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ANALYSIS OF BHAKTI 

By 

Dr. PRABHATcnANDRA. Chakravarti, M.A., PlI.D., 

Premchand Roychand Scholar, Amtosh Professor of 
Sanskrit^ Calcutta University. 

Before proceeding to bring out the difference between 
emotional and formal aspects of Bhakti, we propose to preface 
the present article with a short analysis of Bhakti. First 
of all, the cult of Bhakti seems to be of great antiquity in 
this proverbial land of religions. Evidence as to the 
progress of Bhakti movement can be traced in the 
philosophical discourses of the Upanisads. The Mahabharata 
in its main feature is a record of this movement. The cult of 
Bhakti bears a purely Indian character and might be claimed 
as a genuine product of India’s spiritual culture. We have, 
therefore, little regard for those who have discovered distinct 
influence of Christianity over the Bhakti-cyiXt of India. 

An instinct of reverence and devotion to the Highest 
and the Greatest or, more properly, faith in the goodness of 
God, is supposed to have inspired the performance of sacrifices 
and rituals among the primitive people. All forms of 
religious worship and sacred communion with God were 
prompted by a devotional impulse. Bhakti occupies a unique 
place in the sacred p ith of siidhanu; it is required to be 
cultivated by all seekers after God, by all mystics and 
devotees. Without Bhakti one cannot aspire to rise to the 
lofty plane of Brahmavidya and thus attain the illuminating 
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knowledge of the Supreme Being. It is truly observed by the 
ancient seers : 


JTO ^ ^ ?niT ^ I 

Svetas'vatara, 6. 23. 

JBhakti, jiiana and karma are the three distinct paths of 
spiritual discipline practised in India from time beyond 
recollection. Bhakti, as we generally know, has its germs 
(‘inbedded in the human heart. It is a sacred impulse 
that rises from within, nourished hy closer and closer associa¬ 
tion with God and terminates finally in total self- 
effacement. 

What, then, is Bhakti ? Let us start with those 
treatises which have attempted to interpret the doctrine of 
Bhakti. Bhakti has been defined in the Bhakti-Ml narf^sa as 
‘extreme devotion to God.’ 

\ Sat^dilya-sfitra. 

The word devotion {amiraga) is here used with the implication 
of selfless attachment to the Highest or, to one’s loving 
object of adoration. Devotion carried to its extreme form 
is often attended with total absorption and self-annihilation. 
Bhakti is, therefore, strictly divine and brings with it eternal 
flow of joy. We are said to bo devoted to our wives and 
children, but this devotion is so grossly selfish and secular 
that it does not exhibit any ennobling features of Bhakti ; 
worldly attachment is embittered by selfish considerations 
and is shorn of all sweetness that makes Bhakti so agreeable. 
Affection or devotion may develop into Bhakti only if it is 
fortunately turned to God, the be-all and end-all of life. 
The aphorism quoted above makes it perfectly clear that 
Bhakti by its very nature comprehends God as the suprenae 
object of love and regard. 
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NSrada defines Bhakti as ‘intense love towards God.’ 

qnrawiT 1 

Nftrada-Bhakti-sutra, 2. 

As is quite clear, the two definitions speak in the same 
strain by laying emphasis upon the intensity of devotion as the 
salient feature of Bhakti. By using the word preman instead 
of anuraga, Narada has indirectly slmwn the climax to which 
devotion may ultimately reach. Devotion or attachment 
culminates in the long run in Love. This is quite in accord 
with the course of development pointed out in the 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu. Rupa Gosvamin, in his analysis of 
Bhaktiy has beautifully shown the gradual stages through 
which faith passes and finally manifests itself in the shape 
ot preman (love). We must remember that unshaking faith in 
God is the first and foremost condition of Bhakti. No faith, 
no devotion. This is also true of knowledge. Aspirants after 
knowledge cannot also do away with faith : 

I 

—Gita. 

That §raddhd has to be cultivated prior to the develop¬ 
ment of Bhakti, as an indispensable accompaniment of 
it, has been repeatedly stated in the Gita : 

As to the real nature of Bhakti, it is held that absolute 
devotion to God is in itself a source of perpetual joy. Narada 
has characterised Bhakti as am'rta (nectar) with a viewe to 
impress the fact that ‘devotion to God’ leads naturally to a 
state of immortality by removing all kinds of pains consequent 
upon births and deaths. A true devotee knows no pains but 
lives in a world of perfect joy and enjoys celestial bliss in 
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the kingdom of God. All his longings and hankerings 
are satisfied once for all by the ambrosial touch of 
Bhakti. 

The definition of Bhakii suggested by Rfipa Gosvftmin 
is also worthy of notice, though it is more or less 
sectarian on the very face of it. By the highest form of 
Bhakti lie understands only devotion to Krsna and makes 
Bhakti entirely detached from, and independent of, knowledge 
and action. 



The author of the Bhakti-rasayana has dealt with the 
problem of Bhakti from a purely philosophical point of view. 
He is, we must remember, the same as the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, a celebrated work on the Advaita school of 
Vedanta, It is curious enough that an ardent advocate of 
Advaitism, like Madhusudana, could have come forward with 
his intellectual equipment to defend Bhakti as the highest 
desideratum of life and to bring home the equality of Bhakti 
with knowledge. To this dialectician Bhakti is a kind of 
mental state (vrtti) in which the mind, moved by an ecstasy of 
love, assumes the shape of God. 

irfw: i 

His definition of Bhakti runs as follows : 

It means that Bhakti arises when the mind is so trained as 
to be constantly fixed upon the Lord. Bhakti is thus a 
continual and undisturbed flow of the mind—a sacred current 
always running to the ‘Ocean of Joy.’ The Bbagavata has 
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compared the never-failing flow of Bhahti with the currents 
of the Ganges. 

Constancy of meditation is the seed out of which grows 
Bhakti. 

Madhusudana has also shown how the mind of a devotee 
is softened or melted under the influence of Bhakti. 
Intensity of devotion serves to soften and expand the heart. 
Bhahti acts like a magician’s wand which, by its mysterious 
touch, removes all hardness, moves the lieart in divine joy 
and transforms cruelty into melting tenderness. 

The most authoritative works on the subject of Bhahti 
are the Gita and the Bhagavata All later treatises dealing 
with Bhahti have largely drawn upon them, 'I’he Gitii has 
not only one chapter under the caption BhaUi-yoga, but is 
permeated all throughout by the great ideal of Bhakti. 
‘Devotion and self-vsurrender to the Lord’ is the keynote 
of the Gita. It has particularly shown that four cbisses of 
people are found to adore God. And among the votaries of 
Bhahti those constitute the best type who dedicate eA’^erything 
to God. 

The Gita makes no secret when it postulates the 
supremacy of Bhakti. It is held that the study of the Vedas 
and the practice of asceticism cannot place within our reach 
those things that are attainable by pure devotion alone. 
Concentrated devotion is said to be the only thing that is 
necessary for having a positive vision of the Lord. 

mxi w. i 

Gita XI. 54, 

Saipkara explains ananya bhakti as that form of deep devotion 
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which never turns towards anything but God. An ideal 
devotee, according to Samkara, is one who by all his sense- 
organs realises only one thing, viz., God. 





irfw; I 


The last verse of the eleventh chapter has been 
interpreted by gamkara as one that gives the substance of the 
whole Gita in a nut-shell, viz., the means of getting final 

liberation 

m ^ irmr?! ^r^ * 

It is quite evident from the above verse that one is directed to 
cultivate selfless devotion to God for the sake of reaching the 
highest goal of life’s journey. The expressions matkarmakrt, 
etc., should be treated as natural attributes that go to qualify 
a bhakta. It is a bhakta and no other type of religious 
aspirant who attains the Lord in the true sense of the 
term. A devotee of God is said to be one who adores God 
with all his heart and attention 

The Bhagavata gives us an elaborate interpretation of 
Bhakti. Bhakti is here spoken of as a natural or spontaneous 
attitude of the mind that grows without any cause {animitta) 
or preconceived motive (BhAg. 3. 2. 5. 32-33). ‘Devotion 
to Krsqia without any motive whatsoever’ is here held up 
to be the best form of religion. 

« t qfr %w5f i 

The Bhagavata has all along attempted to bring home 
the superiority of devotional attachment specially as was 
ekibited by the milkmaids of Vrndfivana. Their love was 
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go pure and intense that the Lord had to belittle Himself 
before it. 

m ^0^ ?re: « 

This was in all vividness the triumpli of Love. It transcends 
the bounds of knowledge. In the Bhagavata, JBhakti has 
been accorded a more sublime place than knowledge. It is 
emphatically stated that God is attainable by Bhokti more 
easily than by knowledge. 

i 

Ramanuja, as he has revealed himself in the Sribhasya, 
seems to have been a devotee of the vaidhi path. Though 
a Vedantin of great reputation, he was an ardent advocate 
of Bhakti. To him Bhakii was the best part of knowledge. 

Love and devotion are found to have the same connotation 
in Bhakti literature. Things to which we are devoted are 
really worthy of love. In the following verse of the 
Visnupurana the word priti is substituted for Bhakti : 

It is held that there can be no Bhakti without devotion 
and no spiritual enjoyment without love. Devotion ultimately 
manifests itself in the shape of Divine Love {preman) which 
is the highest desideratum of one that cultivates Bhakti in 
preference to yndwa and karman. Neither the knowledge of 
God nor the performance of pious acts can bestow this 
blessing upon a devotee. Easier is the path of Bhakti ; 
it brings a devotee into closer relationship with God. 

We are often confronted with the puzzling question: 
do knowledge and devotion conflict with each other ? 
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Our answer will be in the negative. There is, to speak the 
truth, interrelation between the two, one supplementing the 
other. Though knowledge has been emphatically proclaimed 
to be the direct cause of liberation from the coil of mortality, 
BhaJcti, as we find, is not at all antagonistic to knowledge. 
There are some who maintain their mutual dependence 

Roth load to the same destination. A 
state of perpetual joy is attainable by following either of the 
two paths. The Bhakti-sutras and the Vedanta-sutras are 
in agreement so far as the ultimate object of devotion and 
knowledge is concerned {rf. and 

Though Samkara unfavourably criticised the doctrine 
held by the Bhagavatas, he was at heart not opposed to 
Bhnkti. This will he quite clear from a study of the hymns 
he addressed to Ganga, and SrTvidj^a. Moreover, he had 
genuine belied in the grace of God. 

JTd^tSRi under Ved.sutra, 1. 1. 5.) 

Now we turn to the classific ttion of Bhnkti. The 
Bhagavata has spoken of nine dilfei*ent forms of Bhnkti : 

II 

ti^fufiT wfawTOtw I 

All these, on minute analysis, are reducible to one, viz., 
self-ahnciration {atruanivedana). Intensive devotion demands 
that a devotee should surrender himself completely to the 
mercy of God. A true devotee loses himself entirely in the 
intensity of his love. To love God without any earthly 
motive is the highest form of devotion. Selfless devotion 
to Visiiu is said to ho so powerful a thing as to render a 
devotee competent to attain nirvana. 

irra\siTOM fwwftj \ 

Vi^pupurApia. 
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Jivagosyamin in his Bhaktisandarbha has made, in 
pursuance of the Bhaktivada, a comprehensive and minute 
analysis of Bhakti. He starts with the proposition that 
Bhahti constitutes the main thing to be cultivated by a 
devotee. A devotee is called upon to get himself completely 
devoted to Hari by giving up all kinds of religious practices. 

anwT lit* 


The path of Bhakti is pure and simple. It has also been 
shown how Bhakti brings with it a good deal of satisfaction 
to the mind. This is why Bhakti is so earnestly cultivated by 
those who are sincerly attached to Vasudeva. 




It is further stated that the cultivation of Bhakti is not 
as painful and thankless a task as the performance of ordinary 
works of life ; it is always accompanied by pure and heavenly 
joy. This leads us to the conclusion that one should ex¬ 
clusively cultivate Bhakti even by relinquishing religious 
actions, knowledge and aversion to all earthly attachment. 





Jivagosvamin seems to have faithfully reproduced the 
view inculcated by the Bhagavata when he attempts to 
impress upon us the domination or supremacy of Bhakti over 
knowledge and action. Knowledge and action are said to be 
of no use, if they are not conducive to Bhakti. Knowledge 
loses all its charm, if it is not accompained by sincere devotion 
to God. 
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The author of the Bhaktisandarbha has given us several 
classifications of Bhakti, namely, iiiddhd, antarangd, jndna- 
mUrd, vaidhl, rdgdmugd, sddhandtmikd, etc. Again, it is said 
that all kinds of Bhakti fall under two classes, namely, kuddhd 
and amddha. 

Siiddhd is the purest form of devotion attended with the obser¬ 
vance of sacred rituals, Bhakti is called antarangd when it 
enables a devotee to realise the existence of God (Kr§pa) in 
all things. jAdnamUrd is cultivated by one who strives after 
final emancipation {kaivalya) ; and karmamUrd by a spiritual 
aspirant who seeks to attain Bhakti alone by his actions. 
There is another kind of Bhakti know'n as karma-jhdnamiird 
w'hich comprehends both knowledge and action. Then we 
come to the main divisions of Bhakti, namely, vaidhi and 
rdgdnugd. While the former is generally inspired by 
scriptural iniunctions or knowTedge, the latter is characterised 
by a deep devotion to the Lord. 

?PITW I tit I 

.TTa i 

lidga or deep devotion manifests itself in various forms. 
It is said to be infinitely superior to all varieties of Bhakti we 
have referred to above. 

Rdganugd Bhakti has been accorded a unique place in 
the Bengal school of Vaispavism. Jivagosvamin, a resourceful 
representative of that school, has not only strongly advocated 
the cause of rdgdnugd Bhakti hut has laid great emphasis 
upon its supremacy. He has even gone to the length of 
saying that one should pursue this type of Bhakti being 
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regardless of either knowledge or ignorance. Gokula, the 
mystic land, is held to he the only spot under the Sun where 
the purest form of devotional love made its appearance witli 
all its divine charm and joy. 

iw ?T»iTf»wraT: i 

The author concludes his lengthly dissertation on Bhakti 
with the significant remark that a true votary of Love should 
never disclose the secrets of his sadhana which he might have 
received from his Guru as a matter of grace. 

One should not, however, think that it was only the 
Vai^pavas who maintained the supremacy of Bhakti in all 
matters spiritual. The Saivas as well as the Saktas were 
equally alive to the importance and usefulness of Bhakti. To 
the worshippers of «[% Bhakti is one of the three paths, nay 
the surest path, that leads to the final liberation of the 
soul. 

^ fNNatNT i 

«T«rat»fr NNW H 

Devibhagavata, VII. 37. 

The Devibhagavata has shown how Bhakti might be 
divided into three' categories, namely, sattvikl, rajasi and 
tamaal and touched upon the main teaching of by 

stating clearly that a true devotee gets himself naturally 
attached to God without having any ulterior motive. Regard¬ 
less of mukii as he is, such a devotee does never hanker after 
anything but voluntary submission to God. He rests satisfied 
only with the pious service he is called upon to render to bis 
most beloved one. 
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sipnft I 

%«t^?RrwT^rera ^ n 

Devibhagavata. 

A Raniapras*ida or a Kamalakanta was not a lesser type 
of Bhakta than the Vaisnavas. In the simple but soul- 
inspiring songs of Ramaprasada one will find the beautiful 
expression of a heart moved by deep devotion to the Great 
Mother. 

In the later phase of Vaisnavism we come across two 
kinds of Bhakti^ namely, emotional nr erotic and ritualistic or 
formular {vnidht). Vaidhl is characterised by strict observance 
of prescribed rites and pursuance of a path sanctioned 
by popular usages and Sastras, while rdganuga does 
not at all depend upon religious formulas but consists of intense 
love that knows no laws and barriers. Devotion in its 
emotional form is a genuine outburst of the inner self which 
does not allow itself to be fettered by the shackles of rigid 
rules and customs. This intense form of love found its 
expression in the simple-hearted cowherd-maidens of 
Vrndavana. One who has dedicated all his actions and 
thoughts to God does not necessarily stand in need of 
observing any rules of human society. The celebrated sage 
Narada, Dhruva and others are said to have been the 
followers of the vaidhl path of devotion. 

The practice of rdgan^rga is beset with many difficulties. 
Very few of the devotees are allowed to pursue this exceedingly 
delicate path. One cannot take to this path without having 
a good deal of religious merit either in this or previous 
state of existence. We can hardly conceive of the intensity 
of love that prompted Jayadeva and Oan4ida8a to follow 
this type of devotion for the purpose of satisfying their 
burning passion for God. 

It is, however, often alleged that Gopis, who cultivated 
rdganuga Bhakti to its highest pitch, were absolutely devoid 
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of knowledge, that is to say, theii love to Krs^a was not 
accompanied by a true knowledge of the Divinity to whom 
they were passionately attached. Their attachment was pure 
and simple, unstinted by any speculations, moral or religious. 
Some even have gone so far as to bring a more defamatory 
charge against them. 

All these allegations and charges arc absolutely 
futile. They cannot stand. Want of knowledge could not 
minimise Gopi^s ardour of love but helped to intensify it 
infinitely. What counts much in the supreme region of 
Love is the warmth of passion and not intcllectualism. It 
is the nature of love that it always subordinates intellect to 
devotion. By the aphorism 

Ssncjilya has explicity stated that the milkmaids of Vrndavana 
had all their objects fulfilled even though they were 
destitute of knowledge. They knew the Lord to be their 
playful consort—the source of all joy and happiness—but had 
no idea of the fact that Krsna was the same as the Supreme 
Brahman. 


aw? qr ansft ^ ^ i 

Bhagavata. 

To sum up. Bhahti^ so far as it rests on faith and purity 
of the heart, implies a state of the mind. It takes its rise 
from faith in the goodness of God and is nourished by 
an ever-growing desire to be in union with the loving object 
of life. Extreme devotion to God does neither arise all on a 
sudden nor does it blossom through mere lifeless religious 
practice. It comes as the grace of God. Bhakti is, therefore, 
divine and presupposes miragya (aversion to earthly 
enjoyments). One cannot aspire to be a hhakta unless 
he can rise above all earthly attachments and ignoble 
personal considerations. 
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PEEFACE 


Maharaahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl was the first to 
discover and publish the Buddhist Dohas. But he failed to 
recognise its language as Apabhram^a and as his manuscript (or 
copy?) of the text was very corrupt he was not able to give a 
critical edition of the text. He published two collections of 
Dohas : one of Saraha and the other of Krsnacaryapada. It was 
left to Dr. Shahidullah to handle the texts more critically. In an 
admirable work, Les Chanis Mystiques de Kdnha et de Saraha, 
he has compared the Apabhrarai^a verses with their Tibetan 
translation, settled their meaning and made a detailed study of 
their language. 

During my last stay in Nepal in 1929 I came upon an old 
manuscript of the Dohakosa in the collection of the Exalted 
Bajaguru Hemaraja i3arma and another fragmentary MS. of 
Dohakosa in the Darbar Library. The former MS. belongs 
to the 13th century and contains two collections, the Dohako?a 
of Tillopada and that of Sarahapilda. The former is 
entirely new whereas the second is a very correct and more 
complete copy of the Dohakosa of Saraha already known. The 
fragmentary MS. of the Darbar Library is dated 221 N. S. 
,(1101 A. D.). It is therefore the oldest MS. of any DohSkosa 
hitherto known and contains fragments of two new Dohako?as 
of Saraha and a portion of the Dohakosa of Saraha already 
known. My edition therefore includes : 

,(i) The Dohakosa of Tillopada. The Tibetan translation 
of its Apabhram^a portion is found in Bstan hgyur, 
Narthang edition, VoL XLVI, pp. 136o-137a. 
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Two fragments of new Dohako$ias of Saraha. 

^(m)' The Dohakosa of Saraha—MSS. A.—the text published 
by Sastrl; B.—the MS. in the collection of the 
Rajaguru; C.—the MS. in the Darbar Library. 
The work of Dr. Shahidullah along with his 
collation of two editions of the Tibetan translations 
have also been utilised. 

Xiv) The Dohakosa of Krsna. 

(v) The Dohas of Saraha quoted in various texts printed 

or in MSS. 

(vi) Apabhramsa verses quoted in various texts printed 

or in MSS. 

I have been obliged to bring out this work in an incomplete 
form, for various reasons. But from the portion of my study 
which it has been possible to bring out it will be seen that I had 
the intention to make as much detailed study of the text as 
possible and to bring together all parallel texts available at this 
stage for elucidating the meaning. A new form of mysticism 
is contained in these texts and we cannot possibly interpret it 
without referring to other texts of the same school. The plan 
of my work is therefore different from that of Dr. Shahidullah 
and it is my intention to insist on those aspects which he has not 
treated. 

This work was sent to the Press five years ago. My studies 
in the meantime have helped me not only in improving the text 
but also in throwing new light on many of the obscure points. 
These have been included in my complete work which has been 
undertaken for publication by the Calcutta Sanskrit Series and 
will come out in course of a year. 

September, 1936 


P. 0. Bacchi 




MS. B. ITillopadn]—leaves 2* 41), S'" (sp. 43). 17'’ (ap. ol) 
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^I CI ¥ -g I 

[H^f^issn^ H ^T:=f t [\] 

witn’?! wrff \ 

^f% rTf% 

f%W I 

[f^ m H2rf% ^ ^t] u^^8« 

T wr ^ Iwift I 

^ =5n^ ^rmft \i^i\\ 

[tot ^ ^ ^T^T I 

l^^ff^] |R'e>H 

^RII ^T’SRT ^ ^ ^TO: I 
€t ^r^rf% IR'^M 

ipir ^ cr^ TOTT^I I 

^ IR€-H 





^ X Ilf ®ll 
TOT TO ^frfft ^ ^T » 

?P!^w ft#? WT m\\ 

W ft ^TO WftiT I 

^ssriTO m ifWT ll^s^ll 

T? TR! THTf [^ fti%] ftui^ I 

[#? JTrr^f ftiTO^l 

^ ^ TO ftffTO ^ I 

^r?il W TTFT W W J 11^811 

#f TTO #? TO xpg ^ ftiTO #rr 

^ ^’ETTftr flit ftftr It 




[2“]^ ^ i\K\\ 

Ml^l I 

f%Ti? tTT ^f ^ Ui^u 

^FTTT f^Rsr^j^siinir tr^rf^ i 

^Tf^ xTf tnirof^ [[^\{ 
fwfT^ =5i^ f^vfim \ 

WIT ffss^m in%^ II8II 

ft m: ^OTf% I 

xgw mn 

»T»cr^ m I 

f% ^ w^w 

?^^nC|f5r ^^3 ^ ^I^Valll I 

ftf ffn WTT H'OH 
^ ’OTTT ^r ft l ^ T HT^ m f%w ^T I 

f^ iw ft ^t: «^h 

TTf 4![f^rH^ ff’^ I 

H^^rftr^ TOT ft^OTT iia-ii 



4 




JTO ^ \\{o 

[2'’]^wiT ij^itt I 
UtK T?i:ft \\\i\\ 

#sp5rNfl<ij4<i mm I 

^r mimi li^s^ii 

^ ^ ipi ^#t I 

^f%" ^ IT ?JKft WT 11^811 

^ iw ^ 

wrnr Jirmim^'^ 

mm inwi Iwt \\\i\\ 

m 5?t % I 

^ =515^ fm mfm ^ \\{^\ 

M^f% i ft f% ft f%^ mm J iwm< ii^Hi 
^t?ft! in^rftr^^ wftira wf I 

TfrT tRiftr^ ^ ^ f# ^ ft?ff H^qi 

^ ^ iTFTf TO TOTOtft TO # # ll^^®ll 




^ 4'^ 4^ # 

[2“]!% f^jp: iTtf ^rr^r ^ ^ipiif% [[\\\ 

^Rjyf% ^^5r1% mr nr wf ’CPin i 

^raFf firf ^ f^<?Ttf% rm n^\[ 

^r^'trre cH^'f I 

w ^95rR[ 

TT^ ^^3;^ 3ir3 # I 

^Rpn W3 # II8U 

^ I 

3ir5 311^ Hyiii 

^ ^fT rl^*^ ^ I 

IKH 

€t tl?^^ JT3ffif3^ ^ ^ I 

^ l^lig^g fj^ ^ H^W 

p^5rn^rf% ^ I 

^ IRI 

^ dg|T ^ f% W^T W fPf^ifra: €t^ I 

^ ^tn^ «£4i 



^^qrfhi-^T 


^T JT^ifm ^ ^Tjm ’tsr Ttf^ ii^«« 

^iw?r ^ ^ JTfT^t nrr? i 
w ’?rFrr^ w ^ ii^^H 

^tf% ^ ^ I 

¥?T7T^^ ^ xi<?J^ II 


* Colophon :—«?nnt sivmt ^«ift€t «r%^ 

c R ^^qr^ '^kwq^’q: psr^ifi q«ni^ 
?w »n<Wfit ^^f q f-q gtTT^ R«< ftlf^SlT«^^^ I 





JT f% I 

Mf^'^vd Tj- w n\\\ 

C^rnft isn^r i 

^raw R<rg ^ I 

^igV T R ^ ll^ll 

TT^ I 

R^ ^ i w II 

Ui'^f^ wrRrf%’^ I 


^aaCT^' I 
^ II 

•^RT^ w<f\ I 

'SR!^ =5ipft II8II 

^arfw Ri^#t ^sn^rai i 




ir%* I 

ii^n 

wnm ^ %%* II 

f^*f^ i%*' I 

^stmi ^ r ff ^ 1TTW IK II 

^ ^*n»TT ^f% cTT f^^i^f I 

^s(fm f%ft ^ 1^ f^Rn^ ihdii 

[cTT iTt^ =si?|t^] I 

^ ’Sfnir fTT n«^n 

WTf Wir *f1w »rf f^if^ ^ HPIT I 

f(^T^ ^rm %Ri larm: ii«-ii 

^ 7Slf^ ^3^* I 

^ •n-nc^ 

^ ^ II 

^ ^cRH ^RI I 

^ iK®a 

^ flf% 

• * * H^^n 

# ♦ # iK^^a 

^ TOTOT xinf ^Tf^ a^^a 



tt 

^ I 

t% I 

Ri'-h'^ I 

f^mr H^8H 

f^ ^d’il d ^ gf <il WTT I 

jfr^ f% W 

^?ff ?!i I 

^ o •n^ •v 

?BRT TTW *K^M 

41 ^f^wi«r 41^fii!'a®ii i 

II 

^*nf% 41 f^fg ^ riT^ nr nnm i 

iK^aii 

^ fror ti?;^ 

^nr li 

[wt] wt nrRnr nn%* i 
fni ni wH nr^ nrfw^ nT%* ii^t:|l 
sfrmrftm ii 

nncff n 

^ f4f% nr i 

»inir] ’tiRmim t% iKa-ll 





^ ^ H 

TT^ I 

TO^r ^ HT^THT^ u^®tt 
^Wr to: 'dA mf t sFiffT I 
fWBT TOT TO5^ U 

TOU ^jf%T WT ^rf^ I 
tr^-^TF5r f^UT Tf%^] 

HTI^ Tf^ f% TTTT%* I 

^ ^iTOc ^n1% a 

»T^ Tg%* f% WT I 

^TR ^ a’^^a 

TO m f^irT ^ ^ ^ TO:^ I 

TO^ t ^ fifoTOtnT^ a 

^reTO f^T? JT iTTIW I 

^ a^^a 

[f^2p^ ^ T^JT^ I 

fmr ^ ^ =sigf a 

^RT^ f^wn: I 

niT^ TO vm mt^ a^ea 

^ TO TO! ^ TOTT Tf^ T0[f% I 

fTf% ^ f^TOT WS ?lffTO as^y^B 



^ [t iTT ^ I 

Wm JT^TW ^ ^ 

^TTT ^ ^I*tr ^ ^ ^ WS I 

^ ^ tT T ^TT 'i^T ^ -g ^ tnc ^ ^TOPH H^l^S>tt 
tr#* [^ f ^ ^ ff ^ ^ » 

^rwrff ^ T10' »TT ir^u 

^81?^ f^m^ ^ ^nir-^rmr i 

^ff% 5R^ JTTT 17 ^^ WT * * 

% qrJT TT’fT^ ^f%f^ ^ n^*-^lll 

^ JT » 

HFipm ^;7rf^ T [^] WT H 
JTO i^iTfr f^w I 
fsTR ^ ^Rrf% fii?sp^ ^ s^n 
mm Tfrw f% =siTfr 1 
m^scmm %it n 

trf%wf I 

^r??f 37^ ^ ^T% mm 

iT|W' ^ Rj^iTi 1 

Rnj#i II 

T?%* mr ^mm R^iwi 1 

fwm ^*% ^ 5^j(inr ^T?ft 11^811 





^ rfrT I 

^ wm ^ ^ II 
ifnw wm i 

H^iii 

>1^ «B wriT fwirf%?B!ji 

f^fl ^ fif^ ^ TJST Ilf 

^ II 

WIC ^ ^IPiTf ^*5t I 
f^Tf^ ^Nrrr^ iifN^ii 
f^-55nm ^ I 

II 

?II^ rl^ wf^ ^T?c I 

^j^uraiir ^ ?iRc Ilf t:|i 

f^4l*lill ^1^* I 

Uij^nr 1%m qro: ^ II 

j?^ i 

7^ J^iTr ^ ■^|f^'<d Ilf£-11 

^^HiT SR^ ^ ftr I 

JTiwTif^^u wnf trrR^ q A ^ Ri*ii<S ii8o|| 

CN.. 

w H^iRr^rnfft ^rar Rt^iN i 

7T tTOR-? i; ’^ - | H i^ ^RtT 118^11 



I 

^ f% wf ^ 1% f?T m^w 

^ VJ^ ^ f^ITTO 3TT I 

^incfT irf% TTf ^f%fi?[ iie^ii 

^TOTFI! iT I 

^Stt ^ n 

JTT trf%=q^^ U88U 

^T5PH IKW I 

€t ^ ^ f%WJ mm 
3R^ ^R^iirm 'gnc ^p: i 

TO*' ^ ^ ^ ^nf?ii ns^H 

t??g ^ n^ronr^ i 

T??g ipsrm <<< gT < f% xi5g if ne^ii 

aii^ ^ xj?g jrf JTWT mRc5341 I 

fro ^ ^ w m II8HI 

%f^ ^ ^ ^!P»rf 51^ tt8«-« 

OTT TO WR: ^'^5^ I 

2F^ R r i^<u^r «»j[®h 

TOf% HI ^nf^ iiM ^11 



^ fTrf^ ^ ^ I 

^TX(^^ ^-3iw ?Tg ma 

ift TO JTO ^ [gfr] ^rf?TOir i 

^ TOSTTTO wj-^ ^ fro^ro; m^w 

TO^?[ ^TOf% Rtot I 

13 :^ ^ a 

fro R4 Ri^ I 

f%ft!lTOrf aijiaa 

^Wf Wf I 

f^FSTf TOf ^arsi'g a 

^TOTOI I 

TO TOT^TTT JT =siiarf IHjHill 

^ ^34^%* ^5rfTO-T^ ^TRTff ^ I 

4f TO??i TO?8rf%f¥' farfro *Tft^ ^ a^^a 

RtttR^ ft*? TOgf Rw 4Tf 1 

TO ’fir ^ TOi^ ayi'sa 

TOT^ ’Cfroi 

TO?: ?i w5f mrs skRtoI a 

^ ^rCTO^ 4*|S!«I1 I 

TOift fro a?i^ 



I 

Hfr ¥^Rn%^ H 

rTf? JT^ ^eilf?: I 

W#^rn:f HyL£_ii 

^ nr nrnrf^' nnc n R 'n nnrf^ i 
Hm 1% n 

njR[ nrf%€^ m wm i 
nrnrf% ninn fisoiT Hf 

nr^ nr^ nr^ fn i 

nmisr^c ^TC^rir» 

i 

^ fni#€t n^Wf IK ^11 

nr^RC nif^ i 
i?T ^WT II 

WITT ns ^rmrn nmn i 
nrn ^ w nr nimi wm ik^h 
^ ^ nr^T f% ^fn i 

ti 

nr?[^i 

nr n^ifRc ^ a^^ii 

fn^ni ??T»cr nr fnw fnfnro^ i 
^Rnr^ TOC nr fiF^C « 







m II f 811 

^ f^raR[ ^5Rfi| ft I 
Wf^ ^ ftf ^ift^ II 

ft^ W 5 n%" ^Tf% ftrerc ik^lii 
4lftlp(ij<^l ^ <q fti^ ftl’nt* I 
xOT ftre^ ftR^4s4lC II 
TRW TOC ^ fti^ I 
^ ^ TOC ftf ^ IK^II 

WT^ ^ l*^4lftiJW'WW I 
fTOC ft ^ II 
ft^ ^ ^ ^to: I 
# ^rfr ^ifti ^ ^ ^ ^ftRT iK^sii 
Tiftsw ww ^ toto: I 
1^ W WF!RC II 
w^wFRw w ^ I 

^ fmm TOC T3 ^rftgw lu^ii 


^tsptTT W ^^?C ^ flfC I 

ftTO??C ^ ^ ^ IKMI 

froi-ft^* ’JITcT TOC iw ^t?c I 
^ft ^Tft^ TO ftW fT? ft ^?C lb^®l 



W ^ ^ I 

lift WC 1^ 11'^) ^11 

WiTft f^TTft ftT?iTfCT<^^ft ^ I 
^ ?TW fti ^ ^ WW*T (I'^^ll 

liffURT ^ ^ li^ ^ I 

^ft ^ ^ I 

^?5in^ ftiiTrrfT If iftin^ir ^ iiv^eii 
^ JT gf ^ifr ^ ^ fti^OT I 
ft(li-l^-»rTT ft TOHT liT?[ UIW imn 
ir:%* fft h I 
f%R fti*trmfti li^ u 

ITiftfli 1 

iRsr il^iH 

^JTlift^l 
iRSr ft H 

^ ft »i^ ^ lift^ I 
^5^-^fiir lit ?:^ li'^l 
^'sft liftiiT ipfnm 

^ ^ftRRC JTfT^ 3RIIT a 
^arrf WIT WTft%"' irffir i 
^ isif^TT ^ft inffir H^t-ii . 


Hr 





^ I 

^ 11^1 

ft ^ I 

^ f%^ trftr^t a 

^ ^ wn: wft ft I 

^rftt* nr *T^TTr^ a'-’^H 

^iT^ ^ ftWT ^ ^5WP?r nt I 

ftHF^rw ^nfror \\^\\n 
wic ^ m ’ia?^ \ 

?Rf¥ ^ra^-ft^nf%fti a^^a 

ftm I 

^ ?T fw a 

3(rf^’^ wi ^ I 

wm-wm riT^ ^ a'-^n 

TO?[ ’iswr: 'srftfti’^ i 

wn ^ frf? fti ft^ft^ a^ea 

TSRTTT ^1^* TWT fti^?^ 

ftpjT^ ^p »^ft’%ftriTf a^yiH 

rTOT ^ m^^w»R[ MN^si^ i 

» ) y i ftt* R»jR« flfWftr-Jira H»-f« 

^ref% ^»wnr fHf**!^ fimm I 

^ 'Bira |t:'S« 





tl^HI 

5nf%T ^vFm I 

=e»^ II 

Wt] ^fW% ^r I 

^ fif% frff ftt ll^tll 

f%ft?:?g JT?: ^ I 
fkw.^ VJiX ^ H 
'^PWT^ m ^nf^ I 

fim TO’m TOift ^ ^ tt£-oH 
36^* 1^ wif% ^ »tto; I 

li5f^-TOf% JTfT^ TOr II 
fro TOT I 

to: ^ ^fr tot h^-^m 

TO-lJJI-TO^nr-T=?rfTO fsr^ ^ I 
^ ^ ^ ftif^ afRllL.^^11 

Wt^Ff TO'^ *1^ ^ ^ ft^nj I 

# ’Ig^ ?lf^ H«-^ll 

TOSlUftW ^ TOff3^^ ¥t ^T:?I-f^TO I 
?l ^C*IT^ ft ^TO lie.811 

TO ^TOT ^ TOTT TOTT if% ft #lft | 
TJ5TOI-TO^ TO^ftrm TOT^ 11^411 





fti^ ^rpBT 

=S|5^^ f%H? W^ \ 

f rinsiT ^ I 

^T?T51T^T^ irNff f%f^ W^tW 

X??g f^narq ?si ^ | 

Jnwi f{f^ rff ® ®ll 

5rrf%^ f%i*T 3TTT?: I 

^ f%W ftJT flfr ftmik ^TT 

^ ^ ^ ^ j?w=f w I 

^^5^* ftr-wi *t€ ^f%^lK®s^« 

?T ?if H ^rTf% 2r^ ^ frf% TO i 

TO^fnR?RcfT ^-fro SiifT ^fffr 

W wt ^ #Tf% f3^ ^ I 

fror^-ft^-TOT^ 11^® 811 

^ ^ TOT ^ TO # ^ftHIcIl I 

^ f^ ^ifg 1 %^ T 0 wift n^®y[« 

TO TOT^ IT TT^ To tow fWT?TO ^ I 

TTf % frorw TOTO5 f^w-TOii* ^ ii^®^ii 



^ fiaiK I 

HTT ^ ’i^tt gi^ ii^»®n 
g g dg'W : ftftr ftftTT I 

wr ’jrfniif «TW iTO ft’Tni^»'Hl 

flf% ^ S?W # ^ <1^ 'I^WWR' H®f-ii 
’ri’ft trift 7W OT^<R?iTr5i 
XT ^ ^ lit mfiiarpii ftpf ii^'H 
^ ^ ^ fHra ft ^ ^ I 

^ vm ^rw 5W ®Rtf ^ffwB 
iiT ^RtK ^ f%^ ^ »a |t^ ^ I 
T!^ TO iff ^mm bu*^" 





JT^Y ^ flT II ^11 

^T^m-i^-TO^* JTFn I 

f%rR ii^iii 

^tf%f«i^ ^^jftnsr f%g^ I 

q"iw<R^ f^-%^ f^g^ ir^ii 

wm €t^c ?pr ^ i 

ftr^ II8II 

^WTOT T^T Tft ^ tf^ ^ ^ I 

q^-'si^g ^ ii^H 

IKII 

nT^ wnfJTT ^ I 

^ irii3r^ mspir ll^ll 

^T^ff trfTOTir I 
^ Tl'f ^ ^TI iFii 

*r^-^lf ^ irfwir’f iia-ll 





IW^inff ^pjff If? IKM 

ifw ?T^*f * t ^ f^f*cr TIT \\^\\\ 
x?f qc ^f^'cjff If? ^^r’tsnc i 

^<?mm sTf vrdx ^ 

^ ^ Tmx ^ ^ » 

tf^-vf^ 31T II 

w: ?jiTwj JTw ^ I 

qg?!! ^rfrf'!! H^^ll 

fjffK ^!5 Tsf? ^p: I 

^T ^ m^jfR iiTii: iKfeji 
XTf ^ WT ft^JT ?!I ttHT I 

'%mm ^fCHT^T iK«ll 

w T5nir i!i?:nT i 

€t w fsR a^^!i 

TT'r ^5^ f^-ji^sr wtff I 

^ ^ II ^vSIi 

cmwH w\v. t?t I 

iNr i 

^ w ^jTT?!rf w?r n^a_ii 





#in^ I 

^ JT^ jn^sro ^ l|5^°ll 

ir ^ I 

^ T fiii^-q^m;-i^*lR^ii 
^ rTT^ U I 

^ ?T^ ^KFTTT II 

f%P!I-T^ ^1 ^ ^T I 

^FSTf filI3o|i?fft ll^^^^ll 

^ ^ f%^ JT^ ^ mW I 

f%n^ 115^^11 

TOT fTOT ^rff ifwr ^ w I 
TTff JT^T> ^R5|T II 

^ xp I 

• ’srfrfxii riff TOffT IR8H 

^t: frrft'fw^ w!" i 

WS €t TOTXnW’f ll’i^yll 

xfr ^ff^ n| x?=|iTt Tm^’?-3T^ I 
ilf W^ ^ Wi^T ^ IR^II 

ti xr| TT^ f%3cn?!i Tj^ t ii^^v^^ll 





^ ^ JTM ^ I 
fmi %f^ WK^ II 

^T 'sifK.fm ?n i 

rn^ IR^II 

^’T-TR I 

wif^^ w II 
<^t fsm f!#!r I 

m f% w^i m iR^ii 
^ lf%Wi^ pRi^ ^iTfr i 

W" ^ T ^51%^ ^ftJTT^ II? ®|| 

C ^ Ti(Si I 

^tf ?rf^5r Tsirf t jtRt w<m iif ^ii 

f^*T ftfror mfiimff ^ I 

^iT ^ Ilf s^ll 



J 

^ ^ ft^ I 

^Tf^JW W\^ li 

fl 

^?1 ^frr^T \ 

^ ¥^rT^: II 

HI 

'N ’ftft I 

^nsr ^ f% #liff n 

l. Tlie d«hd is <ni()to(l in tiio Kriyfinarniiccaya (fol 155'’) 
ns ii citation from Saraliapfida {S'lrahapadairapi-idiam) in a 
very corrupt form: srg^ ’5’? sf*?! im? ^ I W^STT^ gil 

ll If occurs in our fragment No. II 
Saralia, verses 7, where the begiiuiing of the second line is 
a little different: ^snfipr 3tg ^rpg--* {ante p. 7). 

It is partly quoted in the commentary on the Garyds {Sdstrl, 
p. G2) “5i?T 5^ It is also attributed to Saraha where. 

See also the notes. 

If. It is quoted in the commentary of the Garyas 
(tSuslrl, p. 35) from Saraha {tathd ca Sariihapdddh). The text 
is corrupt—^ ^ ^ I ^ 

nr i 

III. It is quoted in the commentary of the Garyds 
{3Cislrl, p. 68) from Sarahapiida (tathd ca Sarahnpdddh) : 



IV 




^ tfT^f ^frm in^ II 
Wmi I 

^riil-lfwf% JTTO ^ II 

V 

^ ^ I 

iir? ^!r3 II 

VI 

^ I 

w ^ II 


IV. This verse and the following, attributed to Saraha, 
occur along with a few other in the Subhdsita-samgraha. 
Bcndall has studied these verses with due reference to their 
Tibetan translation {Muficon, 1905). I have here collected those 
verses only which do not occur elsewhere. For IV and \ see 
Bendall, pp. 32 and 75; Bendall’s corrections 

for «iPI[qT, of tlie text are unnecessary. He restores the 

first word in line 2 as sirf^ which sliould be ^ 

V. Bendall’s correction of of the text into 

is unnecessary. These two verses, IV and V, occur 

in the Tibetan translation of the Dohakosa of Saraha. See the 
notes. 


VI. Bendall, pp. 30 and 77. 





=5^^ ^151 I 

tTFI W m II 

I 

^ W^HJIT Ilf II 

\ in 

C JTO-K^ #cf^ ^ ^<3 I 

^ ^ifm m^^ax fwi to?(3 h 

IX 

frf?^ ii 
r{fW I 
TO-^^-ft’l!! II 

X 

^if wm ’isrs jut i 

^“W ^if%^f ?if^ ^f ^TK II 

VII. Bendall, pp. 3G and 79. IVxt, wliicli 

Bcndall corrects as 513% ^ 

Vllf. Bendall, pp. 80 and 80 ; text, ^ ^ gt I 

IX. Ibid, pp. 30 and 80, text, ^ which Bendall 

retains. 

X. Ibid, pp. 30, 81. Text, wsm find ^*n for and 
which Bendall retains. 



XI 


’ETK’f I 

(I 

XII 

'Kiw ^ iTR^ f^gr irfrf i 

^ ^fKWf TTf I) 

XIII 

^ fti’saff 1^ %l I 

W3 fi^^Jiif% ?!r ill n# 

XI. Ibid, i)|). 3(), 84, text, ^ for ^ for ftj, 

XII. Ibid, ftp. 30 nnd 81, text ?f?if%?r, whicJi I Jinve 
corrected as I 

XIII. Ibul, pp. 50 and 85 ; In the text it is said to be a 

(piotation from iJio Pralxindha of Saraliapsda. Text, | 

* besides these verses a mimber of otJier duhm attributed 
to Saraha are partially (pioted in different places of the com¬ 
mentary on the Gaiyo, edited by Sastri. 

(Page 43) SJSR?:— 

( ,, ^8) qfm~ 

( ,, 50) 

( M 55) q^“'— 

( ,, 71) iT^TOrar^— 

( „ 12 ) JTT gflF q^— 

( ,, 72) wmK— 

( „ 74) 

( ., 75) 





I 

t?jfr \ 

W\^ -^T ^ II 

II 

t?f m %miw^ IR I 

W% ft^ II 

frf »TTWf I 

^-tlT f^T ^ 'fTWf II 

III 

'N^ I 

^flfl ^ II 

KfAf^TM TTfT^t^ I 

^SR^IRRfr 7T¥T^%^ II 

I. SMhunamnla, edited by B. Bhattachuryya II, p. 371, 

Sadliana No. 180 of Siikla Kiirukulla. Var. lect. for ftiift, 
HW^T for ^^^^r for !|n% for ?WM I 

II. Ihid II, p. 387, Sadliana No, 185 of the goddcps Sukla 
Kunkullii. The author of the Sadhann is Siddha Sabarapada. 

III. Ihid, II, p. 4G0 an<l 4G6 ; Sadhanas 239 and 24L' of 

Mahfitnaya. 1’hc second Sadhana is attributed to the author¬ 
ship of Kurukuripada. In both the Sadhanas the verses are called 
VajrayUi and are to be sung. Var. lect. p. for ; 



IV 

?r^ ^ ^ ’SRC TOTf% ^gf? TOST frorf ii 
^ ft ^ifr^ ?n II 

^ ^gft II 

^tffwR: m St?: TO fs^ i 

7RC srafti^ sfw si^ sftsTO TITO’S n 

fWf TTM ft TTT StTft fw ^ ^TOS I 
TOft ^IrftlfTO 5f f^TOTHISII 

V 

^ TO fHr5R [^] snrfti ^ i 
^STf TOftr 71^ STf ^ Sr TOC Tfftft II 

on p. 466 where the same verse occurs we have ^p5* for 
in both the lines, 2 and 4 ; and qgifim for qjiRtgr | On 
Vajraglti see the notes. On p. 431, in Sadhana No. 248 of 
Heruka according to the Mahamdya-Tantra we have the first 
three lines of the same verse with the reading for I 

IV. Ibid II, p. 50i, No. 254 Buddha-kapalasya-sadhanam. 

This is a song to be sung in the secret sadhana of the four 
Yoginis (^Rftffif^SWWWTOl). Var. lect. d t S<t^<ani for | 

farar^ for ; fn?irc for m to ; for ; 

^ for TOts for fiR, for 

for I 

V. Hevajra-Tantra, Ch. IV (XIV) ; the text has been 
established from three Mss—^^(i) in my possession—P ; (ii) in 

It 



VII 


^ Htrwt ^4ji!PT^ TOftr JTf trftrnf? i 
wwf ??^ fift ^-^irTf% It 

»TTfH 'tI ^3|ff 5f t3|W I 

If f% WifK fw? W II 

Prof. Tucci’s posses,sioi\—T ; (iii) in tire Nepal Darbar Library, 
—D.—Par. kct. D. ; P. ; D. T. ^?TTOPf, P. 

i|?IT?|; The word after ^TO*! is left out V. and wrongly copied 
as (D) and (T) ; The Chinese translation requires 

^ (sec notes). T. P. HTTf% ; D. IR^, P. qqqi fa , 

P. q^fir, I). rm. P. T. T. ^ D. P. 

I 

VJ. Hevnfra-Tantra, loc. cit. ; the v(!rse is partly quoted in 
the comiuentary of the Carydcanja-vinUcaya (H. P. Sastri) 
p. 50—; var. lect. P. ft ^ ^ 

t^^rrar i ^qf^t crer qt gzrt ii D. wwi *rqr 

TOPr% I ^ ^ITtT II 

T. qrf% ^ W l ^ Iqf^ ?ig- 

TTSnW II Gf. also the Buddhakapala-Tantra-tlka 

by Abhyakara Gupta, Ms. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(No. 3827), fol. 24*^ TO ^ ^ | ^ 

f q qf ^t fitq^ gtt ^ n 

VII. Hevajra Tantra, loc. cit. Var. lect.—V. D. 

P. mtit, qfttHSf, T. P. D. D. 



#5r ftwPfR ^ ^ I 

^ ^ srfir f!T ftl ^ ft^ » 

if i 

^ #t?tt ^^«tr JTT ^ II 

VIII 

fk^m 1 

TOT TT^Tff ^ ^T ’trrs II 

P. P. cRTH T. ?T% ^ ^rWR, T. ^ 

WTT%, r. n. ^ Tw^ ^^3^ g ^ 

T. frtw gf t^, r. 

?rcf%fiT 1 'Pt^r, D. ifT^ ^ ^rwTW aralt ftrws^RW, 
T. ^^sreirarlT ftrWT P. *i 5 ?l 1 % ^ 

D. %T. m% ^ ^flrfti^, T. 

^ ^f€ P. ^ w TO 
^pi^ftr D. ^ wrft ^ftnt ftf, l’. ^ 

irfiiFR ^ ^ftr 5 f %, T. 1 ^ ’iftro 

??W I 

D. ^ if ^ 3 iT^ 1 f^, T. §:»|)^\ ^ if 

^ 1 ^ 1 ^'cr I P. v% ^trat ^ 1 1 ^ f%^, 

D. ^ ?ifw f^fefr, T. ^toi m 

m TOi P. ^ ?n ?m f^f^fn i 

Vlil. Hemjra Tawinr, Patala. V (=XV). The same verse 
occurs in the Knyd-samuccaija (fol. lo 5 a) as quotation from the 

Hevajra (?ri?«f Var. led. D. 

Sf^ VR fsRlk «lf%, T. ^ ?T ?lff 51 ^ »R «R fsRik, 



IX 

^ wtrrr i 

Jnwnftf^RRc i 
^ 5fnf%^ ''rf^ ^f^l' II 

=51^51 5r^ f%^ sjn^ i 

^ c\ 

Tmi W5T 5^11^1 II 

5l^ ^z w^ m 5iTf^ I 

^iroft ti fiuHi ^ II 

ii5f^ TO^<) Rjf^5T frfr ^ «if%i'%ii 11 

p. f*!sfr5 l Xnj/a.~^ iJI ^ 

^ ^ «ifif ^ w ^ fsraiW I 

D. ?lf % q^W wm^ Wl, T. qf It ITOT 

qq m qfq ^nqro, P• q^ ^ ’fl q?! ^ ^raror, Kriya. 

qf ^ qw iTfru^ ^ qr 41’qqpn I 

See also Sadhanamala II, p. 383, Sadhaiia of Kurukulla. 
The goddess is to be invoked by this gatha in the state of 
ecstasy (fW irrat q 

IX. Hevajra Tantra, Pat. IV (=XIV); Kriyasamuccaya, L7h; 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 394. D. qniq% 
T. D. fttfqft, P. ftrffe . D. qrmq, T. qn^q . P. ^ j 

D. qqq T. qq^lqiT, D.P. qqj, T. qg ; T. <t«rf ; D.P. 
fqt^, T. fqwif I 

D. qnftrqRT} D. q%qf; P.T. 5 ^ 5 ^. D qqr q qrq, 
P. qfqqq J D. omits qn^, T. qnwaT; E. qqi, P. qqqqq < 



X 

TOT-JTfiff JTTsr I 

a^ii 

?II^ ftraw ^ tl^ ^ TOff ^ I 

^ HRT ^ m 

^«»W[ iw I 

TTf ^ TOT TTfiffr ll^ii 

trf%ftl3r ^5TO »TTfH ^ »TT^ I 

TOTJTfTff #f ^ TO II8II 

f%iT ^ TOT =515^ ^ ?a^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^^m^W TTTft ^ II^U 

D. ^m(t W», '^- ?TTt?[«?5»; D. ^srff, F. P. 

^?lf^; D. Ipfif, 5^, P- 5^51, Cliinesc fffiir; D. ; 

T. w; P- ^; P T. w^If ; P>- «#f, T. *» P. sf 

iiiftpin[; D. 51 T. P -/!*nfinin[; D. fsrf^; 

p. f’rflT, D. m, I). ; T. P. 

1). ^r^RTfartrot^, T. sr^^nfipnE, i*. D. ij^rt, 

T. I>. T. snif, P. ^ ; D. T. giff, P. rf%, 

^5^, T. v^rvn, P. 5^^ I 

X. These verse are quoted in the Kwjusamuccaya, fol. 19* 
(of my copy). They arc described as the Mahasamaya-gltikd 
to be sung in the accompaniment of dance by the Vajrayana 
priests. The five verses invoke respectively the five goddesses : 
Nairatmya YoginI, Locana, MSmaksa (called MamakI in the 
Heoajra)t Pa^^nra (called Ciinda in the Hevajra) and TSrS—the 



XI 

^ ^ ^ I 

II 

energies of the five dhijam Buddhas. Tlic text is very corrupt 
and the reconstruction is in many parts problamatic. Ms.— 

(0 ^ qw trf iTf % irra i irrenr^ irfm ^ ^ 

3rT*r II (^) ^ »T!T ?rff ^ i ^ 

^ qfT35f U (0 ^ fqqf^ ’it €t 

'(It ^ I 1?? qw %% qft ^ ^ I («) ^ 

qff ^ wfq^ Wf I fsR^ q?CJTf ’It ?rfT 

’ll qr^ II («.) fsw SRC mvfi ^ ^ qr^ ^ ^ Twt^ i 

iiqfqr qifT^lfTt ^ U The third verso is quoted in the 

SadhanamulCi II, p. 382, Sadhana No. 183 of the goddess 
Kurukulia. Text as established by Dr. Bhattacharyya is: 

fqqf^qt qr^ ^ fqqj qr fim \ q^ q^ wr q r ff^ m 
%ffq q[q l^it l The variants in other manuscripts compared 
by him are: for *wi, for fq q fa r q^, ^ for qrq, 

55^ for qq ^ for qRTI The first line of the 5th 
verse is quoted in the commentary of the Caryas (Gardycarya- 
viniscaya p. 70) as a citation from the igama :—sri 

’Iq q ’irtr— i 

Xr. See the commentary on the Garyds, (Sastri, p. 21), 
It is a quotation from the Bahi^idstra ; Text *it, qj^, 

I 



TEXTS AND COMMENTAKIES 





[ 2 “] ***** 

uro^nf^Rfi n 

iif?pn^fqg5Rm;^ ii?« 

^ 1%^] Tsft I 5 

II ^11 

tin:rsrfreRivnr^g[»lfiT]5!t jttoit 

’iTT^i iR[^a-t?«iT-^trT-«^T]-fwvR-^w: I 

»ifjr: q^ ^rq^-'qrq-^-^-^rMm-^^T: I 'q i qd^Pftq i f^ [2‘’] 

^f:-^q-'qr'!t-f3Tfr-frra-n^iT^«irTfq i qfrrfH ^fL^rrjfq lo 

[q«ri«] I fqf qr qr i qfq qrq- 

wrrq^qr ^Nrw qq i qfq qqrq^wq: qqT q?iq:—qtsfq q^ qq 
q^qwqrqrqTq- 

fTf% H 1:^11 

qqil wiqwT^ qqT[?:]1qsfr«t qwr^ [q] q^i qq: isjqqr- 
qrq5l qq qqil qq?:% i stnsq[:i'][^s]^ qrq ^^q ; iror^: 
^qnsnqq qfq 1 qqn?i ^qrqnfirfqt^lq [qqqrrlwR: q‘qRqqM 
qr |j[q qfq I qw qf^ ^qrqq^fqf^ qt[qfqqqift?qnT]— 


Ms.— 4 . nfttn^'njl', 7 . 9 . iiinor®, 11 . 





HTTf I 

^ mR|4Ii II ^ N 

fsrail^l*i s5^?rT?rBr%’i ^tsir nr^di i irpcfiR^T 
^ [feU^]’t-^-f5iw«rBM ij^wrt—WR i tsr^TO- 

5 [^^3raT^][a'']^^^^q»TOT«i I ’tmfirfefi^sfq wsr wJ I 

?raT^ —gf w --^r ^fe f d i^T 9wts^ ^ ^ • 

'^44*lf%'*'TT ^l'!jfl>«l^«l<« fil<,('*’d*<i[^] Rll 

10 51 f*iRm fiifS^eh^^ ^nfsrtiT^ ?| w 

fjw iti<^>nlHf5rai|5f I ?WT^# —qmr? w. *ni% 

[<gT«r]^[% ?iraT5[ ^] I ir^4'‘]trT%f fj|sS^4 

15 T[=ft^-f^ af? >m]<ii II ifit I 

ftmiiTW’?r^i sgsuTnwW ii^isjfa i ?Ri:9^r 

^ 51 is?ia^ I fii5ir[5?nT]5n^«*^roTT^— 

irf i 

^lif^] II 

20 [^*’1 suMdi^wHi*!, ’?w^ i 

I 3W]^5n^ jRfsRTu sf g !n^T 5irafiiw 

an^i 


Ms.—3. -fnr-, 4. -wr, 7. ?rar?^°, 9. 10. -irre, 12. 17. 





8? 


5 ^ ?Tf% frtt fiT ftpcm I 

^[wiw ^ifro ^11 

?m feifj iRsra [^] 17^ I rf7i^7ft?r-?m‘m9 

jiniT qnqf^ %5» I [fiTspip#] [5*] i 

sTf TOft^-^sTTfi^-^ trf^^ #!r mHf i 5 

^i?riR[TOOT Hff f% ^urer] n ^sn^ ■ 

^jja^RRiM [tt]^ ?^an ^ T fafi i Ti(gnr<(gdijft4i4fl ti: 

g^TO^r: ?i^ ti^ »r 4 ms 

wrrm 11 

wf? I TR^ 71^ t TT^^umr. qrwra? 10 

3f I fiTitqrqr *TOfe I ^ f q f gjiRm ' 

wiN «t i ^fq^^rqqq i *( T q T ^ ^ftuT^: 1 [^]qtr- 

qro^iRRjr?— 

^ fNhf J 

^Wff fife [^\m w] II » 15 

f^^nrRT sjtwrf 1 ^ ^ qwift 

f%fqtf%[’^]qrT: snfeqrT^^JTqfaR I wHmnqife ^ 

^msjtqq-qi^ a^<»^ ntn 

irfe iriT fe^ ife I 

mc^ imnmrfei] 11 

20 

qan^l qr tjftHTTORRgqRiqTOTIT q aiRRT 

q ftq i qqfd I qTwWqjpq]: Hq f5r4r?l iRit qimqq: 
Rwqtfqqal q^q i qqf if fTt I 


Mb.— 3 , -Bn# 5. W* 14. ?wif-, 19. 5Bif. 





mm ^!^fm wmK [m^] wr ^mx ii 

^ q^iWTf I W\^ [^]^ ?W^[:] 

»nr: I ^9ig^fflsi ^ »m: fa^ fa^Lm.J^iwssi. 

5 [<»''] ^^Jwan[5!]ftf5f trr: i ^ faqftwrfM ?N Marai]- 

awiTOSi[: ^fw^ara] i ^sfij ^wtw a i 

^ mm *T ^ m wm w i 

0 I iiqi^WTa [»?T ^r^al^^qni KjTfsa I I 

^aiRWe^mg-faraiwta [7'‘] pt irai^ wa: i 

aa^: qrafeaiT^— 

fk^m # ^^T^TT I 

Ii 

^ aa?! aesr^: araa^: 

I 

^wrfa^rfaarft^aiTaakaa siaaa: Jia^ kh ara: i ^ aarer- 
fiiarawfarl far^ aai aa^a^i^*t»H'i^r^<ftg{ a^ar ^ i aa 
faar^ ar %iaf i aar fqarai^sfq faatTafajyisii[q^] m 
aaaa i aar^Taraiaafa aM aftraraaaa^ ajqral gi^nfa- 
Mwif^aHiaiiia aaa^ aiflatfa apraial; i aiaii^aat aaa- 

20 

ina «?Rii 


Mb.— 1. ?reBm 


4. ^ 


15. A. BuperfluouB « before vqnr 







n 

W f% 1^] II Tanft a 

^iFRT «r*if?fH ^i: ^tsft qftwT^affr fsi^raf^rrrewrajiT 

?ira ^sfq I ^rrarwtaw^siT?^ a a^ ^uiA^csi^: i a^snaa^^ 

jjtfjR: a4anaar[8"]e? ^ ii??h 

W [^] I 

[h II wfa II 

ai^a aiJT?[ ^[a ^a:] ^f^a ^a f gar Ra r a^ i aa: 

^aR^ar [a^]a»: i a^a awfiraara# ^ ?Raaa aaf^ 
aa^ aT[aafe] i 

[aaar] ^ aa?^ aa jj^ef ^aaa i 
aar aimfaa a^ araaai ? aa?^ aa?|^ ii 
a# acar g IW ^saiaj^^aai fifd ; i 
a flwifa a a*^ a^as^sfa [aiaa: ii ajfa b 
aaai^aaaa^araar a ?naa ataatar aana— 

>m [>wrt] «awT jrric i OT 

^ Tlf^] I railifi 

aat tlf«rf^ aaapt Bgair aaaaar aar^’ aaa^ i aar a 
I #%aar iTRtaij - w aR t atiaapi a?i;N aaftr^ waftifai 

aaar.[ar]w aaaR[i awa^jaar ar aaa^i ^arar- 

aiaaif*Rnn[a aaa^] aaar*! i aaa^ a ararr i Tm^ aaf^ 
aaaa %ift[a5i^] i aar a*at— aat^; aarfa 

l^a«at%[:>iRwa[?il n 

[9*] [aaaa]srataa aiTa*^ ara^afafiii aa?iRaftajaia 
^l^ai a anSar afe.i 





8^ 




iTT I 

fifr fmTm tif^] n w%» 

^ .[^>wfq ft^irswra^sr sf ?ra »iTfe: 

I Trar f^Jirw. 

3*!55f-nftrw«nt«r ww??[ ^c^Ri 5pii.i 

fro?! ^ I d W^ I^4 f»Rieit M4 »R%] [9’*]- 

«! f^RTT* I a]«q?iT 4 R 4 m 1 iR. 

['•np]^ ^fl3itiir?t itr: i gi R H i ^iih^ fed it jdq i 

%[^>nT— 


"It tn?r] II Taifti 


15 


rt w [ff^] I [srt] arra^ ^ ^ urofk i 


^Km9 ^pg^nrnS: i aRT[ajR^ 1 ^ [ ?[pw-aR«nw ’wra- 

n«<h g> a T^ jraro urofl i [^] [lo*] ^ gj ^iaan^td i ?rs- 

4rt5RT ^feli'^aidis^s^ Sf ff?T [ufenij^aifk • 


[^Tf%TO ?T ^ %[t] H H 


sren faRS ^ [^ ^ 9w ^*n i: 

gwmm srafisraapn.! m\ ^ [gregrrltpf^gi R t n a mKfadiai i 
—ana^Rt m an ^qfw [^]^Taina[ 

20 


10. ?mtiH} 


12,13,14. ^ 16. ^1^ 











^ m(] II ^ 

[10''] w^^lf^^'j^n il I *I TH ^q<W«< ^ ^ I 

^Tfi^mTnj[^ ^51 iiTiq^ I 


1^ ^HKTff I 

JT ^ t ftm'] II II 

[^r]wTiT5l ^ i ?raT^ 

iwiM[^>rnn^ ^ i ^ rram ^ i ^nmapit %5mt 
[sf 5 t] ^51 1 ^ f%rW ff^ i 

35t: ufhqr^qfh]- 


[iPjtpiflTO-^ifTff Wf I 

^ ?rf% ftf ^ WtT^C II 


Wunrejinfti; 5g«?r?imwwwTf^ i ?ra ^ i ?if? ?t?i 
[f^ s?l%i]^ ftnaifir ^ i ?raqfrjn^— 


f%»T I 

[f^ ^ HHrft m ^] II 


vwi^ SI vf^ m IT# 

#^11^ f#irai^ M #l#t 1 5i[g ?rer #t] [IT] IsRt 

#«TTSRsf *T*l^| m 

^ f#iT[^s^ ^p4«piisi:] I 

#sw fiwR!^ II 

[^]in^gTl^^^«R^5^5nnii 

^ urn [. MfdMKjfii^nn— 






8C 

[^]t^: W. I I ?WT ’fW 

[tt ch i f i aiffl f^’] [ 12“] s?qnT«3iM i 

^ ^ t • 

^\wi'. fy?3SRiT<!fqif h 

V5»HTIPfT<l IR^RTWjjfaf^ n 
f^f%?ra f^Rm^ I 

^:'i!^ w^Rzi ansrfici qtftr*!: n 
fqf^ firfinj [^T]n i 

^qraf nfircpSri^ ^ n 

f^*T^[flT]#^ Ht# »3fwlrf?i^ I 
ftWir fa»^'tS«?I<TO*TRT*lf^^f^ II 
[i-i”] [fsif^l^ jranrsTs^ i 

ftTITRS^ ^ V T[«8nf? I 

^ qftTsra?* ^%5T fkm\ ?raiT!tW]W n 
^mtJid«ir I ^raiwirl^ qfrsiT?i^ i 

«rei‘ staff’s ^smi I 7f^ nf a qT^qf d— 

=e»?7!I ^rft II 

Isigilit JRijfq^Tir [13”-'-] * * » 

[I4'*]qra^ ?rmf i 







8C 


?lftlijqt*re^JFt ^ ^ ^ II T^TI 
71^ 5»f: ^5Z?rf^— 


wti:^ 

^ <i ngnwT » t» ^ Tgn ^ ^ 3rT[*TT]fa *t^ 

I TTJTO^IWTre— 




5^14']^: ^:%7i w ir:w^: i ’>n^: iratsrt i lo 

siw^WTr: ^rf^ Ji^H5T h f^i^ i 
ifTfnt ^ I ffH I 


^WT% S f fl T H T^ — 

I 15 

^ t fim I ^1 

f^W^Tff (f^) Mf^awi ^TWIT I 

in^fegr qft^ h 

*8*^ ^W?3^Jlf?Jf^ I 

BaRwnftr"-[i5‘]8jrn^rawrft^« ffiri 2 ^ 

TITO 4|«flll*W<M.ftddFm^— 

II ^ ‘ 


Ms.—1. iitfl^ 10. ^ 12. 15. -fw 17. PWT 23j 9^' 


'9 



51 qjtofir ^ fira% I 
5T fy irag?i"<TOm ^n»r^ [sr] 5i^ m 
yTi f Md i fWfiT I ^51^ TO?! ?i?n5i?reiT»nfM 5n ^ 5i !![5iT>i?r 
I >W53?wfq wm 5^qt3i*i ^?nfa i rms 
^[^] [15'’]<fVddHn^— 

^ ft ^rrf^T 

^ i^Tt ^ imjw 

^?r«- • -f^ I — 

«! ^rrt ni%8\ I 

10 ^:'w. BSWt 5IT’SRpiJlft swts^ B II ffdl 

^ ^«I^^Tft51T ^[5i:] I 

5| IT^RTfq ^sfq 51 tjf????!?^: | 

^in^ffT mRiTJwniira 5i^s^ ?! II t^ii 
rrarft ^ ^R^ran: ^r^': la i l- ^Kdi^Md i ^!?ifnl...[l6“] btctt 

-L''> w^— 

T? m JTlTf [Wf ftl^] ft!^ 

Vpi\ fq<««!H*|?T ^‘WRJRTT^ ^ STt?r JTTOII 5F?r 55[^[H] fsn^ I 
^S i qf^^ Tm ?rfw?IR ^ IW15T gfR# I rrar^— 

5if^raraT- -i ^5iT%^raracr-..f?ift^ I 

20 rt[ff JT^]^ wft I 

f^ift.[16'*].?R4w4r(?) tn5f btjtw: snwr 

^.fel^qpirT .^1.^sltr ^ 

nf?wwR f% 5tf»i5i: I ^ ^ Biwra f% I ?wn?[ 311 W ^[5r?t]fe 1 

Ms.— 1 . 3. ?iw, 4. 10, 'fiwra 22, 











^■3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

qrm w] II Tisift I 

Wift ?I?st ^2iraTOR?3aT?l. I ^ I 

[17“] f^pswftt ^ I f!|^ W5R:f%^ ^ I ST qnl 5T 
^wisT^i dqi-jtai— 


^ Hff ^ ^ ^ I 

m ^mm t fsrf% h ^ \ 

^ ?T?T JTsit ^rg I ^ ssrr^Jil fkWfiT i JT^uRwrn- lo 
ww I w. %?T f5i4T^^T?i[^jtt] [17'] iRgatirm ^- 
WJ9 WT fg rgT ^ ^qr «n^sT JTfi^^ i ^rar^ei 

^NrtlT^: I WT^*TTTTST*Tin ^ ^- 

^^«ir siTT^fiTfa ^t?TfT^aar-f^qr^ ^T jiailtmf^ aiT md- 

>> 

l?miT II 15 




gwgrar i 

«^s n <ii wqt^«iit i B 

[ 18 "] Wt d<T»IWlii \ 

^ wmn ?ifftnrf ^ II 

^ i fddl^lt^ti l Pird l d l TM^Ult^fd^q^ T; I 
ismfm «T? 5^ «rerT ^t rT <R» i f^di; i 

n<^w^i g >f T < i ^ Hin^u g g^ rB ^ T; ii 
ilKI^ljHUlMilgl^ii MlUwa^ WdT: I 
10 ^" 

Trer g«irT #% iror ^ I 

flllT» I ^ W *<K< l <^ II 

[18‘] ^ I 5nw't*w-^i5w-llw-frtwra?i- 

«i^9Wi i#rt ^1 

15 ^ ^n^RI ^i^td I 

A. Text as printed by late MM. Haraprasad Siistri. B. Manuscript 
in the possession of Rajguru Hemraj Sarma—the basis of the present 
edition. C. Fragmentary manuscript of the Darbar Library. HS; 
corrections made by H. P. Sfistri in his text. MS. : Restorations made by 
M. Shahidullah ; Tib.—Tibetan. 

2. B, ittrretireii 3. B. !r?pr»n3’iI 4. A. irawn^W—HS. corrects: 
*nMTi I B. wr^ i 5. A. urm i B. irre«i; 6. B. fJreSw; i 
7. A. sihjwl^tnrmFjm: i ». A. ; B. i B. i li. B. ftr i 

12. B. l 14. A. *«5ri; A. ’sre ; B. ; 

HS. corrects: iw?. A. } HS. “Swiftnr i 15. A. i 



siTHW ?ra— 

JT ^rruRT f% ir^ ^ I 




srw’iir ^ WT*!% ^ I r[^^ ?ira w? i m 

iraira: ^Tn^'. i ^«rt ?i?i: snwJi^': i 

^1 fiff [i9‘]?rT^5rMT wnf’ir: i 
iiTwiit g I ri^ m% arsr’^^— 

5i ^1 %mfci 

^wr^fft I srmwlf ^ 

v^ft I «IRR w^ffi—^ I ^sersi^ ^r^: i ^ ii ^ 

mtw, ^ I ftjaifa 3iT^: i w\ ^fnswrtsr [lOT 

WP9'. I 

Os. 


V^ u ^ fTfCi 



^iz^reura^ppIrFt i tjciintJriRi ^ fwift i i 

^qtsiHratwni ^ si^ma ^^ratwi ?r?T ^iicnvirq 

*n?n(a I ^rar si*^: i stp^jrr^ 

I s! fB: tpcwf^: i fita i ^qcii st fsi<?f 

I ^ i #irw [20"] wm 


ir, 


2. A. 9| ^ipp^ ; A. ««_,; MS. restores as Sg i 3.A. i A, v^m ; 

A. H^?,—HS. 4. A. 3ilffW?i A. It is better to 

correct nfitfiiv?^ as n?! n fiisifH i 5. A. iW’ti’niWT g?rat i G, A. srm^g^ '«n€t?t, 
HS. I A. rrftiS^ ’^iti A. °^wit<i i 13. srisr^'^p^tJRSTJj i 

HS. °^s»wnti 7. A. “iiflTWT %fn; HS. jmi"»rq 

8. A. G. A. A. ^iS^^irrfiffni lo. A. 

^ »nifiri 10. A. ’RT»; HS. WRT?l 11. A. <!WTT%ft«iit snfrj; I 
12. A. B. qfyq^, MS. restores | A. ^ MS. ^ «qg^ I 

14. A. °sMir: I A. B. ’inre (?). A. ^wsiht ; HS. ^rsisint i 15. A. 

16. A. I 17. A. 3»r, HS. 3 »t l A. !irra?[; B. f^Ra^ i A. sp^fsTST- 

HS. it^(f»raiwffl I 18. A. firBii 







I fTOT mm^ 5 !t% i ^RT^^Rmr^nii 

I ^iwt *11% f[?T: I ?nn ^ surof ^nl^ 

?ra f^snsits^ffi i n^* 

^rg?jqT?«^| ?TI% »inira^ci^siT?tl ^5>l* 

5 I HtTSBri wiimi i »^Tf^nTWfraT ^i5it*irt: 

%iroT[iiO']cr ?f(i w^f^i ^fn^irmTt 

f^Rl?:: I fjRSR^ I ^'^— 







10 W 'fW ^1 

*n% I ^ m.?n^ii3iT«idT^ t?i5ra i ^sro^rentti 


>1 Os, 

I ?raT I 7if% [‘31"—2J'’] I fim 

15 mswT^ I I m ’n^mraiT’c i srerartfiran^ i 

?ra qiii^ifflfd I qrtwrqsr^^sf ?nl5fi i ?nf wiqnstq^- 


1. A. ^stajatfifln ; HS. ^fsTRiaififfh i A. imn®; HS. flinTO I A. ^i^- 
«WTS[; HS. ^imw^ira; 2. A. ftwr, HS. sflw l A. snfe. HS. anfe l 
3. A. B. %%!^pireg^-(?). A. 5W^»IT ; 

HS. 4. A. ?iwpn?i; HS. ^WT^i A. ^if HS. 

1 5. A. ; HS. I A. si5n»n«n; 6. A. ct 

HS. trrflTlW( I A. wfif I 7. A. ftiijmt^ 51—A. ^rrewim. HS. ^sk^iwi^ ; 

A. ^rrWtwi’C«05l^Nr—A. ^ifinwi*!^ 8. HS. ^iwwh, broken in B ; 

9. A. I MS. I MS. reconstructs the stanza thus: 

fW qre l iw 119. A. ; 

MS. q ^ fa I 11. A. w^frj i A. ^PJiarei; HS. '<PBW«. 12. A. ?ireJt 

?n5* I A. HS. fil^^ I 18. A. ; 

B. fol 21*'''missing in B. 14. A. ^<it, HS. fl^it; 16. A. sniw 

HS. Jreid; A. °«l5rira; HS. i 






qr?f I ?raT «a a^ ni fg f q T tf q ^ n i 

w«TOW3iTsiHt5iT*i^ I fWiT?i?rerawf?3T%(?ntnf^ I 

^ srerfti^ ^5iT?t I srersHftrfH i rr^ ^ i f?it 

^ fw ^ 5f I qF5?n5Wfq ^ 

ftRf I ?T?T I sn% srerap* I 

?RT5n%fT^T ^ 5n%, 

’«n^p?rWjT«i I fwnci % qra ?rei^ i ^w- 

I wrr »T^?r i Ti^psnrnspn i i[?r. \ ^ ^ 

^qqrpii%ra^^RT^rpPt^ I i lo 

^ i ^ fq: tpjn^: i tnwT^iw- 

fS5^ wpm ^ i 

smaw 55pfcr ^gnft i siw^pt »n^?9 

I fi^iqwp I w ’*T% f^: I ^rora^iTf?- 

m^[ a^TT TO^Tfer ^R^sjsiPfT sfJifirera^ 15 

I 5f M I gspfq f^nif^T »n ^M ^»RT^ fa i 7 ^ 

^ 5* fswa: I ^vfmrn [‘22’] uipwwsrai^qnriilsi j ?nR 


‘V 

fSHSf R 


2. A. ^wff»n w i » !PlgI ^ ; HS. °aiT»n»faT?t I A. JtireiHn HS. I 3. A. 
^ : HS. w I 4. A. ^ ^ HS. sRrgq i A. printing 

mistake for I A. ^in^iT?[4*r HS. nlur^ix^p^^ i 5. A. HS, 

«I?pMi 8. A. «w«rHS. ^;9. A. fpiftfift; HS. 11. A. 

occurs twice. A. qT H Tq ^w in i^ ^ HS. I 13. A. tqi:; 14. A. qf^ ; 

HS. qfiw 1 A. ?Rnjwn HS. JRurei^ A. ; 15. A. ®s-sfifq HS. Sfqfipw:; 

A. wiafpj HS. wisftq ; 16. A. j|qi> H. fWi A. »j yiKPr, A. ftqnptfi!*n; 

B. fturol^i A. 17. B. mwwsq- A. -anq- 





I !iwi?ra^rat?tl^ i ^ fi^ 
?m: arsnit ^’t^^T^ f ^grr grfl^i rf^ 

5RT^^?jfni ^ m\ mmv. ^if^i 

Tm^i I 35Rfci ?ra^ ?ra: h^^:—T sitf? i 

^ II Tfa II 

w^sj iT^i ^i|5Tf^re^i 5«W5- 

JTCfT <?I^ I ^J?WT^yld I Tlfi^re— 

I qwi«ts5 *ra% ?n^ ^ ^- 

^itn^ g T q . I r^ ^ ^ I ffr[:] i 

w^ I JirlusRjn^raiTt ^ 
llJlW* 3W[23'’]fNTf^'1 ^ «J ^15^5 mWi I 5T 

^rfkf^^regnq^ i rreng— 

5reM 5g^^Mts^^raT^: ^ i 
5f sippiiHr «'?!^ fltfwT: ii 

fWT^^srer:uTRfqsnsrafei ^I%ft?9T^i 

1. A. ii%w—; HS. Jifijafl— ; A, fe*n— 2. A. kjitwI ^wwa^fir; 

HS. ; A ; HS. I A. ; HS. ^- 

^ < iiqii f^ > 4. A. HS. ^i«a1^8ifti B. TO, 5. A. ira»nfcr B. iif^rtqi 

6. A. n?|, HS. TCT, MS. H!|i; A. %%, A. 7. B. . 
A- ^;A. A. MS. restores 

I 8. A. ur^r?fe, A. fTO^, HS. A. t|^j HS. ^ A. ipr; 

HS. i?s; 9. A. aro ; ^lTOp!I i A. fing^ 11. A. TO3{tiI»i 

13. A. 3^ 3^tTft°; A. ^wrw, HS. A. tro, Hs. 14. A. a tTftff W ^»t, 

HS. “turt I A. °f?jiireirTCsiT?^, 16. A. arr«lS’i HS. sim^q A. «wst 17. A. 
has ft before to and has no ^ after it. A. flT^TOfif i 



firms i ’5# ^— 

^ ^1 ^ vi%: ^4ii?i«i?: 

] ?RraTf^fqr. im’^T^«rare ^stsw'r: qf ra i r<»ii^<m ; 
mmr gmtrw ^ insffer f^ai?*rT^rirf?i f%^; i f^^smar- 
I SI w> Hisunqr^gm^ i 
^)irtaq^if%rrrsn^qiH I Tsnfir 

^3^^ ^[T ^ I ^rt^r I 

qf qif »Tm*Tr Si%fIRf r^ W^S fsi^qRrltqT?^ I Ssirlq— ;^Q 

^ f55Tf%[24^'’] simwisiairi 

qrzmrf i ?Rra— 

^’Cft ^fft ^ ^ I W^ ^wn% irfW 

qqqrmriSdgllifJ,^ I 

^rtt ' tsiR^HlTTf^ Wi 15 

^mrafh I Hsf«:asr— 

^ Tfd I q?ra fwsirai i 

«?i I qr ^RRm war ?mg— 


1. A. i|^'^ 2. A. Wit A. ^niif I HS. takes ??[’] '*1 as a part of the 
doha by mistake j 8. A. A- Ijm* A. 

5. B. fttBTR!tT5^ 7. A. B. ; MS. restores A. 

9- A. B. ^f^(?); A. wlfsr 10. A. flf^»iifsr A. «Jit% 

A. 11. A. I 12. A. siJiWT, HS. 3IZTWT I 13. B. . 

B. 14. A has no ^ after f%r?ianj i 1.5. A. B. 

A. ^ 15 T HS. st^ ; 17. A. J A. i'5sraT— 18. B. »?} i 

A. qsiT«»f »iirfPrw’41 





SI’? 

^ I ^ wem 

w^i«rRT[2r)*] $iJim^iW5rT*iHi^ s^rnrfwjt i '<rb\s- 

^ f^j^Jirn ?raT^ wr 5 rt: i 


2JTI 'srtt: ^sis^sntanJTfi^ ?if^: i crrliT^rer 
«T^»psiTfw: ffff I f¥s5^s^ ^ I [fW^ 

frf^ I 


^ I is5j?t I %iewi»nr- 

^ i ^fij^ottswri’ir ^irafgsiT ^r^tst 

id [26’] #S|9 fq qTft ^i tT I ^ITSSTSlcrra I ^(?l) l] ^- 

51 wqfh I qiw ^ »TqaWf ^ i riff 

^ ^*%q?T ^ ^ 5iw 5f feht^q^ I qrer ?!n qwr?^ 

«ir8»<g» i f<v in d q; ^ ^xrafrara qw^R^ qf »ir^ 

^ q ^ maq I fRT q^ q I qR^Rt^R RfttqSTR I sqrqqiT- 

15 #nt qnxqq51qqiftsq|% i RqqT qr^ qqfm qtq i crt 

[26*] hr qw qi^ ^ gqq'?T R f^RT^: fwq^ I 


S A. qf^f% A. qrqqsqt;^. A. -^idvro; 2. A. 

g^rafni 3. A. aare, HS. Jii^re ; 4. A. A. T’sft, 5. A. arf%^a- 

aretJft; B. '*raT; A. afasrara^f am I 6. A. | 

[ ] The portion within brackets (lines 6-10) is omitted in A. 8. A. MS. 
restores this pada as [fif^ ^] ^3^% I 11. A, a^l^kwr[ftl]fa 

q?! aa aafa I A. jjaiamaiwit pat; 12. A. asjrfa instead of afari 13. 

A. aqana; A. aa am ^ataamml; 14. A. has a after aai j A. %ia 

ftaam > B. TOtsfaasaw i 15. B. mmw)® i 16, A. has no a after art, 

B. arta ;A. gaaitafaatsa: fifiirt t 



wr i i snif%^ 

I fWT?[g»ICR^ST ^Tt^l ^ fR^ 

’R^rraT’^rt I ^ f*»Rit *nfq JlfilfllRfd I fHajt *IT% I 

fd: I ^r4«hrad: f^irofRiRfarwiT i f?r: i 

jjrra^wrt w|\*i I «nfe*n5rft: i ?ri ^ 5 

f[2r)'’]a?jfi 1|^WT^ m iTOTOTf? f^Cf ^Ms i rd I 

?nn; fcr*i^ciT»7T^ wturt i ^ 2if? ^- 

qW^rwT^r^ ^fd^<fq 5j wRfdi ^ 

511% I ^nijRT^RWT^s! Rf1%: i ^rfa «r^- 

wrtsr: S3 ^rrfii^nf? i iO 


gsilRT^—^^dwfq 31*3^ 3^3lGrad 53; I rm f%3m 33- 
3RTSrT[-27'‘]ff^ faraftr^ 33fd l ct^T 3^3 3 f33R35i I ^RPR 
l3»3S|3rarfn5!Wrfq rwr ^’3Il^qft«l<l|Hj ^ 3T 

fT^Ri^Rf: I qrdfe 3T 35raiTf%«3Tf^d I 3 3^3Fa 3 t^ 
H3fd I 3iswrr% '^RWRRii: 3f3 3TOWd I 333133!^ fW I 
3W«lT3i^3 ufirfirfcnami rR[ g3f^«I3I3J| 
3iT3 g3: [27’’] 



f3f3?r: I 
f3 3 m ^3 <^ 


Ud^I^— 


15 


1. A. Trtl instead of ; A. ’iraiTW^il^ra HS -^"sm i 2. A. 
silT9tTO^?r HS ftr%«(iWfI° ; 3. A. I A. srfiiUT^ft ; HS. ufw- 

I A. wpng instead of iri^; 4. A. wi^:; A. '^Pirar: 5. A. ?sa?| i 
6. A. HS. ^^WWT?( I 7. A. ’SWI^n ; HS. °#lt I A. ftngq^Jire- 

msw I A. iftqrft^nwit «wrei ^nfeb] A. Hrf>»Rn^fa i 10. A. i 
11. A. ^nftTwfif; B. »r HI# i A. Jl^araRisr; 13. A. 5w; HS. ; A, 
; A. ^^WPIwPwiqiT’it; HS. ^'W^-; 14. A. TOHifiraif^ ; 

A. i?Tt>ir!il H#?I; 16. A. TOrara#’® HS. ^4dl«Jl®5q#; A. H fH«lf?i I 

17. The portion within the brackets added in the margin of B. 





ip 


^«t*«rrq %«TqvAcqT m JWRIT^ II 
fqTRa f^lfei I 

5 i^: qjraife: ^ i 


m ^ I JTOT^—trwhiT ^ra5[[28“]f2WT*iT?i 

qfenjtit— 

^RfnwKT: ^ ir^rra*^ ^ i 


10 ?RiT?^lfftRf H^<iR*ifqK«l'«5«a(«rd I ^ 

?R »R^i frr: 5 iT% m %p«f 

?Rn?i5f«Rfin irag»iq^ii 

I ?i^ ^ »T^ I wsftrifT: i ^ ^5R- 

ii»q«W T^a?I f^qrw ’ersreT^^wl^: \ ^q^»*itsn?i.i 

15 ?i [28*’)^ jr53rat?% 51 iRfa I 

M(4||<H^<d1 7m 5!TO qi«qm I 
Ucsrrantqr ^ ?rer %fe?i i 
^ ?!^;f?i ?ww I 

fi?%T ^ ^^q qr ^g r ra g ii 


1. A. <WR^ J A. } B- I 2. A. Jwmjmn:; HS. ®s!t?!; i 

3. A. I 4. A. “roi: HS. ?WTI A. sitnMl A. ^<*9#; 5. A. has no 
ifa after ^TOfn i 6. B, original ftumftr corrected in the margin as ftww 
which is to be restored as fimTTO—, 7. A. % i 9. A, Rsng^r 

10, A. 11. A. ?Rni®i A. jRiT nt wwift I B. 

fSrow twi wnrfh I 12, A. ?m i 13. A, wit ftftfi i 17. B. n?qmi^ i 

A. 18. A. has ^fl[’] instead of wnf A. i 19. A. i 



wwT% ^ I 

^wnR?T: it ^ i 

TTwrc^ir^siH^niT^I^ fim: i ^ipf?RRTf3i§ i 

r^l^^K] %^[‘-^-^‘] ITfT ^ 5 

vk^\ ^4— 

nfW IIT I ^f^T%T ri^ 

^dzf?5T^ it%?it: i i?%sT%swTfi:’ir; ^ 

I fWT? - 

^ %#* ^ mn ^ l ^ !^ ^^^T ^ ? ql^^ii^ jo 

?R^iTq?npS: ^rf%c^i ^ ^errc^ i 

^^r*f ^RT f^f [ftj^ W I wiriR w^f^^jstd 

?iT5sl arssi 5j iTsrfh I ffr:i fi!<?nfsT3i5g^-fTT['29'']c^ fi*«i/m5ji 
M ?uiT^2r f k I 

wm ^ ' ^nawt fw»%»n% 

*llffc4 fra ^ J ^fTT’HSfTf^— 

^ frr ifr ?TT ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

frowf ^' saT5rpirai|t^ ^ 

ifk I ^— 

2, A. ^ ^ HS. ^ ; B- 3- A. t?, 

HB ^1 A. 'ww: A. ftrg 4. A. t^ifiral:] 5. A. ; 

A. ^ 7. A. MS. St ; B. 

10. A. I A. I 11. B. qT»no ft!f%f{ I 12. A. %giH, 

13. A, m^if, HS. ^1 A. 7pirw»f9n»ranra ^ 'rmniPf HS. 

?PjmhwT»RTO— 1.'). A. A. ^1^', HS. ^PRW;, A. 

16. A. has ssaft instead of 17. A. A. ’T’ttpii, HS *nn«»t, 

18. A. A. fsrara^» ‘^- ' 





2if??T^~^?; fiiRRf [30“''] 

I firei fsifPsrei fiff^ ^ i wit— 

f^Z ^ I tl ^fq^ gR Ul i gi ir ^l 

5 gf? tM s?:— riT sirftf ^ I ^ WT>^ 

TIf<rMf^qn*I^<M*IWi|| ITt^: JT^rl I 5 ut^^ qi^ I W^— 

^ I ?lf^ »T^fH 

^ f!T 

to: ?Tt^ ^Tf f%f^ ^ mi ^» 

10 fiqw *1 qfaHT^R i 

fTrwff^ wm ^ ^ m[i] 

TTTqrt^ ^T a t^iTs^TgifiT qtsfq ^^it: qiSRUTWfqT?! I TNrr 
ftnrr*?!: ^retsrf^qfTirrf^wirRf^ 5®'^ ^5Wif% ?ri ar*rer 

q^ ^Jlftrfd I ?I?r WqOr qi^RT^I Tm^ I ’9RTfW fsRTOt 

ir;t ?i^s^ u^i^ ^t^ram: wq?w: awi- 

qiPRT[3r]fq I 


1. A. HS. ffj I A. ^?lTO*l*r I 2. A. ?Ri I A. I 

Folio IK)'*’' is missiii'’ in B. 

4- A. fqfl MS. corrects as I !’>■ qif^ can not be taken 

as the last part of the pdda. MS. reconstructs from Tib. I 

7. A. q%flr corrects as ^55 j 8. qjf^ should qff^ ^ HS. takes 
as a part of the doha through mistake. 9. A. should be | 

A. MB corrects as llt^, T2. should be restored as | 



i t?-? wf ahrfNfran i h 

irafs I ^fK I ?nT: aav*T?rw: i ^ i si ^iwRi 

m^^^ I 3rt?^ i rf^i fsi^^ i 

\ ^R%^Tfsi<g^ I qnj riff U^^rgHWe# | 

uatia^gfin?! Hirf^ti^cr i t%?:c?T*naTc[ i r> 

^*i^%*WT^ wrftfpi I ^WTsirofti fiTfaifin? srapiT 
af3[rli* »3T [31'’] ?r?T ’9i^qfi:«![T^*T ^siRitgir siar 

Hswfq ?I?jqfti?IT»IT?^ ^f{ I Sl4qira?i: W?l- 

I nf^rarsng i faing f^iiisr.^jraragsi 

SI W ^ ^air^Rir fiI??I^fiT% l sn ^s ti qt^ | ] ftisg %t 10 
^ar^qata Ha aqfH i f h: afr^qi aan Hqrgqrgqiaitqf^ wenarnr 
hH I Ha HfsitfHHf adasiTHi unra i anta h fti^ifn i hh: 
HHigaar f^[32"]ats% WH fH arr^ frofni nang ^a- 
fHaiaa H aafn i afnai^fH ang i afn a^qn: fq^laiaiaiaaq i 

awaTHigai?} i hh ^ ^ ifi 

Os 

^nf^ I 

ir i5^f^ I 
^ [tTsaf^^] II ^' 

1. A. I 2. A. instead of i 4. A. ftf ; HS. i A. grey, 

HS. I A. eff^ ^i8?rwre4l 5. A. fl^t«r€ig[?rRFr^ i A. B, ^?Tfw:t* 1 
B. m\^\ A. HS. “JTiTifi A. ^NrsTTf^f^i 6. A. gr^jrfjr 

8. B. ^ broken in B. B. 9-10. The portion within 

brackets is omitted in A. 11. A. f^rsi^Ti i A. HS. i 

13. A. 14. B. I 

15. B. A. A. Xf^ ^ ^\f^ \ 

16. A. I I 17. A. fir^ I A. MS. 

restores: hC | 18. A. Sp^ a aqlT I In ^ the portion 

-—a H®r5 '* broken ; MS. corrects A: H^f% a qsqfel^ | 

A has no tfh i 



i i ^siM ^ ^srrofqiw: i 

^ jra««fT I ^ ^sRtwj^riSt^- 

[32'] 5f ?i^: ji^gn^rfain aig q ; q^^i i ^ 

I w[m qf^ qnt ^ ^ qf l : f ^ g? l 
5 qwn wt ^ t fir^: wr sire^ \ ^ ^ sngqrqjrm 

I frar gjfqqifiii«nf^{fdi: R^mqqs^lftl 

qiftRrf*?n arre^ fqfaqqfr: ^ ainqnfqqrr: cr^ ^ 

wi^qnR?iftqif5?T i 7m ^fiMqiiW 

wf? I 5!?NT[33'‘]^fq^qrari ^ ^narararswif^mr^qt 
m: I WT?t 351 TO wl^ I ^ 
t%s!q1m«9f'fl<«nqi: ^Rfq^imm HRfdi ^ B^raff^wiT fa: ^ 
^prfiRT^^n^: qftfsfg?iw ^ ^ wiftf?! 1 ^ T q g fcj t fti^q^ a i 

^ iTTRn*WT^rafe I frartq «! vm^ 1 fa: ua: ^htt- 

15 anfqqfeqR^ 1 rt ^%a ?Rfq Ra^w— 

^ ^fWm SRviiT^ ^ [33"] % I 

awRji<^i4 ard^ 1 ^^T-^ddar ’r ^*id<aiir«{<m*i aRtfa—^anla* 

I 


1 . A, ^ [:] ?iirmt [;] i)!?! I A. sfiftfiimt | A. qt ?in#w?|ii; i 
2. B. (?) I B. ^iiwT (?) I A. w [:] 

I B. ^ .f5«ii 3. A. ?wi B. *nTO:i 

5. A. ftr^ I 6. A. i 7, A. i A. ^ 

B. IP? I A. ^ I B. ^I?( w ?l I 8. A. °^)r HS. 11. A. ?w: 

for 5RTI 12. A. ?wf(n; I A. aMwifu jhp? i 16. A. ^iaTr> 
MS. I A. atajt I B. aT[f], the last letter is broken. 




WK ^ I lawnl 

ftra?! g*i: ^iiT4iy^chiq<n(r^<ri44M ?wire5^ i 

MiiWAqliR^ wpiffi ?n^f?( I jjji f^Rrarfti ^ iitfif?! i 

^ ^ arijj; I 

[35l-^‘nl««!ifWt I ^ ^ »3(TOn ^(miinH»i i ?wtri 
«nt^ 9ikfirai^:i [«iTftr]^5n?i^: i ii#— 

TOR^T ^ S' ¥rff^^i ^ wnl^ pw 
ft^rSwT^! ’SlTJRJlf^ M'^ra* a<T^ gi l f^ g » T 

9[tra^fg!iT namWd I ?ra ^r^^raraw^— 

^ ^ ik 'fTT ^*11 

j?nki?r ^arapir^ wraar ^s^fsS?i [35”] m uftw 

;rW I *f «ni^ ^.fara^ j 

dT^R^ ^«5TRifiTfd I ?iia’d%?raT a^arififsiT ^ 

^ I Jpeit^srar i 

’jra^ ftf ii|ft»j fif [Tri]*»*T%fd?n«ifarf^afTSmf%i ?raT— 

1. A. A.B. ^ MS. I A. «ft?j 

«lvn['] fl^^’^iL'] fliTtfri I 2. A. I A. A.t^ 

forSQI^ 3. A. HS. 4. B. qfl>IIi f). A. *** 

34» '' of B. is missing. The portion (p. 65, 1. 5—p. 66,1. 15) from ^ 
to is missing in A. 8. B. ^ (?) for ^ B. for ff 

MS. restores the preceding line as: Sj .td^N ITT%9 | 






ftWf ^ I ftf ^ . [36“] I 

%air ?ra1^ jrnwi 

jfPS f% ^T# WK. ^ • ^r^«i 

I «i ffa i 

5 ^^t=liT«RT ^ wr^firfhff 

(?i%r I ^ ?irei«r i i «n% 

^ 5iT% fff sf ^ ^umi: sn% sttir: i snf% [a]^^: i 

[30’’] [frr:] 'jt^^ g fggra \ ^rw irtw[:] 

10 I sft^Hftrap^ f^* ^t^n?r •shTi^csiTf^Mi i 

fflfi flim8 51 

I wpim I ^ wfl ^ w§ qtftgr fi r i 

^flT^f cJTsr—^ T5i«irm?n qy ft gr fe i ^wnik 

jg ?ireiftr I ir^lf d ^'. i 

5^f ^I m ^37“]^^ 

qftW^ ^ ^ 5 f fq i f%<f^ I 

W* nw ^ ft ^ H ^ qfl:!iffti?f 

5n5?Rii %5gn^ «wf3ii 

2q ^*ltTt ^ I 7W fHft 


15. A. nriq I 16. A. has uo ffq after the pada. 18. A. 
im ^ MS. laitT A- ^ A. ^iw su i mi I 

20, A, «n?, HS, wit I 21. A, <i«3?t I 





^>3 


’^nfqTT «*ra?iT wT^« 

^ 5i I 

Frai’g ^ ^iii[37'’]sfi II ^ ?ranq,— 

?ITftT I 51 ^^'?T< - 

^ [^TfTO?[] ^ aireiHTRTf^- 

a*nw^fiR?i^?r?[^^W5n^5ii5*ren ?r^— 


^>nff ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^re^tiwTRi 10 

rn^ii«t^5isi^ I ^ ism ^fftfin 

SPT gl|l9<QT7— 

^ ^[anf^i 5^38“j«i fspiR^ 

^iwtIi tpi 

J.0 

»rafin ?i^— 


1. A. °^iWT ^T W. I 2. A. OT^i[ 1 3. B. ; 4. A. i 

4. A. for;»?(I A. for 6. A. q^s|^ — 

MS. supplies the second part of the pads: fjftpiT I >1^5 

for ^ I B. a UMlPu gff indistinct. 10. A. MS. I 

A. I 11- A. "T- HS. 

14. MS. restores the whole jmia as i[jj| ^f!iT I ^• 

c[s HS. 0*1 B. .il^»l- 15. A. I tre^ A. qi^B* 

iiHl- B. 5KlWt I A. TjaJRT HS. I 





WTO?? ?T^ ?r5t^ ??Hin? fjira?} I mS 

^ ftsHiiifwt ’ETsiwT’t ?wni I sai^if 

«it^l1?T I t?>i wn^inrpiWTii I 

5 ^[38*’]% I 

^ wrf%^ ^niT ^1 ^r»ni ^ntsi ^f^cK i f^ 

_ 

WTT??lWm I 

’B^snrraftr^ si ^if^H i *1 ^rnif^: i ?t?t ^ *ns *t^ Tf?5:s5- 
j^Q *1 ^Rnr? •?£. 

^SSjif ^cf%^ ^ I f^si ^W^I»I ^TO*tWsi- 

ira wi TO |\f(f^«ii4 if ^g i i g <il fimR^’ an4 SIT ?W xR# »! 

usTCsy*]^ I 

fa sran^* vm ' ^^W5 \ ^ si^twit!^ 

2g '«irwT a aiftfii a^ aaas^a a4f a%fW Try: i irai Hta ti wffa 
a »tt: i aar a%a ga^ a% 3i>g[g] ay sirari i 

aa 11% fiia*n% a^af a afaSsfu faawaaa aia^ i aar aTif%f%*j_ 


1- A. I A. aiQa, Ms. reconstructs the whole pdda: 

asiflarfaaaataa» a. 4. a. tpwi «<i^«wpfm: 

MS. restores the word after as I 7. B. sifini tfit i 8. A. aif%a 
A. firaMi 0. A. ^^1 B. has B ^ reTw m rtll for 
The number 10 refers to the stansa foUowing. 

11. A. I A. q«m I A. ft>raift«iww-- 14. A. I 

15. B. wm^Tlfh I B. «4wsiif?fl*n I 16; A. i 17. A. nlinHli i 



i.L 

^ *ird^ I fwreJ ^ r 

#rf%?f?raT ^ %«t wt> I ^ 

ijHii [89' ] I 

^ fiTf% TTO nr I 
?if% ^ s^«ra^iTfH 51 i ?i^ n^rant^— 

14 ^tfi I n^i ^n5^fTTn*i5f (4^iAi5T 
f[^ran*iR^ I ^ ^^JT5pTq^ j ^ f5i5RT%5(Tq^^nTnf^ 5f 
nfif qftrflii I H?! ^ ^ ^ 51 

^ ?ira?ni 

^ f% iffrtf I 

ITT TOW *T II 

^ «rT^ ^ %l[40'']ft I ^ 3! fj 

winTiw1^fs?i!l I 5?iT?ii ^r^Tftr Ji5isinftf5! Wf#! fw 

fiiRWi ^tR?irroM ^ ^Tf^grFii ^1 

ftf ?ra H!^ trT5WT?-^* Tsnf^ i ^ I ipf 

5| w?l ^#%5 JTIRI^TftfTl fR^I 

^ JTRRTR ^ ^ wti 

qfWf^ROT ^1 fra I w: ^ ^3raWT^5f 

[40"] ji^^vwiftqraisraT fiRl I ?raT^— 


1, B. ww^i 2. B. flPiftH wi A. Wi 3. A. B. fq q q ?irai5!— 
A. I 6. MS. restores the first part of the pada us qi[^ VT^ I 
A. ^P3tjfttn%i 8. A. ^ ^ A. g^?>i 10. A. 

^ MS.-nniif' % i^i 11. A. ^ ^ 

MS. 1 a. has no Pd 

afteriraiPtl 14. A. °qr«« 15. A. has ^1 MS. restores the word after 
as fiwr I A- 41(4^ for 4sf|*s | 17. A. 1 B. (?) 







5!Tq%Hm: 51 I 

TR^qw^fiiro^i T? 7ifw?[T: ^%%iiraT: I mafta- 

^>ii«iras« I ?Rt iic8inH ^qi?raT i fa: a a t awa i ^r^i^m ^i 
5 aa iw«n1aw *TTa: i ^T?nia— 

WSl JHI 

Tflit TOi w?rg^ n tfs 

%>! ftWH 5^4)(llH9«i «ip[41*]im ^fwDei ««^| 

m»a[w] qraarar ^ i a ^ flaa wq? ff[q^] qfttrra 5?^ 

10 fe^fa ara: i ^ i?7f i ^ qfa- 

fs^srore— 

m^fr^ f% OT* I 

# WR ^ (I ^' 

qra irait aiasttN ai^aiaqiqi^faif^H i 
^. arfemaar ftf fsiraJJ i fg^fwaaa qraaraw 5n% i mr^i aaar«r 
aa f¥ airen^ fqraa Tfe ara^ I aara)#— 

1. A. ifmiN ^nqi B. ireti- sr(?) 2. 13. jp^'i i B. ^15^1 

3. A. i B* 9Wf*r*5?IT ^ ; A. ^TRfTfts* i 4. B. 9Ri|^ I 

A. if M\r .' A. has no of after i 

6 . A. has no after | B. omits after htw and 

after i MS. restores the last two pddas as : 

qRf* a^ m I 

qf^ fasihf Tfwii 

13. A. iqqi^ for I A. ^ for qnf^ | A. aRQ^f I 15. A. «g- 

I B. ITOR for IWTR I 



ffa [41’’] qrqfg i ff g nit i 

f<«?R!5 P^BITT— 

wrei fsRWrt fsR^ I 

SPH^ ^ JTSrBTTgWSff B 5 

3^sftT 51 ^ qBirafwwt gw: I 

iT^ ?iT g fnl5^ fif 3ii«<iffi«B 

fwi^wsra^ ^ rrer I f%«^i«i^rt(^<*ii¥— 

m ff m srift^ 

TO^-^%nifg 1[f?TB 10 

3nnn%ri 

[42“] ^ I ?raT m’Jn^Tcnf^ ^ gsiw^sr 

?raT^wag^m^i ?rang^mwT5 ^twrare^ «! %3i^ 

^rrfw H^i ?TOrP?nf?^BpraT 

?nn^~ 15 

^ rW ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ?RraiTt»ir wn^- 

Bngw* »pei?TO^ ?i7raT w*® ^ i 

T ^ f^*WTgfT^ II ^ ^ ft»n* 

qnr^’ ^fa iRT T ^—fasfft I «iPBn [42'] i 

1. A. HS. for w W I B. omits one ?|T^?I I 2. B. 7 | 7 [ effaced 

in B. B. rm I A. fira«trn i 4. A. iwi for i 6. A. I 

(). A. »tK*. for apt: I 7. B. nfftlt I 

8 . A. rre^we^si I *.>. A. I A. nof^after^pjf^, 10 . A. 

I 11, B. spRlf^ I B. A. no at after ^aaf^aST I 

13. A. fi|8i«wa-«>jnim I 16. A. no tfri after I 18. MS. corrects 
^ as I A. 19. A. finw. l 





H fMraW ??t w5N 

I flrt ?ifMr^jf«jR i f^^whsr ?Nttm 

IT WB(^ HRTff ^ I 

’Pt*! f5!^w9ifwr ^ a^irg^ 5ra%?f i ?T?r ^ 

^wnrlt fi^ I ^ I ^ ?i^— 

Wf^ ^ [4'3'‘] q^ iwfafd I 1^ 

T^[» 3 %tn^ w?rr i ^ qr^ ^ 

WT*i1q*ftJig I HSRfqiRWNdinjdl »zIWT I 

»nfR?R|q?n^ w^ \ ?i5^5t TiRftrfq^irw 

ftrfi4f?wf?n ^ ^ gRi fk i I 3rf«q«R^ i;[^j%3 qr^^ 
qf^i q^ qfd^i ^?N »n?T^5T m wvb^ 7m\ fq?^- 
ftlcOTf— 


1-A. Hiiqre MS. I 2. A. 3. A. 1351 

4. A. «?si^TOl[t}] I 

5. A. MS. I 0 . A. gflRf^ MS. I A. no *fH 

at the end of the puda. A. i A. g-qr^qf— 

®* ’I^RTW*' I i (?) I restores the whole 

stanza as: 

^5RPH [ftqsS* ^ JMm 
3 ^ 3 ^ ^ ifpft* 
qiw qqf* 

sfnr qnf i 

10- A. <n<i(i^Mi!l4y<qi|?l'ft 1 11. A. has ^ after iitqn 1 13. A. has no w 
after *m9i5T 1 



7^f% ^ f^’rT ^ I ^ 

2RI ^ol g fig^ gft’a^aiTfii f^'rr- 

f ^ ?i5r UTOifH I fi%5r jpT^r; ^ ^ft 

^ I fft’^ Tf%stifij5^t; fll3jfsi«^T# ®i I *ig 

fj?^ g ^ fsi^T »Rfsfi I w wm: *Pin»nw5iT5ili4Mq!t^Tf5(- 

fi t 0vjw i ^4< ; srrfem: era i ^ i f^Rsr 

I ^Tf^ [i-4’‘] frrag 

SWtT m I rRIlc^ ^sq I ^SRif^T^ 

I qqsRci ^f^Tf I fiqTOfi »r: g^^q qq ^ajfsn- 

TTqfq’a»(1s*ra\: qff^mq^qfr q^ q iRfh qm: qqgq^s^ mn ^ i 


1. A. *R, qsR, q, Siftt, qR, qqai, MS. ?nt% ‘or I 2. A. 

A. ^tai, B. ^irW I The vo?rse U quoted also in the commentary of the 
Caryfis, HS. p. 15. 3. A. A. I 4. A. i 

5. A. TPraife i A. has ify^ after ^ftair^r i A. 

i 6. A, ^WTTWiq* 7. A. i 8. A. HS. I 

9. A. ?T^ 3!r^qtsriq i ll. A. KTqftTi^rqr qt HS. n: i A. ^ 

m I B. qrf^cT^ifST gTT5»^ I A. ^ vrqfh ^ qm: i 12. A. for x[pg | 
A. has Jim after which seems to be a repetition of the mis¬ 

reading of mm I Four stanzas are omitted here which AIS. reconstructs: 

qf qR[t w qR qjT^ q q?^ i 
IWqr ITfRni" qf qR q^ « 
qf? qnq; q q qRi qq «q qq fqsqrq i 
qi t q^sR qq tpc qq qqnq] ii 
qpq" q^" [q^ ^ ^ ftqq qqi i 

qqqt qfqi gi? rt ^] ii 
qpq fqq\qr qq [gfeqq fqq wq i 
?iw t q^ qqq qtrq] gsq 5wq ii 

?• 



'SB 

*rf% gsirfq [44‘’] ^ 

I rRT H I rWW ^|f% 9f?|[ 

TSIT^ I 

5 ^ TO[ ^ WT I f? 

'*??f qrfe i «T %q# ?i52r I 

^ wr?[ i 

^^Rn^’aTfer i q^imfi^^niq^T ^ qm l r^ ^f%?T ’WBRr 

aj^si ftaq I [45">T^5(T^cirTMT4 qrq ?I^ sj | 

10 ^ > «Rf%f^ ’Iff wr?[ ^ ^ wrf^ • 

q-q^iq a ^ af qq^tf^TR: I 531 ^— 

^qvll’qwqi 51 Pm srqrthfTt apraPRf «#qiqdK: i 
Trg qjwf^ajnnq?!^ ^iq?jT isf^ q^ ^raw^qrrffi ii 

IT ^iTf t v;^ 

^5 vmm^ t sRjr II i 

1 . B. I A. *nf5f(d% I 2. A. omits 1 A. I 

3. A. 1»(*ir>m HS. ^rawt 1 A. wf^<gi?r HS. 1 A. 

HS. ^’It'traqq'’ I A. . 6 . A. ^ for ?ra I 

7. A. B. apparently takes this to be the second puda of the verse 
beginning with q|fq >T < ) t etc. MS. shows from Tib. that this should 
form a second verse which he recenstructs_as: 

an 

qfff^] q>f%l5qqj qin: I 

9 . A. Tsftwftrfor B. »n^«imi«Ri 10. B. qrppfq 

A. ?! A. »r anrt for »f »nfi 11. A. rrar^w 1 12. A. n^iC^f 14 . HS. 

1 13. A. it^TScn j HS. 1 14. A. ^ qpqld I IS- A* 

MS. I 



^ W I ^ W?ft 

qrerftri ?wn? vj4 wr ’stht# ^ 

f^f«RT f «j5 ^ fTi^ fftsr ^ I 

?rWTH<?IW^I cWT^^— 

iTORrafk^r^sfq i 

^ f? ^ ^ II 

5»rar(^5?n![^s% ^irs^T'^airiTr Hfir i 
^epmiT^ II 

U %ifiT w^— 

\nF^ m T ^ 

f%w ^ ^Rrf% fiRP^ WII 

fsj3^ W2iwi[46'‘]^a imrewn4 m 

^ ^f*T»f: ^351*! ?rt»t*i ^ si i g<v^<j[q«il 

^ ^ ?ns4 ar« rtresi ^ «^a #t iwfir i 

mm f% =^Tft ^ 

^TPSff^IFJf f% «ni^ I 

^lt%s| «JT^ %Jlt^!prTOWT%*T f f% <4N44(M<l-qgfi [ | 

7m\ ?t ^fejwf I fa: i jaar^rra fk^ ft? ^rwil 
^isfl^prs I Tfa[46'*]?na?t I fafsg— 


3. A. wafst«ptf?rfor^iiflHPtffri 5. B. *rnt#t?Ii 5. B, TOJjtifti 
B. I 0. A. fip^i 11. A. MS. I A. 

firsp^ MS. I 12. A. s^flri 13. B. (?) for 

fltftii: I 14. A. omits ^ which B adds in a marginal note. 15. A. 
W|5| A . TT^I 17. A. I 18. A. omits H i 

A«^ ^^fPITR I 





TO \ 

^ rirac^ ^crT% I fi^ wn wrf^- 

ij4 nntf^R ?i: ^r w^i^ i f a:— 

a^TT f?T w^\ 5!ia^^ ^ wi fra: 

qrataL t7']^ 5fs|a^d^ wafa i aaa i;fTfq fa’aTSrjn^ aai^ 
10. »Tafa I ararar fm faarSia ^fa i iiaaia; i 

a a f^awTraaisnaif^act af^ at aaa i^ca aai Jratar at 
sraafai aaTJaan^iwaraT^^tl^mTaTamqati^tafa^ faaik- 
arratsa ara^ i w^fait^ ^ fafa^a^ana^awa aafa i a a 
asiaafafa arara: I aHaaaffei af^^anf^ai ac^a^f^ 
15 aaa^ i aataiagfiaTacaTa i aaa5na[i7 'Jarara— 

1. u aa I ' a^jpsaaa i ^ af^raa i a. wWch 

MS. corrects as | 4. A. i fi. A. qg% for q^ I A. 

fq^ I 0.13. A. 9^»TTm?rre; ^t(s!) ftwti 7. MS. 

corrects aia^ arf^ I f^fs faa^i ^ *iftr^3irai^i 

9. A, flW I Ht A. "giitw^ «f?jt (?) which HS, corrects as "5i#l»n4 
«r?fti 1 12, n. ?tMW^KT«r^^ i 111- A. IIS. i 14. B. *? 

I A. HS. 15. A. ii?!lfh^ i A. "^rgTpjRwi 







^51^ 2rmt I T% I 

?ir? ^rarepff f^rarrat %jqT?f^: ^r^TCTraftrfiwra: i 

^ ftRW^H »?T5iT^rai^^?nn -n i ^sn^: ^f q <hw ra i 
xin^—^ #5n: wn fsnraan 

4T^i«tii^MTO ^faciT; f[48''] gq a ^s gqr »q^ m \ 

qfwsn%*!T SI ^ g l^sia^fiwiT: iJsft 

lT?in^*?I 'Slh fq^V. I dlsHlc^— 

^ rfcTl Tfn I 

fiT!!*irsnsnf*TnTsi^^^ si IsnsTfi i 


10 


«^fI?II ff«r?I iT^lfa 5R ItMij h I ^ << qg?r »(q<t [4S*] ^••• 

igr%'' ft ^r?t t^i i ^rsl#^: ^reraft 

^r^ciii|\ g; i ^nsi^^fh I ^— 

ftRT W TOI tT?! I fsra^WT^ ^swR^rra- 

wiiw siT H I ^ s» ^f^?i: %sif^?j ^%sinnsiTeit^fa hjhirtc 
I 5^:— 


1. A. I A. I 2. A. I 3. A. ^l T l t ^ » «W - HS. 

4 . A. 13f^«ir HS. Pw^ I B. Pijj^ i T.. A. nm HS. tjtw. i A. 
P. A. nPpd^- 7. A. ’^Pim i A. i 9. A. B. 

(?) A. omits 10. A. HS. qaptr for 

A. nirnti H- A. ^ | A. ^ I 13. A. MS. 

SRfI ?rg I J4-A. ^ (^) 15. A. ^WP'i 18. B. 9ifWi 





Hff fro ^tt ^fOT3 frf% ip 

^ I fi?Rgq^ai l^TtTElffT I ftiTf ^5% ^STO ^q^[49"] 

’Isfri ?WT 5j^?T?i^g^ 21^ ST ^fcj?l I ^r?w 
5 5i%T I tt# ^ig T n< i r g^^ f?T?Ti} ^t?i«4 i 

?Tf? siw^ ^ fgTrl?T5sis^y*i JTsrfsfn i?^%Ttw ^ «t 
W(. i fif^ ??n^ IItsw ^srsfi: fiTT«n ^tlsR: sn^i 

fRHTc^ f 3^ ts^lg wm ^?is5T I ?»^ IstI^: 

^ tRTTT^ I fI^5Tl— 

10 11^: qrTT^[!}^>'’]Tfffr: sprai i 

aw a f^^sT^ma aasraM wsf? i 

^aa— 

iJaTTf^ # fffT I 

afai 

15 a: aif^ sjjar^a m f^fa i gaa ^ l^ aaq , H?n w w r4M 
awfafa i fafaa WWWJnsraifa ftr^ i 

'• '^' a, I *3ia I a% ''Fa aw —ms. afa % 

Pf I T5. has ^ (?) ^51^ but) may be read as | 

ii. B, ih A. omits 7. A. 71 ^: i A. has wfkf[ before 

ftT^Ti A. g’tr^r^i 13. A. which HS. corrects as | 

^ h Tif{ I I'j. -\, g^srf??T ns. A. Pmqft HS. fn’irafin 

B. f(ff?| I A. if I'or ftftni 10. A. 'roai^fq *11%^ fttif, 

HS. 1 







TO TO ^ WTf I 

I fRT I [50"]iJ^q^»T rT^' Sffsra^ 

V. f^wi: I ^T w ^rwrtfa ww, \ ^ 

?wn?n^fM^— 

1^ W? m \\ ^1 

^ifilfT r|^rs5«hill'll I fl^ %•! 

fte m II ^ I 10 

wn ST? it»Tfira^ siFEf^fn l ?I^:q^- 

^ITORfi qftnrfw^ ^ ?T^5^sftR^fa I tpi ^renf% ?re^ 

5W?— 

SI Trer ^mi ^ WTO% I 15 

TOiro^^rif^^i ^1 

g’531^ wjW* s5t^?raTc[ ^ i s5tfwi »ra^* 

SRlfd I ^reratTTSTWf— 

I. B. 5 j^ for 3(1^11^ I 2. A. lias no ?fii at the end ot the jiaila. 3. B. 

Hfor^T- A. «‘9rwJI-l 4. B. 5, A, ^ ftjIW.i A. ^wrt 

linin »iraii A. has ?rei »T for JTffti 10. A. ^ ^pi|j 

II , A has no after ^Tt'J i 12 . A. -srf^npm for '?fwfiig' i 

A, ^sRb fflffT, HS, ^sftr «rej i 14 . A. ^ for j lA. A. ^tm 
^PInflB I 17 . B. (?) for MS. ^ , A. 







f^RTiWI I ^ I 

ij# wrwwil: ’^WR^T ^qrfeflT: i ?isn 

wnt%«W[T tef ^nftr rw^ fsq?^g'«t?T?y: Misir 

^RRJ ^ *I *Rl3ff I f!eaiw[51"] I 

5 BSWr^f^ IWT WfIT ^ I »5nWS^TM ^g| % ?Tgt I 

d«ifT«n»n<i ^ i ?i^g[ cen^ »?%t 

«nif<i— 

to" It Tf?r I 


5^ 5j^q^sigm^ frer s5hi*w^i^wrT%g 

10 ^ nsfnmii si gspf^xi^ si 

9WfaT?i 5i »ira; I 

tssi TOrraft!?f [51"] ^RRT ^fswwsj 

qwS^?tnf l ^i^niig^IWW si gsi; aiaif^i?ril^si 

15 I Twr^*— 

^rrwi '*itti(^^?iT wTisit sgs^rat^ i 
sr gsi q sn f ^qsi ral^Mifdnl n 



f^:^wit3 w ^ T% ^ s i i f^fii It 


1. A. ^1%^ MS. gi^* I 2. A. 'TOn; i A. 

for fi^f^ I 3. A. has f% after sjrf^ i A. f*i^i for Pr^mi 5. A. 
omits CTI 8. A. HS. f^pm | A. MS. Ji^"' | 5). A. 

A. '5?^ for 10. B. f<(<f3fr for 12. A. ipnr- 

MS. ^l|% I 11- A. 1 15. A. Ouftl^W i 16. A, mgin i 

17. A. HS. ^ItftirsfTtsi A. i 18. A. >nft( 

19. A. ^ifflSwrftpJT I 



5| ccitig# Wxisr I 

mi riw^^^^nfriq^l 

^ ^(m‘> I ^(mi [5-2’^'] 

1^5re4 sirat I ?r^ ’WT?t i ^ 

tfnRT§ n*T ^r% ?r?Tf%riT ^ I fraiT^qracrf^^— 5 

«T5=H I 

ft^Tsfi 5iT*Tr 4sw<iiti(^fi \ jwt ^ t%T 

I ^cK^nf'iimi *1 d^l ^T?lfl I 

ggr^— 

^?) ^«?wTwn^iH ^n^mi i 

RStl^ ff wi ftRfT fwm 51 II 

mm mm: i 

I ^ 3R^ ‘«R|^ fqraiarw ?tq qft 5 H 51T (M4i1^RI 15 

i?%rHi firomnsrar m: 

3rwRT?^?rerf5(%i 

TOTl^ ^ 1 m [53‘] 

Os 

1 *15!^ ^ ^•i«i^<.*Jl«*i tnif^fl q?:>5l?xfi?H 

mfH: I 20 


1. B, fliTa^i A. HS, Fol. 52‘^‘’ lost in B. 

5. A, i 14. MS. wrongly reads ? T^ 4?|chc[ | ^ | 18. A. jhHS. 

19. A. »WK I A. '^praK'fll^— I B. I 

U 



ft TOT ft^^[ft?! ^ \ 

g?isfsia|ft um ^ fl^T w. ^ ^rarewf^TlH 

»T^r*l4<irT«H<*I ^ ^rWT f^rT^I ^ »WTfW ^ «! V(^i^ 

N> 

fT fti^fiwftl^^ ^JTT T^ri|i?ff ^ftf! ^i ^• 

I ?i f%«fiTnftR5xii^TO n’lnTr I fi?f 

?[53'’]'^TxiRi ffa fg*iT I T5?pT ^ frt 

^^T ^5^’fT 

10 wi’I Spaife I gswft rn^ljft^PTT?’ I 

fiww: ?ra i *11% ^p^: i Ti^^qfl:- 

TffFn?t fwrfsfi iJM^i^yi: qfw: 1 

cRffft i[«4"k ft ^ Wf ^ ft l^T I 

g%| qW^«t»ITf?f«n l|?l^ f|lN ^ q%T^ 

15 gt!TT^siRiq%m^^t9a: wfiiT I 


]. A. MS. fjisrftr I A. I 2 . A. Wi »jfir, HS. 

wt ’jrfn I In B the portion which contains f^TTRJ is broken but there is no 
space for more than one letter which might have been f? I 5. B. one may 
read: ^ I 6. A. ftih^l A. fflniwfi||^< 

rrei I 7. A. for «f?r i 8. A. ?r?i3®TO^ i A. t'J HS. takes as a part of 
the pada through mistake. 9. A. | A. igqff fjir | A. 

MS. but rhyme requires | 10. A. [»Pl]ftRi; i 12. B, 

(?) 13. A. I A. I A. | A. f|nfi| 

gqiB. fNfqg^l 



^ I ^ 7m\ 


5®f:— 

^ W W 3TT ^1 ^ 

5^w ^T»iTOt2if^^sT 3ns^*n^ f^«wfH 5 

<raT ^ 5<5t'’]isr: ^«ici^iTT»n?^^ar: ?i^ fgra ^ qrarqft ^ ^r 

fismesn^^^^asuiTO^: w^r: i 


lOTJ ^ ^ «f ’jfl^TT ^1 

w 2ifw JRWTt^ x%w^ tTRW^wtfirg- 
waw: I ^ »nw»iT?^ w> ^ ^^rtr fer^rar tssi lo 

I rITSSj ITH 


S.<l^«l#| HRMRf- 


^ ^ TO’JT ?T ^ II ^ I 16 


1, A. Qqfr HS. I 2. A. ^ I 4. A. f^wf^ MS. I 

A. fiRR HS I A. TOR I 5. B. wtftu— B. (?) 

B. Pwrfijt ?) 6. A, B. fjT^^sna'jftg* HS. f«r^i<»i° i 7. A. figrt for %nsm^ i 

A. M’^grramn I 8. A. fir^rf^:^ HS. A. qs^llRTf | !». A. 

TO for TO • A, ^ for w i 10. A. ^jnw; for ^irk i A. fTO[?r]#gr- 
^uSf I B, ts>t I 11. A, I A. I 12. A, aRt*n'?f: i 

A, omits »fii I I'ol, o5“-62'' of B. are lost, From the pSda 

(infra) I have C, 14. A. ^fvafR HS. ^TOTm MS. ^ItqR, 
15, A. qr ^ ii h:^ T ^ restores: qj^ j q||^ after the 

Tibetan translation. 



ITS 




^ d^^f^firtili ^TTaiM *! ^ffl I 

fa: I ^ fa; ^iTsm% i 

jjfq^snu ^ fenarr^ a ^rwaa i ?i^ ^ arta 

fa^ranai%a aw: ^ %aaTfiT% fsrea I 

^ ^ ^XI?r<;wf I 

JJT I ^ 

f 13^ 3W w^ <a 3 if€ j?W 5 a f^ f%*a?i jtIw i 7 [^^ 
JTwSaar ^ f^^i ;tt iraa:^ a^awrar 

a<aTa1awaT?i l^aa^aaaia^aia?! wafa af^ at ca af?if fa i 

10 TTf 

arf^ar*fT5ara^%f^ll ^ 

tssti ?ia: qaaf a? a^afira gw aarsar ftwtwrg ag aM fa 1 
aa aiaftafa 1 ftfsag awaaiwrawa gaaaa; ^aiftt^ a amr- 
ftaa aftarft 1 araar ata?! jwftfaaaara 1 aar ftS^aaara— 

•SCI/ _ 

^5 ^ j?ai mm ^11 rj^ If?: aJ^ai 1 

awa^ arf^ awr ^ ar c^far 11 aft 

aftag ^ ftarawa: aarfa?^ aaft afarg asJaM faasaft 1 a 
^siaara^ aaaai?( ftS^^a aftrg an% aaaa aaa aaf^an a i 

1 . A, nrft^T I 3. A. g«i5t, Hs. I 5. A. aj, MS. a?r I A. aa 
MS. aa I 0. A. qfta^ ms. qftaaw I n . MS. [fgpw] at 
ftaaforaaaai 12 . a, wja hs, imiw 1 kka. a^a MS. 
adiiaa i ' 



fUn 51 f^rafi ^ 

Ti^rsfTffrfsisRrra ww, i 5n% 

q5 ftnnjfrfqfk I tf^— 

i7?g % i 

TJ(g WT^T Vi^ % II ^ 5 

If %T f fTtS% ^rfM^tlSTT^T^ I ^ 

^*i^ l * l 8- i r<W T B T ^ 51 H*!: qT^?rT5nHT^?raT qf5iT 
fi^psnn ^ I 5ifT fr<pftqii5wt«ir 

qr^roqt^Rra^q^sTT^^?! 'qsse^qf^ ^ ^riw«r- 

m\ ^q^anfisRT ^ I 51 ’mqt3tqqt3T% 10 

^1 fTRT^— 

#rr ft3 ^rai w^qiciTff ^ % 

5ST51Tf511 ^ qr^epswmqiTW^ I ^ WTT 

^ qft«wpi^qa*^fq5fq^5!nf qraT«nf^ 

^ 5TT^: I I ^sRhc ^51^ ?rer 15 

qrg: wmj ir§^: 1 — 

^-•^fkm ftsi jrf ^ II 

^ I iltassi ^ f53^q qfe wq^ rtfT ^ I HfT 

?reTT?M5i f^i^ssj 11 # 

55 ro>jqTf»i^ ^i\U% ^ w<,if^»iM<w«ii 7I5 ^ mrt ^ 20 

?nf»ira%fii I ?wnci q^»T?T^*tq f%^ i ^jsmTvjqifaiqr* 


1*2. MS. ^ I J3. A. MS. ?nr, 14. A. 17. 

A.?n^,MS. wfi A. ff^i^uMS. I 





^ ?nft5w: ii 

qfif fka^ I 

^ ?Nt^rTT^ M Sf II ^ 

5 ?ran^fwn5qf«% fsrag: I mi’?— 

qw iWirq <q3f I ^ ^I ^ ^#qi^q qsrfq^ W quq^ 

qwqt^ »Ri%Ji^i[ q^ff? qra^ i q4— 

^ff if^iT ’m ^ W ^ 

10 q?SH^ qqiq?iqq fqwTT^ <sm I q^w Ma|kq« fqqratq fq I 

dqi i |i5 » naisiM«iw qq qiq u n ^ qqTTR ^ ygqm v\ wv^ I ?raT— 

m W5i ^\T I 

^ ^ II 

^ qwsrariqr f q ^fqqr qw qrfa i 

15 qqr H^qrreitqf ’q fqgwTqT?^ q?i%%?i?[fqqnfqq!«i 

qifir qaf* ’a^nf^di »z^i qq qsii^^wrer qi 

qr^qjroltf;; ^ qrfq q^q^rara:i qrqqTOTW^qiitTfWRt 

«Miqqi*^ qwiqqinq* q ^ d ^ T ^ tl lsa q^ I qqf* ^ qifif I 

9 . A. MS. I A. tftm qf?^ HS. qlq m qiT 15 I 
A. qj I C. l^]z, MS. q? | 12 . A. ^§ 5 , MS. qpi, C. 

A. C. snq, MS. qff I 13 . C. fqqr? for q»f 1 q?^ | A. ?d^ ?I 

^ qqqrfq fiwl q ^ i ms. m qiff fq#q^, c. ?ifq 

^ qqqr qrf^ ffqq.(?) 




XPI ^ itm I ^ ^ ^ SWT' 

fs ^wf WTlf^fs ?Tfa^; ^ ^ S HSfel 

Twm^ «4aiTW?T^t^#f4sT f*T^^ ^a I asi^— 

^giT^fa sTf^ s^igs: i 

a^ ^ # a snaf^ fi i ^ i 5 

wt ^ SF»f Tpf^W wisST I 

sggiw ti^ff ^irff w ^ifsr3 II 

f Hs arar ^^R:sTaaaT«R5RT% ^^rws^s^nai^ w sre: asr 
^H i if<!ttr<ws n a T a 1 5 re: i crotss st fs i TT*n?fiT?tfsas^^ lO 
?R^ ar m a^ifsafrar i a rm irfa i 

a atarr: anwa f4l5a tj^ a i M ^ faq?^ aafa i 
fa: I aagaaiTW aarargi a: gaa^arfa i ?raN?l— 

wt w ffm ^ W ^ s?g I 

rim II I 15 

^ ftar HS ag a^ fafafiaa aw wf wgaaaia^ a w?l i 
f^af^aata^aiarwfTTasg^agaRr^aa; “at gn a r fa a aa 
fa” II aan?t aiw^ g ^ana aan^laaaawaafafe ara: i a^ 

7 . A. atHS. ati A af^, c. MS. a^jij I a. 
g^fea, 0 . gafajai s. c. a^fai a. a^w, 

C, %aa5 which is also supported by the rhyme. 14. A. Jftl fafa W 

anpa a aare aw, MS.—a^ i is. a. aa aa i a. aawra i 

A. aw» MS. aw I 16. A. I A, TO HS. ?N I 





cc 

snfimr^* 

I fT^— 

if^ f^r ^ff*TT^ I 

^ imim frf? f%w*fi?: *m ii ^ i 

5 ^ 1^ ^Riarafa 

%9ft 5T «Hif?f I ?if^ 

5!?n^ ^ifiwRriT ^WTartqsR^sii 325r% ^ ?n^ i 

q jnqwqqmqrsn’^traf qrifa qftw qffifh 1qff%?ii 
?l% f% «iTqqjq^ ^ qjT!§i;^% i W. qftqffejqqqi 5IT^t% 
10 qnri^i aw fqi^tpswTf— 

I 

^ sRfi ^31^51?: II ^1 

qfepj wqwf%fi 35Rcsmq fjqfqq^ i q# wqrmq^ffa: i 
qjfwnqiiqT^ %qqi^ Tffi qiq?i I qa^mq arW a i 
15 f[?i: I qa: q®! qiqrqc^ qrawra^ nw: i %a1q 

oRqja-iflqii^ rR[ aatSTJ I q^ H’at 

T^ I 

II ffai 

qqq1^?l3 #T ?r2iJ?tqqNqq^ifiT: q^ f q ^fl^4v q- 
20 ^atqqpqfl qatraq: i Wnqq^ i a?fq q45^^^ at fefif fq i 
qq =qt5qqn fij^qr qraa fqi qanqar'qqT fiwqraq^i 

aqirq^ qn^ fq I 

3. A. qffq MS. ^; MS. g?f qfwTa fioni Tibetan. 
A. ^r^nai 4. A.qrqrqqi A. ?rt% MS. Tifq | A f%?qwn[l 
11. A. ^qfq C. ^ (?) 12. A. qjfq qqgsre I 17. A. MS. ^ | 
C. ^ (?) A. sqt^ I 18. A. qs^ | A. C. qiq, MS. | 





'iftwf ^ I 

f^UTETf WTf ^2r3 li Tanf? i 

^ ai^ iift«rr*t wrfif apcW 

^ «^ni snarar ^ aiT fsi^rftr 

»f*TO ^ ’sfre^ fsna^ftr ^f^rsfe — 5 

anrfTT ^ i 

m ^ vfi^iT H =si^f (I ^ • 

^ranpjf W«lf^?iraTf^ iRa^^'fTt’ir ^ f^ I aTai%fR!PI3t*IT?^ 

*T w^m^wraar qfWTO* 5RT 

^«rfiEr I ^ 5Rgrif^5:gjig»T^ i i xo 

fWT^— 

^ mm fH^m JT[G^5“]f^ ^ n 

41^M^aj«44d«i «TjiqJiai qfcnf^rrar k qn^^q: ar ^ 
fqaireaT^ *raar i qair ir^^g wf^*^af®M qi^qifffTjraT jra 15 
^^qTf%aj gff^ ait^T^ qi^ SI? ^ ^arSTqifcfm 

1. C. ^qj^qrhr? I ‘2. A. MS. I A. 53331^1 
5. A. MS. I A. MS C. aitlf (?) 6. A. 

MS. ai«TT I A. MS. €. l 12. A. ^ 
init MS. I A. I la. A. aeRERQ MS. ^reRQ | 

A. ?iwW MS I A. MS. fqftrm . A 

MS. C. (?) a. ^ hs. ^ i 

15. A, afij}’HS. °5fiw I 10. B.WW^I A. ^hqnai^i 

I A. fftaiM I 



£.0 




inifei ^i^iRUTTrar W’^fsir 

fSpnfirar i ^q^arer 

fm Wf ^ ^ I 

?J5W[C3"]^* ^ ^TW (i 

5 W^qrf? I ^I^wrarf^ I ?ITWlt tlft??i I 

qraftr^T fisfit f^l f5TO*2Rf ji^q^aiH T S?l?filf qiftftr I ^ 
i! r >j3i^ giTtw JTqfa i ^irqsf ^ ^*H?T«n%5T jwrt qro^ i mm 

W?!piTf^ I 

10 WIT ^ ^T ^ 11 

^ “q 5itqqi«i^ I ^tRTsqitfe qrwrar ?rei 
^TiaraTSqiTOTST I qq ^qin^1%qqqqqT»qTqT q SfiqM [01"] H 

tsai: wn q^q^q? i ggr^— 

qjf^qjqj: qwqfq qqftr aiTsqqq; ^ qsl; | 

15 ^sqrqrqsqqq; iqq^?§qR; ^sfq ^qrauanq: I 

1. At -^Tirwrai HS, i A, i A. HS. ^'^ifwt i a. 

tre^Jtramf^amn .‘3. C. fq'fnfq'FT MS. fqqnf q q i \ A. C. 

4. A. % qfqj MS. ^ «d% I C. f^qlwi A. qrq^ 
tf MS. qrq qq ^ c. qrq ^ I A. qirg C. qqirg i 5 . a. 

WiiJT I A, I A, fiait»( HS. gi?znfl i 6. A. «ira^ i A. i 7. A. 

^ *i I I 0. qqf MS. q)^ C. qqt I A. tR^qf, C. 

qiT^qi A. MS. qf^, C. qf^i 10. C. ijqrqqiiffor 

qqqq qm l A. %nq, MS. %nf, C. % mn[ I A. qif^ MS. 

qifq^, C. qjf^ I 11 , A. ^[lij I 12. A. w scfaq—HS. «iii— 
for gww; Fol. 64>^65‘> B, lost* 



fMPff sfTsq^ n 

€T ^[^ I 

«n^T ?iT2Pi ^faf^rra: ^ iwiw ii^^s»sifinfT*!iHraFi ^ 

w<ii ? 5 igtiq fa fi^ wuftr % fR^ I % iTsftr: i 

w fWT«i: i iic*i4 f[4fs« i !ra???i: 

cWT ar^ ^ I i ^rai 

^ a i^f<i I 'as^: I lo 

am m6^5»i W5«ramt viftifhi ?%pT5? ^ 

crfim »i ^ q^aw gq; 

70 Wr I 15 

^ q?w ?ra I nTWTWW^i 

ap;n^ g |i ^a ii| q^ i q a ti Ti r<aifamaal far^ i 

rrfr ?11R[ I 

^ H ^ 

4 . A, MS. iRShrc c. q?SNR I 5 . A. ^nrf q fe gst f , 

c. ^ mm I 14 . A. wmnit, c. inmAw i A. 
c. qftl^* I 16 . A. mn%« fq^, C. ^ (r) 

18 . A. aiaar f% lar MS. ma, C. aiat* ?ff? iroi 

19 . A. m MS. c. ?i^* I A. c. ^i^rK 





tK 

?i^ w[% w^n ^ »i?rfh I 

^R9T 01^ ^hsiFmf— 

^ WB(fi q-^ qft^?!lf% 

f% qr^ ii ^ 


SfT^^IWR ciwi qfeiRTftr ?IR?l ^ Slfk^ 

fi wik qii qi<Hq f^ sqraw ^ rl^ rtgTrqqigTg ITTOfftri 

mss® wqfa i 



qjTT #rT qr i 

qRf% qRT ^T I 


tsst irar rre? Hirlsfi ?! qj^ifqg gig i frar hrsbit ^ 

^miFinin’fiqr 5iT5»Tftn T#?!rafT5nigg%1%0% i ^inw— 

W I 

T5<T II ^ • 

5! ^qwjR: wq^rar f^fseifiT: i ^Trfqtgrf^HTgg m 

I 


4. C. ^ I JO. C. Jor I A. nr 0WT 
11. A. nngf^ w MS. nriq% w, 0. njtqf^ wi A. g^j^r 
MS. C. I MS. m" 0. ?|a|T I 12. B. I 

14. A. MS. fk fgsfR I 15. A. ^ MS. ^ | MS. 

I 11’- A. HS. A, fSt^s ftHi 







TO I ^ I 

xtJifr »iT[r)()'’]?i Hir??*fTai^ ^ i i ^ 

f% IWT ?lfftlri I 

t|TJT(3|^ II ^ 


^ ?jf 3^«r ^ • 

orore fWT? - 



iR%wn (?) wqsnqt^ i 
fq*^ fqq qw ^rirar ff rrarirm I 

c 


5 


qqn?i d^iWPl iiq?m— 


'sit ^1^? ^Tf^ TOT I 
T|T[67-itro TOT I ^ I 


gq: tirq ^*t fa fea ^q i m ^ 

?T^ q^qf^H qf%^qif|_ Tfiq ^^fq I I 3^1 ^ifqq 

ij^i^jjTJI^qjqfq q^qqfq I q^T q^Qq^ qj qrf^ qrq q^ftifif 
flqiwq^fei q^qrrq qiq^ I qqt q^mqj 
qq«t?iTqnif^wq?li qq [67**] fqf qroafq i qrfqn^- 


1. qfiq I MH. qqfq ?pqq I 4. A. fq«*l^ MS. Iqilfe MS. 

lliq^^ , •'’• portion fJTtI#-•■'^rf^ broken in B. A. -TfW5iwrWTO, 
7. the portion fkwW broken in B ; A. Hisf^fsWT i 9. A omits 

t^^nwi 10 . A. qt qt^^MS. qtq^l A. qrfttff 

MS. qrflSt ^ ^ I >i- A- 
q«ni A. qil^i y’>- A. ^1 14. A. 'HOTttRii 15. A. 

B. wawRtipnrfh (?) Ki. A. rtiJiflififtt-n I B. « ^jrealii (r) 



£.8 




mi ^ w I 
it ^ ^ mi II ^r?i I 

?n^ ^in»i^^f 5 f i ^ 5*1 ^ ?ra 

9r%?! I 

5 ^is^wnf^^ w€t I 

lWj%^T^TOf^^lTft|| ffei 

^ I %mRi| ^ f¥ ?w?l 

^ ?raT [(')8“] FWarrsnsTfrar *! siHidifd ?n^ 1 sr^ ^ 

10 M?iRp*iT^rT^ ^ ^TwireinasiTaTw^t I ?tot^— 

^ WTT *13511%® itir I 

1*?^ ^ ^ irff^ I ^ I 

-o 

yg qiT pq^fi rqi ^q% 1 ^gfnil 1 

u w w i if< 9 <a »^ i ?raT ?iirai>i«iiJra (?) ^ 1 f^swiwi^ 1 

15 Hrg?«5RW.-^g^ ^ ^Tsirfir ^ I f?i: qT%! »J#RSIT51I 

?R1 I ^iwjT^r^ >npjB'’>: 1 

1. A. mixes up the two pudus as ^jirgr qp?Jf f sWqmKUI^^ HT 

—MS. recoDstrur.ts the first pada as V(WS, ^ ^IFHT I 3 . B. 

atprni, A. »i H»rew^ 5. A. qrr^, 6. A. grig 

MS. A. ^r^RrftsrrotMS. 7. A.an«fi?r, 

B. arrfhifti A. ?i?tjRtw’nI 8. A. ?R>g ^retfiti A. 

HS. (ftruiw^) I A. ?wm< (HS n-ltt?) i 9. A. ?i« A. ?mstm- 
iRwr, B. sifiwitH ?nmT?ni lo. A. Wipwiw— A. in«ire»n«wp»wfm i 
11. A. MS. %i I A. iTOg aiT% MS. wig ^r^W% I A. gigt 
MS.^^I 12. A qrq ?Tfgt MS. qrq gnM I 1-3 A. ^^s%i 
A. OT till 14. A. fiir (?r)»w’ ^ ^iinrfai 15. A ^armrfh 

16, HS. »»?ait«iTr^ I 







rrarwn^sn i ^ i 

^prar ?n?i^wire fara^ ?i^ m «t^«it|N qftfpi ^ «^fh 
^nsnp^ ^rfj, i fwiiw 5 

^sr faiw I 

^ ^n€t n ^ I 

?raT qpdTO'i «! qroW ?raT ^ 

qfen^ JRtfi ^ »zn?l i [g9‘‘*70“] 

Hsram mmw‘ ^ qr^ ^ i ^ 

^ I 

fsraft ST ?r,p<ft II ^ 


tsSN SJ? 5^:q^ft^S«JT^ «IPP^ 

53^^ f%«raT^^ ?i?l sr ang ^tirit 

I irM mcRR^ ?Tgwr^T^ff I ?r«Tig «4(<i(iiii4|j 
3iT\ai7T ^ I ggi^R?— 

^ Tft ?ig ?R^rg WT Tipra ani^ 

g5«f ?igq?Rf%?ra 

^ tjftnM w«i^«IO?f^ ?r#3nit: i 
in«lHTi^L®n^J*^**fW5^ 2nm*!Pt inlWm i fm 


2. A. HS. STti>i$7{— 3. B. omits «fi» i 4. A w^r: i 5. A. 

^fmi I 6. A. ftira MS. I A. I MS. 

‘1S|ft|«<f I 7. TO[ effaced in B. A. fWRT MS. fennf I 8. A. %at i 
a. 69» .71»> of B Jost. 



£.4 




TO ft fftfT 

?if? ?TT5t2i?n^4it?tqftT^^ ^ ?i?fr feraf? i 

m ^?iT ftf siif?T5!if?T I ^ ?IR?[ I ff«n?i— 


5 ^ ^ 1^1 ^4: I 

ftw ^rm%*' ftm^: ii ^ 

^T?ifTT ?TOT?in5T fi^ ^itTT ST 5i5i?ffa I f?T: ?m: 

’snarsTT q^qT?fT5TW5W^m5[T?i I ^qf^rer^ ?it qt ^ ^3^4- 
qwawT I qq Hswnfq*. ^s^isrqroe^ I ^ msqfsnrrq^i- 
10 TTOnc^si ^Nrrc: I fiTsqTq^qserq?^ i 

^ qfef qfhnw fiqwnqsT fqsTT ^qitf sti% fsRqrt: i m- 
^^5! ^qfTmrtq frrqq wqfq i qqiiq^qw: fwq?^ i ?rat 

sfTqqqrsrer (^5[q^q I qsq»l g^arer tqqr arrakr^f q 

q^fqrqrqi^— 


15 



ft^ftlTTf' I 


^ ftr^fT I ^1 


20 


^ ^ qrfwt ff^: qr^sTsnaw gq :q^ » i m »?qfq i w- 
fi i f uq^ aq ^qqfq^ ^nTOffqg qrftk Jr qTgk^l[7r]k?i 
»rq%i q^g4i^iqfi q awfe i faqamT^— 

wn 3fff ftnsw TO I 

nI 

TO^^fti^TO II qfqi 


1. A. ftpnt, A. wm, 2. A. ^raro. A. anfHc, 5. A. gjf, 6. A. 

^tritC, hs. wrqT, 15. A. #iifkr- a. 20 . a. fsrq^ | 



m ^ %?T?r ?Tfw[ 

^ t ^5^ *» I wreiw 

W^aiT^— 

’Jir i 

TTT^ f^'^X II ^ I 5 

mq^ Pg ^ fq traww; ruwiTUT^fal ^fn si g^q^si 

%% I ^re[7 i'']%f fq-^iRmflgagi i ^ *1 

qR Bw If ^i l^^ qfBT q<!r%g I sqTSBIT ^ »illPw4«l<^<h' i 

rw iw%qar?i5siiJt^ Jiraiqi^ qfaw’fr^ i »n^q*T t^Tgqf fq«^ i 

?r?i: %S! ; fiuqq l si f^qfl ?fa qrqg^ I ^ lo 

^qftiTlfqilsi 'q g^q^at ?r^qT«IT%si 
fsRra: I 

^ ^ ti^ I 

^ ^ TO ^ ftlf I 

ts^ ^qi^iqr fqqu^^q^ ^ g?iq: qi^ I 15 

ftriw I ^ q^ qftRg g^q^arer sir% juq^i ^ 9 ^ ^ranfq*?!^ 
?ITq?[ ^ ^ Hfq^ I ^qq: si »TIsq*ITqqrqg^% I 
SI wai snqqr qTS% wq qmq ^r4ci: 1 
wsqjTTqqiwtq qqq?! fqwmwfii: i 
7mtf[ SI ^ fsisqH qqg q ifq ^ ^nq^ I 20 

qqTfti*W?Rl«nsiq^qTf«q?l W?ll 

]. A. »ng^m!j?rar B. 2. A. H8. 

B. ^wr?! and omits the sr after it. 4. B. I 6. A. ?nqftf giq? | 

A. omits I 7. B. 9 Mtsnfif-1 ft. A. «fil?treiq for nftwret i 13. A. 

qn^i 14. qiq I 15. A. f^tejgii A. HS. dft-1 A. ^fHfor 
fiRqqi 15. A. 'HTwifif msiq ^ «i w^fHi 17. B »rm—i 19. A. siraUfir 
sraiifit; I 21. A* ?ni i 







[(52“] TO ^rnmr I 

^SRWOT ^ ^ I 

^ fmm mx ^ \ ^' 


10 


5gT^T«t ^i4fspt I ^*l^H4<Jei5)q 

sw^inwfg 55qTfQ?raT i ^fwr giR? ^ 

fw I ^R5R3iT5WTg gsq^wrfq^n i 

«reT: tro^lfq 51TOq% I fri: I ^f^qf3T[73"]^TqT*qw 
jRRPi’wfgterrg *1 ftsirfsTri: i gsirfci ?j 
I rrarfq 

qratifq ^ I 


15 


20 


^ % q^fir: qrt f^wq^^rg^qJI i 

qpEref qTMrl’f^tNTg. II 

3ilta^5 q% f^' 53*qq 3TT?i^: i 
qr^: sjs^pa' J^nrwt ii 

w sqqfa ^'m is: ^ ^im ^sq^ i 
f^F: TRff^^'R' qrfqiqT ii 

fsq^qq^^qjSCTi^ qftr?! ^ I 

mjm ^ iri^^^TfsifiT: ii 


3. A. 1 4. A. wifT I A.%H\ 5. A. ftreWT | 6. A. 

qfi®?!! I 7. A. 'tg: i A. -flUHig i 8. A. -greai i A. •^* i 9. J3. g; ( 
10. A .-^^1 11. A. erot^n? for JTOifti I 12. A. ^tlqngifq i 13. A. ir«w:; 
fSra^raK-1 14. A. Tt; i 15. A. grqgwTfl i 10. B, ftijj for 

fr*' I 20. Ai fswi%I— I 21, -^ K I 





cc. 


: I HTftpf I ^ qfw^ ?ij| 

I 

^ ^ frr II 

fST*fi: I ?jf? 

^r^r^sn q cr^s^ ^swnrccq ^rfcr i [ 74 =*] ti# 5 
sissq^grf^i 

ss^5l H^: «RTqT5!f ^T%r ^i fldt^itt wPTPtf fw wtfw?f 

f^qr I qqr srTfrf Jnfta-^^TTqTSW^’^ fk^ qr^R^ 

sn^q mi qeqrs^ q sucfh qrsRTJTT i ^rr^ 

qTq? 4 w?^^ 5 ^i %sn 5 Rm< qr^tqn^— lo 
ftiOTl ^ ^ W TO II ^1 


q: qffqxitsiRl fqq^qqi qTfq[ 74 '’]?W«RTmtq q^mqrtq- 
!H 4 < i uw^ni<jchiq q ^ gq^q q^qiqqi'jn f^: m, i m fisqq 
qpq^q I fwntiq 3 ^: wq: 1 


^ft TO II ^1 


15 


fq%qfqq^3 q*. qf^?l yililnqi qfefiTOtqqtqT^qT a ’Wfa 
UT^ I afimr^^q^ fqq^i^qrqrqqr sjjqrif [ 75 *] 
I qq sijjqjna q^a q qrqqfa 1 qaqfftq qt%- 

jn?iRq q^j^ q g pra q^'^q qiq^ atf^fd qqnTTwroqpi gq: 

1 . A. fW^IWITI 3. A. qq I 4. A. ; sepfi; ^ll#«l’r -1 6. A. 
(RT?anft?i; ^ for TRIS^^i 7. A. aPClffsiT i B. i 8. A. omits 

^1 A. ^rftn after oiiRs i 9. A. omits •KfjPTO i A. -sw *l ^rftfJT ii* 
tsraiR I 10. A. ?iwf-1 11. A. qqr I ^2. A. W I 13. B. for i 

14. A. sriRftfni 15. A. I B. ^ for qq | 16. MS. qtfqsi I 
A. aWl A. qSri 17. A. !P1TOI 18.A, haB,».rttrtl 

after i A. qiiBwq I 9. A. has ?if|i before ^rw—~ i 19. A. omits 
to I 20. B. gift’ll »»*reT i 






?rl?T q?if?r I nw q?!^ i sg^^- 

?s5*!Tc^d'siraquiif<rd a^— 

H ^ m ^ 5 ^ I 

#N wr: I ^1 

fqqqrafi qw[7i>'’]«tq«t»nf^ 5RT I 

I qfif slfdftr fT?T ^ n?i^ ^?itWTOt?q>fi?^ vwr. i 

q# qdfft w*raf: q^ra: i qfft’ir: qroqr q^iq; i tqinqs 

q^: I ?raT i qrqq^ l f%iq?^qaiqT ^q* 

w^ Pf f^'rTff f^fi:?: titt fw ^srrf i 

fM qq fqqFftq qqq q^nnfq qfpsq f^%rT [7r)''] fnsr 

qrf^ wi: i i w i f*iqf^q^T|\qT fq^ENt^sm^ 

qq qrrftiqJHWqTq^nqT?^ qqfqi^-nf^T qTftrIT qqliq l jqTfq 
qqT« i^^infd^fcqqiqqi^i— 

W rR^ ft ^ ^ I qfdl 

qqrqqnsi^ ^ <W#t qT*q: qqr qqqqT q a sfq<q»<t qT fa q :q4^q 
^qqjMqrqni qflqfqf^ q!n?ii qtqq; Iq ^isqfqr qiq»(5qii- 
[76']^anfqfiT I wq^rTqftrf^qrfrr! t5>iw5T— 

^ JBfrnj ^ ^ >ng ^ i 

^ ft#? trtr II 

3. A. fqsrar-; q3 ; q^f I 4. A. qqqq; qqR i 5 B. ^i 

0. A. ^wwnwult?mfW8f?r I 7. B. 1 ^: I 8. A. ato i 0. A, -^<S|JnrttJl- • 
10. ; qqsq I A. gn for fanr i A. Prt?T? i 13. B. f5ir*?:r- 

I IC). A. »T?iT srewTfft »iHmr w: iwfiwr?-; 17. A. *rr«m i 18. A. omik 
mf^Rt I sr I A. Tifn »TR for A. 1 20, A. f%q qidfqq q-^fH I 



in 

Tfn I i?w' ^ifsm I w w ^ 3^: wm- 

^ «iTs^ «in^g ^ %n a z^ ai ?ri ti^ ^ 

I f^; n 3^3^: w^wi: i w wf^wi^pira ijRWt 
I5?ra ^[^'^"]m 1^ I ^ *i*? sip^s i fp: ^ mgz- 

^?i3ira I ^'s^qpn I u 

^ i *n^ g *sdT s^ t^ T <t M m ^ <PifH i 

^ ^ ^ I iwPTP^ (srararf^fff i 

%i *m«’^9Tt ’*? ^t!E?pn^fa hpit^: i ?i? guiT^nr?— 

^ ft ^ ^ \ 

^T^77"]^^ ^ ’qffti ^ ii lo 

^rar ?ra ^igtg srt «raft?ftfft »prfa aw ^mraar aT% i 

f^m: ^qfhnaw g^prea ufa^rara 

irafe I i^at tmmif^i: i aiargaiapw 

[^pap^RTw^ I aar sran 3Rf] ^rpaTnaifPt i gspai arearor?— 

^ 5f ^ ^ I 15 

ft wii i ^ \ 

[7B“] firo sgsaarey pt atftaifa taVi^a *Tafa i earar aa 

aa aaai% a^ aaat aranaa i a# ananaat [aa^] fro- 
aa^^arat anaftr [arawwiam] i afa aiftft ar^ aafe i aar 
fal^irorisfa a^pa^ i ?rer ga [a>a fareiiwafe] i ag aar ^o 

1. A. W for * I 2. A. Pi3^f; to- i 5. A. TOTWHHt i 6. A. -KUPJ i 
B. »prf% I 7. A. aranf^ I 8. B, for 1 9. A. Uiaaa I 

10. A. atagar fa? aan aj* i 11. A. ; omits inftf J 14. B. 
omits the portion within brackets. 15. A. I 10. A. g 

aim ft aaan-'-aaa I i7. a. -^^i lo. a. omits 

20. A. omits TO i 17-20. B. omits the portions within brackets. 





I f^nrraTinr srI 

»T^i SI ^ni#5 UTO^ I <iTsr?^ig3?mi5?^ 

»?T5?I?i [78'] fi^r ^tpi W55^T^— 

^ ^ ^Ttf I 

5 fw? ifrtf II ^ I 

tssj ^?rotfiTORfRiig»T^^q35n ^cra^^jT 1 [*1 msn 

ii|iRI3»lf^q^^^rfITf9frqraisiTf 4 ^^^ ql tl TO I^ t^figd^qc qig ^ 
m w^iil ^ %l_i] fqjJimWr^ qiT^^sai jT^fa I wf^sfiww: 

^ SI SS3^ wf^l 3*!^ ^^qnifs f^T qiflf^ 

10 Slfirrara I (TOT ^[79“]fii5|Tilfcj 3ps:q^: ^^IJlfWfqfil^ 

3«««nf< HT«i^ irrai^: 1 ijaiwsiwMi qfi«?rtr*ii fsT^^wn?— 

w\fm 1 

^if^frT JTfpp II ^ I 

mz Tsira^ q%fi: ^iiR4nf^<?r hipbit fqsnfa ^ 1 b 

j. fsRTfsj^ft qi^ I ffi; I ?i?r: Bswpnsfwfl ^irawi?l 1 

^2Rll ?raT SiPBH ^I^ Bnw^si f^-rnfrontsT 

3lTHppsiTO% WrftlH 1 Hsptfq ainni^T- 
^gsiBi SB?raT BHWsigi:— 

135r ^ #f ?ilJT I 

m ft '^fmi II ^ 1 

2. A. mftfir I 4. A. for | 5. A. ^Rf I 6. B. 

•»l3>T^?T?ra’i ; the portion within brackets omitted in A, 8. A. Hfw, for 
^lati 9. B. jsrerat JO. A. ■»tpiift?ti ll. A. wwftfit; »n?i 

1*2. A. «%«r snf|f?r I 14. a. »sim a. ^srRif%mi 

A. fwftrltftt I A. -iwflmisi wit I A. ’vwnaiil^t i A. *i#i i A. «»znK?ra' 
for I 



^ I ^3^wwn^sT 

«IT^ I ?T?13K^— 

^ JT^ flf% II 

m Tmi n ^ > 

<m\ ^sft ’iPWWI *T*T fl%^5f fsiRl^ I n wftfw ^ "3^- 
g^[80"]q; ^?5f ^Wltg ^frl JTT^ I 115 

^ ^ W^m I 

^ ^fK ^gf^T OTT II 

3[^ f qfe tr l tl: i »zf »zfg ^csiwira i tsst ^- 
ssnw^ %st sraroirefa ^ »t5^ i fi5n^5i^5*fi^Tf?3W'rt 

i rT^n?^ ^ — 

ngT’^nl — 

SRnrTTrnf^ qaifci: 
i^H^mrar ^^^r^LS'i’'] f4?i: i 
5 ^5 3? 5Tfti qa^ifi: i 

f% qitqfq? 5 3n5^ sum 3:^ i 
f ejftRiRt qft^qsrai ^^fanfq ^— 

WTf I 

€t Wt iTTf%^ II ^ I 

1. A. lacuna for ?i»l nftl^ I B. »h^ i 3. A. lacuna for jpjj 

j MS. reconstruds as ^ rrf^ ITO I 4. A. I 5. A. 

inreiftPtw. 1 7. A. ; 5f^ I H. A. ift tR | «■ A. 

f5 ; ^ • 10- A. ; -<!T^Tf^- I 11. 13. 

1 A. —I 13. B. iTumiftr for irroift i 14. A. 

TO?r: for i 16. A. vmxiw^ i 10. A. siiTT?!^ for ^T i 17. A. ^ l^.iT 





<•« 




^T€t«<f 71%^ araftr [^^q m'flift] i ^ 

v[ttfk I fa: I ir sr ^-fifaftar inf%?f wafa i 

qren7t[8i'] rif^ aranTi arremwinf^ far 

»i?(fa I naa^ra^ ^ i a ffa araT^ i 
awraanT^a a— 


Tif ^ af an^m ft^T i 


a^h^ a a rai R ' aamraa a aara^ aiaiasS^ a qaam: i aa 
10 araj^’^ar ^ afavna5J i arai: i aarala #25f^— 
ai4 aal ar^ aa! ^ ’trar ^ inj: aanla • a a— 


r^^i’ ] arm aiw ^ 55^ i 

’srr ¥iar f%^ar ii afa 1 


I 5 


aiafli^a a^®atfa f^Tsit fTjraaaiaiaTaaRr • Hawaiat 
ararai^i^Naicqar^^saa aiRTi a at: a% aa fttaia! afa^ 1 
fa: I a?|qairaaaRr i afa ara^r aaa aa^tTiaraJ 1 aaatTtqra: 

aaa aan5%a7a 1 ^a tr^ a«hw 1 tssi fafa g ^finmia^ 
aafa 1 fqf^ aaaanaaro^ aia ajaaESG^j^aRi 1 aar aT% 


l.A.frt?%?ri 2. B. omits 1 he portion within brackets. A. if t% c!^ for 
A. (imits^i 4. A. to for qfqiPT’qft^^gq'q 1 7. A. 

af; wa for ^naa i 8. a. aqf 1 « a. 1 10 . a. 

®tHri 12. A. aORS ; ar^ t 13. taaTR! I A. *l^?ftfir; 

f^strtPr ; I 35. A. f»i<W- for 1 A. omits ^4 i 18. rn^fanta 
Wa|«ITa>l ^ tH for etc. 



I if ^ [h2"] fWR: I %t 

»7»ra^ |5^— 

?nR[T%5nR|,^‘in^ »p«Rra I 

vm gqi s fa^ ^ ssirt ^ ii \ 

^ f?l%lT5n SSRTJTTW— 

^ ^ T I 

^Tf%T ITT IItTTTT #fT I ^ ' 


?Rrf ?RIPEW^fW I TI 3 FfPg^I% 5 ir W?i IRf 4 f 

^ <iW T ^ [ ^a T q I fTOT 53tf»R; iT9F5?nsr: i [.s 2'] gsi: 

ff^n^fsrrfti ^i^fcr i <?nBT jo 

iTcSIT WfiU ?% I ’^rsm Wff^’rR^ TIP1MT?T^»Tr^T^ l 

^nrrl^ i ^*gf^ tr^Rirof ^ aarcrar: ffw- 
»rfq ftTiai 1%'fr ^ ^t: i 


^ isiff ^ ^f%^T I 
^arTT^ f^siW^W ii i 


xt?i7^ ^^siwfcj tfswrnra: i jrtt 

g[83"]ftftr ^ sqagTfq W'fWWrf^ ^PT?T- 

ftiWRi «r^ qfTxs^ifd fren?[ ^n^a^sfti tpsfa ^ 


l.A. «.itHr; A. ?[WT;4. B, ?rp«i for sni«RB ; 5. B. ff^riPTt i 6. A. 
I A. qT5R[, MS qt^ I 7. A. en1%^, A. €taR[, MS ^Hr: | 
8. B. uw ^*«tTOT- ; !l. A. ; 10. A. -ftnsiri ; ; 11, A. ^S- 

t^r?fFr?®T?j[ I 12. B. t?jft ^flif*mf I 13. A. ?n?», ^ i 14. A. ^rtaw 

’ll ^aRR I 15. -aR, ftf%- for ^ | 16. A. isu; 

’irarw:, B. ts»j»ire^f: ; 17. A. after ^araftt; A. i 

?8 





I f^m^' twfUJrt 

f q g q i qi- ’q5ci4H«iI%W ?rer qj^ i q r Sj^f lw i ^T Iqf ^bth i w 
^wsiT^qt^q^ wmf^ trrf i ^ ^ 5 t i 

dq<q i «iqi qsqfa i W54 p q41<tmr?rtfa ?5rif^ fq^; i ^qf^SS”]^ 
ja»q^ ! l lT <^ ^q*i*< g i I Hqrfq— 


W ’ll I 

^ W5r-^Wf%f% I Tfir I 

qnqfqi q qr irqqf^ qr^r fa i q?R^ Trftrq qrmqq- 

qtsrf^- qqr qil^ f^rarr fiqqrenq q*rafq qr^wrqfn 

10 gqnq^fq i tiwi qtftiqhrmmTTqrfefq i fqj^qf^ qrdfH qra?J i 
qq^fffsfq qnq 337^=5fqqnfq^qq w' uratfq j qqr 

wmr fqq^fH nq qmfq ; qr irerrgsqfqqrfqqt [84 ] q nTqt^tfq 

qTq?l I ?iqT¥- 

f-iTrf^rrwf^ i 

15 TT fWT I ' 

qqrqrfq^fq; qqrfqq’ qtwqtq qqi gq gT^ qqqfq^iqr »zq 
W fqqTqqfqqq:qqt qifq qtlrq^fqt^qqqT qqfq I qqfq:^fq 


2. A. 9<S(nn«l(«)tf^; A. TtM for 4. A. »(^(iit)»nfe I 7. A. 

qrqjgpq ; A. qrq^ for qrqf | 8. A. I 10. A. ' 11. A. 

I 12. B. f^nnwfH for fTfraf?'; A. ftm »mt- for w grai-1 13. A. it for 

I» I 14. A. ftrot. MS. fqrot for I 16. A. fijqr | 

16. A. mfw; for w; A. ^rrmfir^fin t 17. A. ?nfTt; A. q^Kqq-1 



?naR^ I I ?raT—%n 

7m *T 3iff% I if?T: I «rwT?i ’gjasis^isnf^ v^ffswv^ 

»T^ 7m7[ [84' ] ^»«I?OT»l, »wf?f I 

^irnrtfOTFT^ i ^ wt i ?^ 5§ i i n d» ^ |i n i ! 
SNF^rr «Tf^’ I ^ 6 

mm ftm^ \ 
rlR^TWlTM 

si^niTT ^w-gT^w^it ?lt»??if?r g^- 
iWT^: 5 t Mgjftfn I Sg 

Twrfs?T I %*T jftt^sftsTJTwgiiT mtg^ i ftf j^tf»isf1*wfwsrTif— lO 

mf^mK I ^' 

grcifh ga %» wwnT fjnaa i ^ 

Qiirm: i «s^rofa^Tfi:?i' OT*r5i^t?i?i sr 

ITTTOIT— 15 

^nr^ ^ rif? fip 'sto: 

1. A. ^if?, HS. Shtife I 2. A. ?raT, H8. ?wr; A. iiw^a ; A. ??aftr; A. 
omits KTK } A. I 4. A, Trar HS. ?iwi; ^rss^^»^!«n, HS. -^«it i 

6. B. anwrogs, A. sRraarawm, HS. qrra-aw^ w; A. fwjir i 

7. A. Wf^ I 8. A. I 9. A, I 10. A. has •!■ before i 

11. A. MS. A. ^1 12. A. ^S|f% ^ifrsWT^, 

MS. I If*- A- tifa 'V?; A. wrro -, A. i 14. A. 

-fsmrt I 16. A. Wl^, MS. t; A. ; MS. Ban; B. 

faa^i 17. A. 





w5nTf?r mfc?! na «tt% ^arr: i ftrsg iTTaa wa 

i vv. iRiflrnaW^W 

I aifasai ^ 5T jnftr' 5T *T[85' ]f^a i ^ €fwni 

f*T«^*f wnfwfa ma: i aaiT?t ft^sw 
5 aif^tamx^: i ^iwraT^— 

^3«!T Hmi I 

tnxir ^(T^ *Tf II «f?» I 

awfn »rf«»?r ?:3a?r g*T?:ftr ^Tafanoa 

ardfa '?Ri«^«Taafa TTirfarr*?^ i i 

10 f*fT^ «fTX«r^ [SO”] qm l^iasf ^ I ^T faw «n?T 

^faTjfwa ww gi qfrr«T»T% i tjs ?ftr*TWtirTsw- 

f^ataxa *» qfaw^ i ann^aninipasT a 

aT«i?f I ^ ^a^sfTsrt ’aTHi^wTa^itfa i ?P?m wl‘ 
taarsmam ^ a?:trfa ^f^Tfra'a: ^ *ff«a: i xtrfhc 

15 I ^lf»w: nwaa: I HWxflaT fafhj: i 

I 5^^sTmT[so'']!^f^fH I qa 

trftanat i 

^ «R[ I 

*l<U<ITffT ^TO’ft ^fTTf^-JTnr II ’ff” 

‘2. H. ^rar: I -1. A. mi-’- 5. A. zir after-siia^q i 6. A. ; A. 

A. omits ftfssi^, MS. reconstructs it as 
7. A. flFT ; A. | 8. B. for wfij^ i 9. A. 

-fTOa^ ! B'. I*. fax*tj for , 11. II. »raxi 12. 13. -?iiHif^nr ?l*r; A. 

qprenai A. sf; A. AIS. sar’? j A. qf^f |f; A. 

-*n1^ ; A. C. j A. I 



fdgsrftc3Tf5? ^ fwr m ^ VV f^ST 
H n iRzn?! irsTwif^ ^ i 5% 
2rtfjT*Tl^*T^’9r 5rtfr ^ 

W «^atf?r 3iT*«?n I g*T?nr^— 

^J?^j87' ' jrfi^^«ii ^ fnwpa I 

5 

# wm II «f?i I 

»7ci zf: f^giT snsTTfrT Tif^^ f^g®f ?iw f*nirT^ 

m f^TTf?if^: ?iif*rf5fTf'f5rna^Trr*f »rar?r i ifw- 

SFTsnsiTOT^ 

^smr ^ ^Tf% funcWT ^Tl I 

ttr %* -^r ^ fmxmx ^ II 

«fBii^gi»r ^rajt 1 ^ <si?n ri »raT ^«rt Ti 
mz 1JZ I st fniff^ i 

^nwr: [^isr f^?T ^st ^tef frrai^] t ?tt^ 4^m?* qtfwnf 

q1W«RT?n m^rSTT^ ?! ^«li9i?f fsTTIS^* ?nf7f I 

?rTq?i ^ w<i ?ng?i f¥ iTTTTO^ I i¥ n^— 

r- . ._ ^ ■■ ■ ■■ 

T^ ^Tm! THJT ^i^»i«cre I 

f^IRTTWI n I 


From the last verse till the end of the Text I have MS. C. for the 
verses. B. i A. -?fi^77^?r; B. ??f5J7igr^ 1 5. A. C. ; 

A. fa^, fHWTO; MS. fh^\ 0. B f^; A. HS. 
^Nnj; B. srr?[ I n. A. ; c. a. 

12. A. has ^frT after ff?T; B. gr?! i l^J. A. omits portion within brackets ; 

17. A. ; C. j 1^-'.. A. | 





^nssf anif mf^wwpFjT i tn^rnirTT OTH i 

fsn?»TTTgTT^ ftsiH qT»IeR^»n^?^ | ^ 3T^ 

W ra i^HHi f ^s?^^«ir«5<TSlttT5fT?i I ^STT^—[88"''] 

[^] ^rfWf I 

6 ^ nff ^Mi ^ TTff II TfW I 

^ wf?j 1^ ^ %iT ^ Frftm 

I W^' I wsn?»jt^ i *!l?|tRr- 

irdrarii i f^rrarr irT*rorf?[ i ?iw m ^^§ra?f^; i 

I pt?H^T5Ti ^^5tT?^ ft^?|ifT?foisnsj^ ?fa^ 

10 ^T5Ta'?ll flWT?^ fsTTFin^ 

^niwigr?:^ ’snf^’Eiw i tyt' gt gnmfn ^ w^i 

SnifsT ^ JT^fTI siTig^fTl I iptrafTT^ 

*T ^5?rfh 

ffikKm ITT ^■^ I 
15 w ^JTI^ 

^ JTT ^irfUTS I 

rim ?Jim ^ ^ITT^ ^ ^ M ffrri 

2. B. f>(v<m -, ^; 8b" ‘‘ of 13. missing, A. omits qftf j 
MS. [^] ^1 ». A. 16. A. fqq^*, 

A. fSwOTT which MS. restores as fir^frlT^ jfi j C. 

16. A. ^ran-; 5IIH|y j ; A. Tl^rfv ; MS. ^ ^1 



arar («rT^37[8n“]wTraj^»i!rg^ii7«ira^T$ *«^5ig 

Ww?^ T»?rTf^ ^n’J^f^nnns^T^^^TWT^ira^sF ?nFi?^iTfJTTt? ^ 
nflfp ?i?i 5T f%%! vfp^ f??*T^5TrarT?f I ^sTT^xi 

llWTTTHSTWT W5?rt ft’^TlTP ?r; wtm w 

?n!f ?Pt^T WTT tr%?»H»jTWTJTWTT I ^rsiT »T?mj5rRTT ^rif 5 
11^ ufi^ ijWt iltsrR’FrrTJi^w ?f ^ftfarrssr ft[89'’]fB?f 
IzItTT: fHf%T%f7T I T??f%gT^T^ f ffwsrfi?^ JT2n ma I 
qmw srm 5iT*rrfiT ^rwr^r^ufi 1 ^rar ^rrar?! 

^ I rrartg^ ^ 1 5fT% 5nwgiT^f9?5rTf?T: 1 

irfW *T STTSjfijT 10 

f^ ^tft I 

f IT^T^ ’ffTfT II I 

«w«t^q%5r ^rarerfefJjqsfqfjTr} ST ^f%?l ^yjjtrTsnqn^ 'q 
^qH 9 (r]*TT^ qri ?r?T gsTTftr WV if^T qTT*Tfq ^WTlTfmi 

^ I I ?TWT?1 ?f I 15 

gsiTOT^- 


?TTT SFf? II 


2. A. -^5 aim^-1 3. «?Rair««-1 4. A. -f^' ^w i KW l ; A.’ft^iftTTsi: i 6. A. 

HS. T«*l^ ; A. ^ <ft3T ^n*nf[ i 7. A, ijfhT I 8. A. 

for ’!W 10. A. sr 3n*tf% B. ff^; «r sipr^ | 

11. A. A. qr? I 12. A.fp-TO[I 13. A. | 

17. A. ^ tTfftronr MS. fhfiRr c. fireH; 

18. A, HT «wra MS. I 





iwT a^urra: qi^rtg s?t qfTwl^ ’qw 

»ftyiT ma a ar«!^5 i ^qrmsi^ fa: 

ffnaa a qroa tOt qiq?t i qqt?Tq fppaiasi j uo''Ja^ a maw i 

?R5f at yq f^B 5f^q^ qa^qiy— 

^ m =1^ I 

^ ^ ^ f^ ITM il Tfa I 

auawraTaa^f^afqiwfqqreqfwa^ q^afa i aa w 
qrtroy a a^ yaai Jrttfasiaqfysa^^BWT q??Ri?fi 

y??aniTqf amq aitqiWTaayar i atlfaaiTfjaaq fy a^afajT- 
Hwf inftaa yfa i aan?i [91" | aqaaTariai afa' ?faa i 

afyi5( ^yTJiw arf^*! ^f5 farif?l >ia a @ia jjaqaa a 
f qai fi ia ajTfafa i qaaa qf^iai =5iaiqaa1«iTy— 

Wf II 

^ ?prs 7{h II tfa I 

^ qfafaqhai tsa ^ra aifarf am wr wjt 

f3^a I fa: i aa: a ipftw?f aai *pren% qaiiftra 

a?alqqnT[9i'’]a?raT a^ faarai a afi^aaf aaia i waanfaraaB 
a nafa i fa: i aa: amfq ai^i^t: aaniri^i aaaaiftesT ^a ?wi 
ardfa yp i aa^a fa^a^^^ll irajafa f pfiifa i 
aa^aiy— 


1. B. ^rt?ta*raT; B. ft I 2. A. fit; B. fi'nin, B. tift; B. ff i 3. B. 
omits sr sTOt; A. tit I 4. A. mmia yft. 13. fam^ i a. y ; 
6. A. -yi^, MS. ; B. art ; | 7. a. g-t i 8. B. f^g?{; A. 

a^ l ftaw -1 9. A. 10. A. «w: I 11. A. I3. A. qjq ; 

16; A. fi^; A. -Sflaifilfl I 17. A. ; A. ffnftitl ; 18. i C. omits 
the last two verses. 





^ rl ^ ^*f f% ?R^ ^ ^ W H ‘ 

^r^T?asmf^f^«»m«rT ?:T*n^ran«n^ jm^»r- 

^[92"]^^ Ifagtnir f^ ffsj?i «»ram \ ?ifT ff ?T?n ^Tf?nft?} 

^irairftrof^ ^ Tufh i ^*t 5 

sr gf^ : i f^tn ?ifif?i?j^fi*TTf?WT f3§Tft 
*TfTg5T-ffff: gfrm HffH I iTfT^Tf^RT f?l fifW: I 

^sg i ^?aT; i ?!fif —?ir ?rt 

^TRSfT tITR fffT *rR [9-2'’] ^ 

fT g;f^T I I ?WTf msstf 10 

^ETRft ff%ci?i; i 

^ ^ ^TffT fir ^ I 

^■^tri^-TTOw w ^ f^rm ^to: ^ ii 

\ sfq ^ \ 

f f fTJTffTWf^JTR ^f»?^ I HSUn^R 15 

*TRTsfiTr93'‘]t gf;t?Rii^R5r H^fsn^^i m fif^ 

snsTT^ grr^f^ffr f fmftsr wff i 

JTfT R?^t8RT g^SRIRI?! | fTfKfftfTf [ 

v.^— 


1. A. ^fesj ; ; 2. C. fi" ; A. ^jRTir, B. hrC, C. ^ 

ff ; B. ; A. omits % ; C. ; A. g^, C. gftiq • 

4. A. ; A. has »raffr after ; 5. nS. inserts sr before ; 9. B. 

; B. ; 10 . B. H^fifr; 12 . A. ; A. OUlits 0116 

^rw; A. ^; 13. C. q^* HS. 5 ^-; A. ^xff% 

; 14 . B. I 15 . B. tfit f 5 ra^ I 17 . B. firwr} A. qit^ for 

I 





^ ^ tR: ?j!^ i 

TOW )) ^ ‘ 

g^’j snsffifr ???! ^^^jrtsr fsTTJfn:- 

w:<jr?mT trgrj^ i ['.)3''] iT?:JTiw>t ?t 3 ii ^5r 

^ff%f?UTW f5T5I«^?5T SIT^Tftr I gsTTfu cIT «lT5TTfh ^ ^ ^ I 

=s^5^JTp5 f^»T ^x » 

TOWfT^f tt?: II 

^ I ^ns^T: ^4- 

4K-WMTf^fH?TffT I mgir; iTT?w?Tg^ [04"] fl^ri?:- 

I rm — 

f^WT WR^ TOT 11 I 
f31 WlW J?’Q^l-=silF II ^ffT I 

I mTTiTO!1T9^gs?: SPRW *5^ WffT I tS«rRW5r=9!RTf?- 

1. A. 5!^, W^; 2. A. ; 

<1. B. fliT^5)T; A. iTH< ; 5. A. Mg;’^ ; G. A. giisnfif; for nf; 8. A. 

c. ^ ; 0. A. ^ftiinler • 10. A. sfir jwr for 

31!; A. Jir?»l- ; n. A. m?st;; 1:}. A. ^RElf^ STO rlRRT ; 

(’. 14. A. fifftfe; C. 

fiu^ ; A. has it aJter ^»!rfif; Kl B. isjj i 



I ^ 5?r^?5T OnsuW i 

I H5wfp)4'']fifsn JBrisgw^— 

f^T7f¥ f^TT ^ I 

s[fa f^’asT f^ri ta I f^Ti ^f^Tf '^Tf^ I rj 

I 52]^— 

STTf^fr f^5T I 

5f f?lif%^W fsi^fl HIlsfSIT ^5^f5R5f gi»rfl II 

fiwTn. f sct: i 

B5?' n^jffunaiiri?! i ^sf rff^ ?i^[95'‘]fif i »?ef iq 

f ^ 1 ^5r hIw 

qjfifa I nm qT^r^Erfi^raaT ^affr i ^— 

^ m ^i 

?fa gmf^TfJTip?* f?i i 2 it^qT f^ i 15 

fqqrai !T 1 ^w. 37??: ^Tq^?^a?qrT3gi ^ifiici it 

n ^5 fsi^siT; Hqfsff 1 fqf^g qi^TfhqifiTf^qf’ii* q4ftr 1 I- 

1. A. ; B. ; 3 . A. C. ; A. fifiTK ; c. 

f^qn^ (?) c. ^; A. ; 4. A. fi^T w ftfq:; 

C. ire qff ; '^- a. ft=^ (^ift) ? e. a. ->*imf?rat-; 

7-8. HS takes it to be a iloh<i ; 9. A. ; 11. A. j 

13. 0. T{ i'or ; 14. A. qf%, B. 7{Z ; C. qf ; A. q^ ; 16. A. 

I 





*?^i ??ST >pr*TftfT’«rT Wsinwr^ *tot 

I 5: ?ra: ?izg Jn?T^^f®w;ri i f? 

wg%5ft f^^iwwRi ?i^T wfefh I 

5 f^’TTT^-^ Jrf%^ mx I 

^Tf TO tt 

?raT W^^gg »r^gn 

^*TT ?I^ W’C’lffiT? Ilf?T»TTOSf I UfaiTTOfa 

mp fMSpir« ^»Trafl?Pi isif§ I sr um 
10 *TWf?g ts^r qraft?ffRT^qts«r nfiwrerfti 

?iTCTfiT2i ?nit f*r;^c? »r^f« i i *t qraft’^nn^i: 

?ns gtfn I [oo'‘] p ST ffH 

gip I TWT^— 

snf^ ^fSpTi «%: i qitT p sTi{Hs| i !i ;i i4T[j^. 

sTHiiw sp n ^gr WOn^fi%«fTrTO ^ w ^ 


1. B. -Mfwiwm; 2. A. ; 3. A. lilflfii; A. Ji^sfW[, *l?n 1 

5. A. ftpTSi^^sR^; srftr forf^jR; qfprp; 6. A. 
iftq i y gR ; C. qtqfg^ T^fiwy- ; A. ^ ; 7. A. f^;; 8. A. 

for sn^- j A. has jtftnr iw «R!T before JrfJWWff-; A. has for the portion 
in bracket only-rtRsrei Pwfil^ j 10. A. iifiwwtj 11. A. fir:9ifbi'i 

B. iplhm:: A. -^ifrosn:; 14. A. ^ ^ IWg IW ; C. qqiiNr 

qi TO m I 15. A. UTOl^. P ; 16. A. nTfim j wift rtt^; 



tft ^ ?W > 

fw Tffir »j^r^wTtsT 21^ ^r^strraj ftwRr ?r?i ?ra[T?^[ 97 “'']^f%ff 
I T^: q^wr^nfiif?! wrq: i 

nwiff sitr^f%nf%JTO'ifT;wti s 

tniTs^n: ^ w ^ fip^pir« 

Rsf?i W fSf'fjfi I qsiTO^fq TOST ITT fli I 

nfw f5rf%«i ^nrsT^ anq^ i wi i 

?Tf^J[ Tlf«s^ fTHecJT qT^TT^TTWTl^ W 3 T ?lcT iT*TW qfW^sf 
^q« TT^r; ^ ^ I 13 ^ f5TTT«?WfwncI, I ?I«lTTt 10 

^qf^rl^rg^ f«iT»fiTTSTRf^E^nTWti, itfqfwi fflif 1 *»%«!- 

fqf^rpi^ ^q»»aTc^ I af^ fltf»T: TTaWnr^- 

^ '3#^iqwfq \ tt^ «^s\; ^ vtafa 1 

l^i: I Tm: fasa^aiT? aT% ar^ f^ftrfa 1 Tnaraf^ 

TstiiBiT qfawraTTTawfa 1 aar aqwi% qfa 1 a»q ?s^ af g ai ^i- 15 

TTa^T 5 frji:^?:aqi^ 1 aar^— 

faa q ktq ^qfa'TTajia aarq^fiR: I 
^ ^ ajfa?^ TTaro fraRfi§a: 11 
U^m wm ^a%a?i^a 1 
qftam TR^ fasqkftrfa qna^ 11 

1 . A. ; 2. A. ftr*g ; B. ?i Ji jn%; B. 97* >> 

lost. 5. A. aa* aff; C. arf; 0 . aaa, farsa?:, arfa. f^ra; 

C. aifip J 7 . A. >m!- for J|«ir; 9. A. ; 16. A. 

lirfit; 17. A.-wt:; 20.fii^i 





^rr? ^ Tiff f3^ Tf Tftwff ^ I 

f^iUfrfriT-^FRTT TiTf Tiff^fT || 

f%i ^ ^cRi^qirai ^ 51 ^ ^ %[98'’]?Ti 
5 qf^3IT5Ilf€ ^«JTHTqi5!ltsfq ^ siftr m ^ 

I ffi: ^ I TI^ ^ ?R^ #qfT^ ^ ^ 

I ^ I 7|% tMl^^creWT^ 

fI WfiT t^r^: i h- 

*~-rr-‘. r ___ 

TnWWiTqTTfl ?R|Tf— 

iTf ^ ^Tf # Tfomr I 

^ ^ rTiff It ^ I 

[99"-101’’] P ^ w: ^ %5i^feqfWTfq?T ^ 

q5<#j ’Pmff f^3%rT ^rar^afff ^sfq ^wq^fT fi^ ^ ipr: 
?WRTTWR^wnT’»faR^^^^«|i ?i%— 

^ TT ?T ^ wm fHTJfK 1? I 

5 

Tf % fnWJIfl TWTT TOT* U I 

2. C. 55^; A. qf^ITO^; 3. A. A. ?|[^, 

C. qjrf^; A. C. ^irfars^j 4. U. 8. A. 10. C. 

Pi A, q?, sfiki 11. A. ^; C. qfe A. 

C. fqpsf^ ; 12. B. folk 99“ -lOl'' lost. 15. A. ; 0. ; A. 

; 10. A. ^ ; C. % ; C. I 





Ui- 

5! j3Tf^ f?i 

^HRs? Wi: qfwRSIJJHSR^gTgm ^ fSTWn^ 

I 1^: wrf^’ff 

Sltf^f^ ^T^?%rIfraT~ 

^mK I 6 

^ II f^l 

'sa ’ifa q^tirarr’t f^'rf qtfiiifT cra^ »nrow: i 

qr^'gfnq ’Efslufiraji^f^^: i q^jn^qfirfa v(m: i mt 

SR’jrTgqrgifeqsT r{?l ^ JT^fn l Sfl^ ^ qftqqiH: I ^pqkr 
^tcnf^ I ^ frar II ^ * * * 10 

[^ TOT ^m\ I 

m\ ^ II 

^W TOT ftll??’!! ^|Tr TI ^ I 

f[f% TO II 

W' ^T% J5 

Tj ^ ftp II 

5. A. ; c. ; A. i C. ; c. ^Tf^ro; 

G. A. ^ifir^r qret; A ; A. Mi'iiiVK ; C. tw^fT ; !<*• A. 

I 10. A.—ihe rest lost. The dohils which follow within the 
brackets are preserved in 0, only. 10. 0. 'Mif^^l ; I 





W ^ ^ froi^ ll] 

* * * [102'] qr^Tf^fl I »T*tfef^?ra ?l^ ^5 sifWW: 

^ren^raifd I Huf^^sr: ^[: ^] f^rwr ?nfa wit ^%5t 

5^1?!^^ f5iri%?l I q^Jc?] w«<i^ffi [IhM 

I ^ »Tt»iT^ I srsfftr i ?i[?n^‘]— 

Tff TOTspPHtRf 

fifWSI «tW! »Zf*l ^T 5[fi: qftq^iTT *1 wrfa I ?r%. 

10 [102'']nrTf^ 51 ^%\ ?TW ^ >TWlTT5r ^ fefISTcl 

^ vfi^ H^fh 5j iT^fi [qr^r]^ wsit*t «2r3im: i ^ura^tfjifr- 

51 f^lft^ffT I [WTT^S]?i qlw f^' 

I srT^3% fsPST^crfilfa 11*11 

15 wns^(?) qf%^T ^arwtf^ I 

5n55rTfti ^ gs^T^ininfiRt ii 

^591^ 1:^^ [...4rT5|ifci I 

^ qrfcr 5^T % sgw wt: I 

^ ^ ^w, B 

20 WnH5 Mt^*! I W^IRITI^OTRTBrer I aiffifel 

^^IRasraT^Tsnfela i] 

2. C. Las ?q?ri which should be corrected as j 3.102*’’ 
preserved in B and C only. 7. C. 5T^; which should 
be corrected as ^1 8 0- I 8. The colophon of 

C. occurs after this verse as— ^V?T?Bt€: wtitt: i b. 

seems to have ended on this page, 17. The portion witliin 
brackets occur on the last page of A. 




^ 51^ II 

^’t^’f TpifT ^K \\\\\ 

^reirarw: i ^iswfh i ^s€t 5fR$fs? 'T^wi^irat^ 5 

^ tj?T9 2im?i I ?f?fr ^tf*i^^5it tj^sfq qf? 

fsiT^irflsT tTcT I f*I«TrrTfsi '?r^T^ ^*ltWTf^35T 

^r:^; ^siairra: ?tsi fsffTRw^iT ^ *nfsn ^f?i ht^: ii 

tr^ WcTR^ f^?T ^tRfi iis^ii 10 

n^WjfiT; w. ?ifftR5[ fiif ^4ii^waT'?- tra^tR^’^^ ^tott ?tot 
wm*i »wigiRt^ (TOT ^iT»TOT^'ST% w*! 1?^^- 

Sftc5n?l*Wt^a’?^WffWf ciw^ ^ggqtqftrigT- 

^'(jf|j\»W aB— 15 

fTH ^ ^ ^ fsTspraW t II 

T.'tcxt as printed by H. P. Saslri. cl. T. q?7i$ qfijsi MS. 

; 4. T. iTTf qqt sra flq; fqtsR MS. 
jRW* q« qiq ^ fqr^ ^ i 5. t, hs. 1 t. nftn, hs. 
ir<Wi 6 .’t. wft-HS. ^jfl, I 9. T. - 1550 %; qf^ JIRT MS. 

q^WT sreft 1 1^>- T* ; ’•'’• ’'’• H®- 

«inanS I 14. T. 1 





I 

f^3^ II^H 

^?m4:1 553? fRt f^remi 

5 f^»?frf^3^fiT<!irf w^WT^cRisra: w IH I 

55If tT^3 ^^3^* f[«s( SSfllJSrT'f I fHaTStl^ '«i'3Tfyfe^f 
Tm ^^TO?issji'=i*i?T I 5i?T^ ^ew?— 


wm fti: ^srfjf^rf i 


10 


15 


wi^: I wi 

q^ «eqT sq# qqrw^ »TTfM I ^ 

I ^raf^rar ^snf^qrqr^ 

I iwTqsjra ^ w w^ 



fqrrdsfq q?q?I #3 ;iq? ? 5 ^ T qillqi 


q^Ms-w?:^qt q^5wt qnft ii 


2. T. ^gnjfq^r MS. I T. qrgi^ftri^ ms. 

restores it from Tib; hslcyod pa gos 'gijur bas as 

fa^:) 1 3. T. fqg MS. | T. MS. I 

5. T. »nMl?«lf%7r, HS. f%?i I 6. T, a ^a, evidently a mistake for 

cTta 1 T. -STfinra^'t HS. ■STHrfiirR ^-1 8. T. takes with the 

first line. T. q^ »Trf^. MS. ^ 

wf^TI 9. T. ^qflT MS. I 10. T. MS. ^in t. 
HS. if-1 14. T. HS. I 





TO 5 IT TTO tn% I 

tiTT-= 5 i^ ^^-1351^ fa^ jr?T^ \m\ 

wra; I ^msfrerg^ nwsr^m^ 1 ^^Rsjrer- 

3^ fwiT I t ispsf I w^: ^m- 

[qrsi^:] 1 rrar ^ 

5RT*n 1TOT^«T^*T ?:^%nRl%?lT I 

i?«r^ g II ?f?r 1 

^TTfi ^ fTWT I fN 1 t^i- 

^rtiRT»i^<i«if?^: 1 ssj^T^- 

^ i7Tr8j«?re4jg??rfn^ 

’^gw’URRHw I fasiT^—iT^ii 

yvu^t<eh«g fpc ^[459 *?it^ ^fsntrarai^iTOwfireT^ ^fuft - 
fsi^(fl3i«: I 

ft?r 1 

w^-W m 

xi^ IH »rl^ f 3%! m^4, ^W5f n3«h^<s.l|Mi t^^ra^m^tura- 


1 . T. °%^5(ta?tt HS. T. ^ftu, HS. ^Pr-T 2. T. sff^s^, 

HS. ^fsj I T. gfe?r, HS. gff^ I 3. T. ^ q^ 

^ MS. 3. T. MS. 

I 6. T. ^4t: HS. i 7. T. TsS^sit, HS. 1 8. 7’. 

HS. 15. T. °qrRl, MS. °qim T. MS. I 

MS. I IG. T. MS. I T. H^^q, 
MS. *R?^ I 



Ikrrar ^ ^ i sig m 

f^israt»j?i ^ l^wfsti I ^«r fS5^ ^tT»Rn*fit i 

rrerr^ ^5[€ — 

mi mi ^ mi ^ mi i mi m^ 

5 I md n^a ^Tfgqj^iprsrcj i ir^nsi- 

q^ n'frjpri fm i 

ijffq m ^ 11^)1 

^fra: I qfJmT^Jrnfsi ^ ^qntnfifq^ wH 

JO »rltcqT ^?iir fi^q ?s§q^^ qf4>icqT?i qrfesiT 

?qiqM^ ffiq^tlijr: WTfT: wsm^ I ^4^^qaTe[ 

mi I »3?rq^: qf^»J'fnf^Fr i ^ 

qnBRTltf^qf: msm: \ wqT^n^ - 

?it5?iqiit^t7r*T ^Sjfj^qfTfesgq^TO: I 
ir) * * * * -,^ „ 

^qrqrm^qqT^ Wm\ I 
^ TOi gifqiTci iwtf^?t I 

It^^qfTSTOig^ q^w: qfcr: %?IJ( II 

I fia% ifqltqrg^tiqqi^ i ^ qw qritqr q?r 

20 q®iq?Rr^sitaq: l m ^ qtfq^ siraft I fm 

7. T. JT^T^ar I 8. T. before ; MS. ^ instead of 

m I T. Iraq? which also can be retained but the comm. and Tib. have 
which MS. accepts. FIS. inserts after it. 10. T. li^TVltwr- 

q>?jiT which HS. corrects as i 12. T. 3TH< HS. I 



^ \ wqnn5[ ^Sft i q«iq?ig»l^ 
S^tVTg^?t’crat!^ I wn?i qrg: ’qrawrai^rg^: 

qsgt fi l a i I ’^^sqwqrraraxg-g I 

wm ^ff \ 

wm 55<T^< ^ IFII 

^*ra: I JTJT^TWTqfTsi wi^: ?i^: wraT% q^- 

qft<i5 I ^qrarsit ^ ^gg ^ T f 1 • * ^ i ^?i.qf%Tqn^^‘ 

^ ^cl I fl^q ^qr^l TJfl?l^Wf?aTc^qf 

’q?!^ »???q^qf ^WT^fq’tWTct 
^wgw: 'qw^j^qfflcqq; i rmig — 

'qrqiqi sRtsfq qjqr^^ii 

#^pqfq «qis|flq qft^qf^ I 

«ntqiWTq^«T qlqi^iq 

iqigqf wqr%q qft%q1% II 

jrarqTuqn?:: i 

^fqsrr ^ti snfqqiT rr^t fqqqt iwt: i »wt str^ra i 

qrqTfefs^q ^qr fqqqt i flsw Tf^ 

^q*^^ I qTqtftP^q cqqr ?rer fqqq: q?sS: w^pr^- 

ssrsafpRi: | 'mqiTai^ ^q fqqqt f? sqfsq: ^ra^sT siaq^ 

qT«*Rl I wxrar?— 


4. T. MS. ^wqT% I 5, 'I', qfeq, MS. qf^ | 

T. ^ I 7- T. snwI^K HS. C'lrroc-ts ^9^51 »[^riT i 11. T. ’3iTO«;r?f HS. 

I 12. T. HS. ■f'^’lf'ii I 





w Tvm ft i 

ft^^rift ^r ^WJTf m\ 

WStT^'^JITc^ dlfll^fa m 1%: w 

fdy^i^fy mni^ra Tnsgq^srrti^ ^ssrcp^snaisiiTsi q?^ aTq?^ 

qfeira^ I ?T?i ^tisT wqt^tar^- 

Tntr-w-Tf%Tr ^f% ^ h^oji 


wit: I rR^Hrarf^^R# ^*T ^Wch i qfSl^t^ f l 


i: crar^ 


10 


W qr tntj R CPC I 

’ 5 r^S^^% f^'rf f 51 %insg ^ 5 fq II 


15 


q5ld 

c?Rll fWT^ 

^ ap^ ^ ^ ^ W r«rrw I 

w ai*^ ^ ^ M 

i^aifirqr^sfq ^;^^mq fe T?r 
3^ TPt^ Traarnfq sqf^ i pwr ^k»q$- 


i tRfJnSRJ^-qftqfer- 


qro ’crt1%- 




<iq^q f^*T^ gsr: %?r: i 

[?f] ’sfI: qfflrafec*ra: i iicrar vm 
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THE DOHAKOSA OF TILLOPADA 

[Text pp. 1-4 ; Text witli Commentary pp. 41-51; 
Tibetan Text—Xylograph, Nartbang edition, vol. xlvi, 
folia... 135“-137*]. 

1. [pp. 1 : 41], Tib.— 

phua po khams daft skyc mclied dbaft po rnams | 

Iban cig skyes pa’i raft bshin las | 
ma lus de las byuft shift de ru thiin ] 

bhua which is effaced in the MS. may be restored from Tib. 
khams—literally dhatu, elements. The word is also translated 
in the Sanskrit commentary where after the enumeration of the 
five skandhas comes that of the five bhufah —the five elements, 
earth, water, fire, air and space. The word clearly occurs in 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 92 (p. 21) where the first pada is 
quoted verbatim— kandha-bhua-aaattana-indi. bibandi —the 
meaning of the word is not clear. It is translated in Tib. as 
‘ thim ’ which literally means ‘ to be lost,’ ‘ to be dissolved in ’ 
vilim. In the commentary there was a lacuna which I have 
restored as badhyantc. 

Com. —Tillopada is speaking of the purification, through 
Sahaja, of the present aggregates (skandha), elements (hhutdh) 
etc., which themselves are the causes of the future aggregates, 
elements, etc. The aggregates are five in number, relating 
respectively to form {rupa), sensation (vedand), notion (somjM), 
operant (sa^kdra) and consciousness {tijMna). The elements 
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arc five in number relating respectively to earth, water, fire, air 
and space. The sense organs (ayatana) and the senses (indriya) 
are six in number relating to the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body and mind. All these disappear when the sahaja-nature 
arises. Now the question is, whether this sahaja-nature is a 
positive (lihava-svnhhrivu) or a negative {ahhava°) stiite. If it 
be a positive state then it would imply transmigration (satksdra) 
and if negative, then it would imply complete annihilation. 
For avoiding such a confusion sahaja is defined in'Mie next 
verse. 

Tr.—The aggregates, elements, sense organs and senses are 
all bound down by (i.e., merge in) the sahaja nature. 

‘2. [pp. 1;41], Tib.- 

Ihan skyes dfios dab dnos med gtam mi ’dri | 
stoh pa siiih rje dc ru ro niiiam ’dod | 

‘ gtam mi ’dri ’ would be literally knthd na ])Tccha. “ ro 
mnam ” is the regular translation of the term samarasa. It is 
difficult to translate this term. M. Shabidullah translates it as 
“ identity de jouissance." It refers to a state of mind which is 
free from all contradictions. The second line of the Tib. is 
literal translation of the text: sunyatd karune tcfimin samarase 
icchate. The first line of the text also occurs almost under 
the same form in Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 20 (p. 12) : Sahaja 
sahaba na hhdvdhhdva. For the discussion on sahaja see the 
introduction. 

Com. —The nature of sahaja is neither positive nor negative ; 
it involves neither transmigration nor annihilation. The state 
of mind in which vacuity and compassion become identical can 
be defined as sahaja. It has been described to be eternal, a 
kind of joy and the higliest bliss—not merely a proposition 
{samkalpamdtra ?). Therefore, by attaching yourself to the 
state of sathkalpa, do not bring the sahaja nature down to 
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the sphere of the phenomena] world. The means of purifying 
the mind wJien it is attached to the state of .samkalpa is 
indicated as follows. 

Tr.—Do not think that there are existence and non-existence 
in sahaja (i.e., do not attribute positive and negative character to 
sahaja). There is in it the vacuity, compassion and samarasa. 

3. [pp. 1; 42], Tib.— 

sems la niya ban bans pa rgya bal sad | 
khams gsum stoh pa gos pa med las ’shug [ 

‘baPs pa rgya bal’ is not clear. Is it a mistake for‘bans pa 
rgyug pa’which means “to run a race”? In that case/mnia 
of the text should l>c connected with Beng. han-han, an 
onomatopoeic meaning ‘a swift movement.’ In the commen¬ 
tary however the word is interpreted as “after killing.” 

‘mya naji’ of Tib. should have been in instrumental as in 
the text we have nicvaiie (com. ninmnena). Pallyd of the text 
seems to be a mistake for pamd, as the Tib. translation shows ; 
Tib. ’shug means “go, go in,”-—the sense which is also preserved 
in the commentary— “pravesyatdm.” The form pasid, however, 
is not in the imperative. 

Com. —^When the mind seeks to attain to the state of 
complete concentration it should be made absolutely inactive 
{lit. to be completely killed) through nirvana which possesses 
the nature erf vacuity. The mind being thus killed, the pure 
knowledge of the vacuity of the three worlds should be 
attained; that is all the sense. Otherwise, the sahaja knowledge 
being in the proximity of the illusory world may be easily 
disturbed. Sahaja is meant to be a state which may not be 
described {lit. established— apraiisthita-). 

[The commentator quotes the beginning of a verse from some 
other text in order to illustrate the indescribable character 
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of Sahaja. I have not been able to trace the quotation and 
the text from which it is made. In the next verse the 
commentator refutes the views of those who criticise the truth 
relating to non-cogitation (amamsikdm) 

Tt .—Kill the mind completely through nirvana, [and] enter 
into pure vacuity of the three worlds. 

4. [pp. 1;42], Tib.— 

yid la ma byed gnug ma’i rah bshin la ( 
brdsun pa rnams kyis skur pa ma ’dibs sig 1 
rah dbah yod pa dan nih ’chin ma byed | 

In Tib. this verse occurs before the last. The Tib. is 
not a literal translation of the original verse—it is merely 
explanatory. ‘Yid la ma byed’ means literally “not to 
act in mind,” i.c., “not to cogitate” [amanskr). The Tib. 
version may be rendered as follows :—Do not decry erroneously 
the mental inaction in regard to the nature of the innate 
(? ‘gnug ma’). Freedom [from mental act, i.e., amamknrd] 
does not bring in bondage (‘nih ’chih’— anuhandha). 

Com. —Not to cogitate is amunasiMra. It is the Sahaja 
knowledge which is free from all possibilities of contradictions. 
It should not be abused by an attempt to comprehend the nature 
of Sahaja. So it has been said—all the contradiction that arises 
in the mind should be abandoned. The mind should be purified 
through Sahaja knowledge and fixed on that Sahaja knowledge 
which is free from doubts and contradictions. How to do 
that is described in the next verse. 

[The quotation in the Com. occurs in a more complete form 
in the Com. on Saraha’s Dohakosa (supra, p. 90). But 
there also we do not find any mention of the source from which 
it is quoted. It occurs again in the Com. on the Carydearya- 
vinUcaya (Sastrl, p. 16) where it is mentioned as a quotation 
from the Aprati§thdnaprakS.4a. In the two other contexts the 
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line occurs as Yavan ka^cidvikalpah prabhavati manasi tyajya- 
rupah sa sarvah (supra, p. 90) and — hjajya-rupa^ hi tdi'dn 
(Sastri, p. 10). Th(? reading prabhavati for yah bhnvati is 
evidently better.] 

Tr.—Do not erroneously deci? non-co|itation. Do not wish 
bondage for self. 

5. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib.— 

sems ni mkha’ ’da mnam pa ni bde bar shugs | 
dbai po yul rnams skyed cig rtsaft ni deb j 

The regular translation of khasama in Tib. is ‘mkha’ mnam’ 
but here only kha- has been rendered. 'da seems to be a 
mistake for 'di. The first line is literally, “vacuity in the 
mind—in this [state of] equality joy enters.’’ 

The lacuna in the second pada can be reconstructed from 
the second line of Tib. which literally means—“The least 
origination of sense-objects goes away ” The Com. has— tatksane 
cu indriyair visaya na drhyante. The Tib. and the Com. 
support the restoration i^ndla-visaa tahi matta^ na disai. 

Com. —The mind by its nature wants an object of attach¬ 
ment (. lit. companion). Through khasama, i.e., knowledge of 
vacuity, it enters into the state of joy which arises from 
the union of mind with vacuity [ = samasukhu]. At that 
monaent, the objects are not perceived by the senses. For the 
removal of errors (vikalpa) the next verse has been introduced. 

Tr.—When the mind united with vacuity enters into the [state 
of] joy which arises out of that communion, the objects of the senses 
are not at all perceived. 

6. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib.— 

thog ma spahs pa shin ’dc cu tha ma spahs I 
bla ma mchog gi shabs kyis gnis med bstan j 

The meaning of ‘shin’ in the first line is not clear. It may 
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be taken in the sense of otwa “self” for which the regular 
Tib. expression is ‘ bdag nid.’ The second pada of the original 
contains a lacuna at the end, which may be restored from Tib, 
‘gnis ined bstan’— advayam deHtam. The Com. has advayam 
kathitmi. Hence the restoration addaa kahia is justified. 
Tlie construction is passive ; varagtiru-paa is therefore in the 
instrumental. The normal instrumental form should be vara- 
guru-pae. 

Com. The joy that arises out of the communion (i.e., 
samasnkha) is without beginning, due to the absence of any 
permanent break. It is without end as it is inde.structible. 
Such a joy, devoid of any dual character, has been communicated 
by the Guru through teaching. It cannot be explained in 
words. 

Tr.—It is without beginning, without end—such non-dual [joy] 
has been communicated by the best of Gurus. 

7. [pp. l;43],Tib.- 

sems ni gan du shi gyur pa | 
der ni rluh yah thim par ’gyur | 
rah rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu ni | 
su slug la ni gan gis ji Itar bstan | 

The first line of Tib. is not the exact translation of tu 
marai jahi of the text. It literally means “where in the mind 
there is appeasement.” ‘Yah’—of the second line should be 
taken in the sense of—‘yah dag’—meaning samyak. It conveys 
to some extent the meaning of niram of the text. The lacuna 
in the second line of the text may be restored from Tib.— 
‘rah rig pa ni de nid 'hras hu i\V =sva-vedyam tattvaphalam. 
The Com, has— tat svasaihvedyalaksanath taitvam. The expres* 
sion occurs again in verse 9 [infra} as saa-saiiiveana tattaphala 
and in Frag. II of Saraha [verse 10, supra, p. 8] as saa-samvitha 
tattaphalu. 
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Com. —Tliat the mind possessed with the knowledge of 
formal differentiation dies and that the [vital] wind gets 
dissolved—is a truth which can only be realised by one’s own 
self ; how can it be explained to another ? That this truth is 
not general, i.e., may not he realised by everybody, is explained 
in the next verse. 

Tr.—Where the mind dies the [vital] wind is dissolved completely. 
Such an essence of truth, which can be realised by self,—how can 
that be told ? 

.s. [pp. I ; 4:}], Tib.— 

smoiis pa’i ’jig rten ’gro ba rnams kyi spyod yul min | 
mkhas pa rnams kyis de nid bgrod bya min | 
gan la bla ma’i sbabs ni mfiis pa yi 1 
kyi ho gaii zag de yi si)yod yul min | 

smohs pa’i—is clearly a mistake for—rmohs pa’i—which 
means “a fool,” translation of hadha of the text. The first 
two lines of Tib. may be literally rendered as— murhha-lolia ! 
lohundm agocaram panditanam taltoam agamyath. The third 
and the fourth lines of Tib. mean “ He who is favoured by 
the Guru—can anything remain unrealised to that individual ?” 
The com. has yafy punyardn guruprida-pramnnah tasya tallvath 
gamfam jMtnm sakyani ; hence I have restored the lacuna 
in the second line of the text as jo giirupil [apasanna iahl 
Id cHta agammai though the com. requires tafia instead 
of citta. 

Com. —The truth which is inaccessible to the fools is 
equally so to the learned people who are absorbed in the study 
of the scriptures,— i.e., the study of the scriptures does not help 
them at all in the realisation of truth. The truth comes only 
to the man of virtue, who has been blessed by the Guru. 

19 
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Tf. —The truth is unattainable by the fools, by other people as well 
as to the learned world. Can the mind remain inaccessible to him 
who is blessed by the Guru ? 

9. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

rail rig do nid ’bras bur ni 1 
tai-lo-pa yis do skad bstan pa yin 1 
yid kyi sjiyod yul du ni gab gyur pa | 
do ni don dam ma yin no | 

The second line of the original which is translated in Tib. 
as—yid kyi...yin no—is omitted in our text. The Tibetan 
translatioji may be literally rendered as —inanngocamli visaiinlf 
yasmin fasniin paTOmurthdh no hhoiumfi. The com. has ye 
niano-gocora-}>raptah padarthas te purammiha na hhavanti. 
The Skt. com. of the Carya-carya-viniscaya (i?astrl, p. 62) 
quotes this verse in a corrupt form : — 

saa-samheana tantaphala tilopdc bhananli | 
jo vumigoara goid so paraniaihe no honti \ 

It also occui's in Frag. II of Saraha, (supra p. 3, verse 10) 
almost under the same form, the only difference being that it 
contains the name of Sarahapa instead of that of Tilopa : 
saa-samhithd tattaphala sarahapda hhananii | 
jo managoarc pdthiai so paraniattha na honti \ 

I have therefore restored the second line of the present verse 
as —jo mayagoora paitthai so paramatiha ya honti. 

Com. —Tillopada is speaking of the truth that results from 
self-realisation. The objects that are within the reach of the 
mind are not of absolute value. That which is of spontaneous 
origin, that great joy which has no dual character is the 
[absolute] truth. Such is not the case with other objects and 
thoughts having dual character. In the next verse the means 
of dissipating this vikulpa is described. 
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Tr.—Tillopada speaks of that essential truth which is to be fully 
known by the self. That which reaches the mind is not the absolute 
truth. 

After the lr:inslation of the last verse the Tib. contains 
translation of a few more verses of Avhich there is no trace 
either iji the text or in its Sanskrit commentary. Their 
occurrence shows that the Dohakosa of Tillopada was known 
in more than one version and that the number of venses was 
not the same in them. Tib, translation of those additional 
verses is tlie following : — 

de hid bla ma’i gsuA gis bstau par bya ba min | 

dcs na slob mas go pa Ita yin no j 

Ihiin skyes ’bras bu bdud rtse’i ro | 

de fiid su shig la ni ci shig bstan | 

gau du yid ni shi ba daA | 

yid dho rluA gnis miiam par shu | 

der ni rnam par kun spans pa la | 

khams gaum der gnas pa yin | 

rmohs pa gnug ma’i ran bshin ses par gyis | 

de tsho gti mug dra ba ma Itas chad par ’gyur | 

Tib. had giles (I. (») and gti uug (1. 10) which I have 
corrected respectively as ghis and gti mug. The Tib. may 
be rendered thus— 

tndem guror-med na desiUim—tal Msycna boddhatnjam ; 
sahaja-phalam amrta-rasafh tadeva kasinai kah desaii. yadd 
manasi SdnUh [jaid] mana-pavanait dmu samatdth Q>r«ptatt]. 
tadd sarvam parityaktath; irlni bhuvandni tasmin vasanti. 
re murkhu l ftahaja-svabhdvarii jdnlhi, mfulhd stan-na 
paiyanti. 

The first of these verses occurs in its original form in 
Frag. II of Saraha (verse 9, p. 7, and also Saraha IV, p. 28, 
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where it is quoted from the Kriyasamuccaya). There are some 
minor variations between the two :— 

V'QU imn-vaahi gum kuhai nun tani-hnjjhai sisa | 
sahajamiuram saala jagu Icusu kahijjai hlsa \ 

]0. [i))). 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

Ihan cig skyes pa’i sems ni logs par sbyons | 
robe 'dir duos grub thar pa lus ’dis ruin | 

'^rhe restoration of the lacuna in the second line of the text 
us —ilia jatnmuhi niddhi \^mokkh(i hhunga ]—is doubtful but 
bhungu is almost imposed by the rhyme. In the Oom. the 
sense is made quite clear —inokmfica prupiiyasi anena sarlrcm. 

The Tib. rche ’dir.ruin—literally moans —asmin janme 

siddhi-inoksum uiiciia kayciiu jlrnain. riiin means— jlrnu, i.e., 
old, worn out. It is evidently a mistake for rned “to acquire, 
to discover” which agrees with the meaning of prdpsyusi an 
given in the commentary, hhaiuja occurs in Saraha’s Doha- 
kosa, verse 37 (supra, p. 14), and there too it rhymes with 
vaiiga. The word is translated by M. Shahidullah as 
“diversity” {samsdraha bhange —la diversity du cercle de 
I’existence). But the Sanskrit commentary on the Dohtikosa 
explains (supra, p. 79) ciitarua samsdraha bhange as samsdra- 
scittamayo vd tasija bhagno samhharaliti, i.c., “the phenomenal 
world subsists in the mind—its diverse manifestations (?) 
arise there ; ” bhaiiga may therefore be taken in the sense of 
“the different manifestations.” Siddhi, i.c., spiritual success 
anAmokhha, i.c., spiritual liberation, are only diverse experiences 
made by the Yogin in course of his march. Siddhi and 
mokkha are not, however, the final goal. This meaning is 
further brought out by the commentary. 

Com. —^The mind which is the source of vikalpajhma should 
be well purified through Sahaja. The people who are siddha 
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will be sunlika, etc., in this very life. Tliey will attain rnoksa 
too in this very body. 

[3antik(t is a special kind of spiritual attainment. Gf. The 
Pancakrmna of Nagarjunu (cd. de la Vallee Poussin, p. 38, 
verse 30)— 

3dntikam jmuHtikani cdpi tathd vusijCibhicdrakinn \ 
Akananadi yot mmim kiiryad indrayudhopamam | 

Li the Talhdyatognhyako (cd. B. Bhattacharyya) the nature of 
these attainments is described (p. 168, 11. 1-2)— 

i^dniike mnlacinlam (sic) in pamtikr pusiimanasnm | 

Vdsyc rnktnm niancih krivd krodhe kniddhavi prosudluiyct | 

also p. 61 (II. 1-2)— 

i^Cnilikc locandkdrani pniistikc padmarajrhuim I 
Vahjc vuiwcunnpadnni rajiakiodho’hhicdrake | 

In both these cases ^dnlika is translated into Chinese (TaisshS 
Ed. Tripit, Vol. XVIII, p. 510 and p. 484 respectively) assi-hsai 
meaning “ peace." In \he MaJidoyiilpatii (ed. Sakaki, Section 
cxcviii, 4241-4214), all the four spiritual powers are enumerated 
— santika, panstika, ahhiedrika and vafi-karanam. The 
meanings in Tibetan are given respectively as—shi-ba—i^eace, 
peaceful ; rgyas pa—increase, increasing ; drag sul spyod pa—to 
have a fierce look (a mystic practice) and dbaa du bya ba—to 
control, faculty of controlling others. 

Therefore when the commentary explains the second pada 
of the text as —iha janmani siddhayo hi lokdh sdnlikddayah — 
the idea is that the spiritual pow'ers like mntika, pamtika, 
dhhicarika and vasikarana may be obtained in this very life. 
But, as is well known, these powers are supposed to be of 
secondary importance in relation to the highest spiritual goal. 
Hence the meaning of hhanga in the text as “ diverse mani¬ 
festations ’’ may be justified.] 
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Tr.—Purify the mind well through Sahaja. There will be 
manifestation of success and liberation in this very life. 

n. [pp. '2 ; la], Tib.— 

gan du scms ni ’gro ba dcr ] 

(Icr ni scms mod par iii llos \ 

na 1)yc ba raed par ro muam gnas par gyis ] 

scms daft scms med ni legs par rtstiol | 

relic ’di nid pa diios grub legs par gsal ]ior rued | 

scms ni gau du slii gyur pa | 

kliams gsum po ni de ru tbim | 

gall du.ni ]los=//f//m ciUoh i/aii lolni (icilUini pasya. 

This is thcrcl'orc an exact translation o! the first line of the text 
—jitJii jdi citta iahi Kiinahu acilia. The second line of the text 
however is not literally translated, na bye ba raed par—unl(>ss 
faulty, may be interpreted as aham vik'^d-rahiUih which conveys 
the idea of dvayarahita of the commentary, ro mnam gnas 
par gyis —somiirasah rurtUiic. I have restored the lacuna in the 
second line of the text as mmurasa [nimniala hhaDahhdra-rahia] 
on the strength of the commentary —ciani dvoyarahiia^ 
samira-sah soiva nirmalnni citlani srahhamkth kiddhahodhi- 
rupani. If the restoration stands then aciftu of the first line 
should be corrected as acia for the sake of the rhyme. 

For Tibetan rchc ’di.de ru thim—there is no original 

in the text. It may be rendered as —asmin janmc tattvarn 
siddhiih uiUdyvna prdpsyasi. cilldciltam susthu jndsyasi citic. 
yasmin sdniih samhhavafi tribhwanah tasmin hilinah. 

Com. —The lacuna in the first part of the commentary 
renders it unintelligible. The second part is the comment on 
the second line of the verse—The samaram which has no dual 
character is the pure and the best [state of the] mind ;—it is 
by its very nature the pure bodhi which is free from encroach¬ 
ment of all objects of senses. 
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Tr.—Where the positive aspect of the mind merges into, the 
negative aspect of the mind too merges. The state of communion 
[of the mind with vacuity] is pure and without any positive and 
negative character. 

12. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib. —Tiie Tibetan translation of this verse is 
wanting. The com. contains a lacuna but its sense can be 
made out. 

Com. —In the present verse emphasis is laid on compassion 
towards others. The mind, free from dual knowledge, reaches 
its amplitude like the kalpuvrhsa which spreads itself in the 
three worlds. He who thinks “This is mine, that is of others ” 
baffles his Sahaja nature through attachment to rihtlpa. He is 
not free though he is so by his nature. Bo no distinction 
should be made between self and others. 

Tr.—The tree of non-dual mind has attained vastness in the three 
worlds. It contains the fruit and flower of compassion. There are 
no “mine” and “thine.” 

[The verse occurs in B.araha’s Doh.ikosa (verso 107, p, 20) 
under more correct forms as— 

addaa cittnlariiaraha (juii lihnraite rillhara | 
karuna phiilllphala dharai ndti parnlla Mra | 

The form Hhurane (locative) satisfies the exigencies of grammar 
better and dharai in the second line is preferably a better 
reading. The comparison of cAlta with tree (taritvara) and 
elephant (gaja, cj. com. Uiruvarah, (jajah, etc.) is very common 
in the Caryas. 

Cf. 1. Md taruvara pauca hi (Jala | 

cancala clc pai^to kdla \ —Luyi-pada. 

1(). mdtcla cla-gaandd dharai \ —Mahidhara-pada. 

17. (jaamra samaram sdndhi (junia | —Vina-pada. 

45. mana taru pdhea indi tasii ndha | 

dsd bahaUi pdia-phahi-hdhd | —Kfinhu-pada. 
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13. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib.— 

rau gshan mfiam pas sans rgyas rje btsun ’gyur | 

It is the tentative translation of the first line of the text. 
Literally rendered it stands thus— vijnk paraisca samah, huddhah 
hhaUdrnhth hharali. It therefore seems to have been based on 
a line like— 

para appana soma hiiddha hhaltarua mala | 

Instead of the translation of the second line of the text, Tib. 
adds three lines which cannot be traced to the original:— 

sems ni namkha’i dafl du slings nas thim 1 
de’i rche dbaii po Ida dan yul rnams dan | 
phuii po khams na du khams rnam son | 

It may be rendered as —ciUaih ahlsam prarUati villnanca 
[hharati]. laxmin ksaijc pauccadriya-riMijdlj skandha-dhahi- 
dyalandtii ai laira prari^anli. 

Com. —Both the self and others have essentially the 
same nature. Through Sahaja avoid all errors about it. Hence 
all the bcipgs become Buddha through this very nature from the 
beginning. 

Tf.—D o not falsely distinguish between self and non-self. All 
are ever Buddha. The three worlds are the best and sublime stations; 
mind by its nature is pure. 

14. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib.— 

gan shig brtan daft gyo ba’i rnam pa kun | 
stoh pa gos pa med pa stc | 

’di la dban par mi bya’o j 

= lit. yadera mic,alam sacalam ca narvallid 
kinyam niranjanam. iatra- vied rath md kuru. 
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Com. — Sacalam or that which moves is the naltoaloka and 
nUcalani or that wltich is fixed is the hhdjanalnha. The secret 
of the world is established as being undetermined and solely 
attractive with reference to the custom of the whole world. 
iSiinymh is that knowledge of truth which is free; from all inkalput 
is pure and undisturbed by the impurity of the innumerable 
sulferings accompanied by desire. Do not try to comprehend it 
by the power of discrimination. As cintfiniam, though it l)as a 
nature of duality, contains the unattainable (?) essence of the 
world so also the knowdedge, though vitiated by erroi-, througli 
discrimiuatioji, resolves the e.ssencc of the w'orld into diJferent 
categories like the sphere of merit (punya), etc., of tla^ beings. 
Iji the next verse the error in the discrimination of (tliwl (self) 
aiid fiiniliid (of self) is spoken of. 

I TIkuc are some mistakes in the commentary. 1. 17 --sY/(a- 

if corrected as ° kaJauliavikafam and 
1. 19 laLlidvikalpakuni-, if corrected as iatha vikaJpukant- can 
give the right sense.] 

Tr.—Those which are the customs of all are [either] moving or 
not-moving. [But] the vacuity is free from impurity. Do not judge 
[it]. 

15. [2; 45]. Tib.- 

’din bdag go ’don ’gro ba’o | 
gan slug ran rig scs pur bya | 
dri med sems kyi rah bshin la | 
gan zig ran rig ses par bya | 

The last two lines of Tib. = nirmaUiciiiasyn svahha- 
varh sah sDayofh jdnuti. This translation is not therefore 
quite correct. The real meaning is brought out in the Skt. 
Com. — nirmala-citla'SPahhdvataih kalham so'pi buddhyati. 
Hence my restoration of the second line of the text as— nimmala- 
ciitasahdha so ki bujjhai —is justified. 

20 
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Com. —Whosoever takes ‘ this to be the self ’ and ‘ that to 
he the world ’ how can lie understand the nature of the pure 
mind? He c.Tnnot understand the truth through the obsession 
of “ self ” and “ things relating to self.” In the next verse is 
described the all-spreading (i.e., the universal) nature of the 
yogins who concentrate on the truth. 

Tr.—He who thinks ‘this is seif,' ‘this is world’—can he 
understand the nature of the pure citta ? 

IG. [11; 45]. Tib.— 

bdag fiid ’gro ba bdag nid sans rgyas te | 
bdag nid dri med cih bdag nid yid la rni byed pa | 
de la ’gro ba med cih gos pa med | 

= iihoin eva jngal uham cm huddhah | 
aham mala-rahitah ahani amanxkaram | 
clad niscaUm nirgranlhakam | 

gos pa med—is doubtful, “gos” means cloth and gos 
med—is the usual Tib. translation of nagmha, nirijranlha 
—///. one who has given up worldly ties. As is evident 
the last line of Tib. is only an elaboration of the meaning given 
in the Skt. commentary as hhavah samsdrastasya hhanjano 
bhanjakah. The Tib. and the commentary support my restora¬ 
tion of the second line as— 

hail amannsidra hhamhhanjana. 

Com. —I myself am the universe. I am the Buddha. I 
myself am he who is free from impurity (niranjana) and I am 
the mental inaction [in person]. Hhavah is the cycle of 
existence. He who destroys it is also myself—Thus does the 
yogin whose mind is in perfect unison with the reality think 
day and night that the universe is permeated by the reality. 

[The quotation in the commentary also partly occurs in the 
com. on Saraha’s Hohakosa (p. 105). The source is mentioned 
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there as tJie Hcvajra. It is in fact found in the Hcrajm Tantra, 
Ciiap. VIII (Sri-HevajnMnairaima-yogini-cdkra-titaliayogininarii 
melapakah patalo damn). Though there arc slight variations in 
readings in different MSS. of the Tantra which I have examined 
the present quotation seems to contain the most satisfactory 
reading.] 

Tr.—I am the universe, I am the Buddha, I am [he who is] 
free from impurity—I am the mental inaction [in person] and I am 
the killer of the cycle of existence. 

17. [2; 45]. Tib.— 

yid ni rjc htsun uarn khar rje btsun raa | 
iiin mchan du ni gan byed than cig skyesla... | 

= m(inah hhngavan khah bhagamil | 
divardtram yat karoti sahaje [yojanafh] | 

In the xylograph available to me the last word is effaced. 
But in the Sanskrit commentary the sense is clearly brought 
out as —aharnisarh sahajem citlam yojayitavyam. On the 
strength of the Tibetan translation and the commentary I have 
restored the second line of the text as —dimralli sahaje raliiai. 
rdhiai may be justified as a causative form from \/mha-<. 
\/raks- ; ^raha means “to remain,” “stay”—hence \/raha = 
to make stay, i.e., yojaya —. As regards the restoration of the 
lacuna in the first line after manaha as hhaavd there is no diffi¬ 
culty. It is fully supported by Tib. yid ni rje btsun—and 
Skt. com.— mnno.. .hhagavdn. 

Com. —The mind, i.e., hodhicitta is the Bhagavan, the 
vacuity-like, i.e., khasama the great joy which pervades it (the 
mind) is the Bhagavatl. This is why it has been said in the 
Hcrukardja Tanira that Bhagavan has the form of semen and 
the joy arising out of its satiation is called the kdininl. To 
express the same idea in another w'ay.compassion {karuy,a) is 
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Bliiigaviin. The v.iciiily-likc, i.c., suiijialu is JBhagavatJ. Tlic 
kno\vlc(1f>e of tiic noii-dnality of compassion and vacuity is 
liiiagavatl-Biiagavau. BbagavatT is not diifcrcni. 'J'lnis 
should the mind he fixed day and night througli saluija. So 
it has l)ecn said in the Sanipiiln .— 

I The first quotation in the eonimenlary is said to he fntm 
(he Hcnil.tufijd Toiilra. The first i)art of (he name of the 
Taiitra referred to was broken in the MS. T have restored it as 
^rl-lh riiLa that is the oidy Tantra of this ijariicailar school 
with the name of whicli— nijo htnlni can go. I havi' not how¬ 
ever been able to trace the line in the MS. of the lleriika Tantra 
in my possession. It is on the other hand found iji (he 
Hernjia Tanlni (Ch. VUl), The complete Sloka occurs 
there as— 

siilnlkai'n hhared hli(i<itiran hil siikliiim Idiii'nil 

siiirli'i [var. smrioni] | 
ckiincha-citjocjo'sdit k^uihldt lid purd ralih ii 

Tlio second quotation is said to he from (he Saiiijitihi. The 
full title of the text is Saiiipuiodbliai'o-kolpardja 'I'anira (A..S..r>. 

1S51). The Sloka occurs also in the Ilcvajra Tantra 
where it is found in Oh. VlII. The Sloka in its proper 
form is— 

lutdisrolojirnbahcna dlpajifoli praltandliaral \ 

,saLalai)i tailraijiajcna dhdlar'ijam alididlralah \ 

My restoridion of the lacuna at tljc beginning of the 
second line as sahaja —is wrong. I’he reading vdharnUam 
given in the quotation spoils the metre. All the MSS. of the 
Hccajra Tantra have ah()rdlrala/i\. 

Tr.—Mind is the Bhagavan ; the vacuity is the Bhagavatl. 
It [mind] should be fixed in the Sahaja day and night 
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IS. [2 ; 4()]. Tib.— 

skyc dull ’clii lia dng ins grol bar ’gyiir | 
jj'sliiig ina ri yid la rgyiin dii giias par gyis 1 

grol bar ’gyur—moans “ is froe" {iinil ta). But (lie loxt 
and till! cotnincnlary reiiuirc hhrmitih. '^riio Tib. in my opinion 
slioiild Ik; corrcoled as ’kbriil bar ’gyur—meaning “ is error, 
iliiisiou” ihhnutH!i). Tlio I’i!). wlieii literally rendered is— 

janmah inaranum ai hlnfnilih \ 

Idlalj cilldik )iir(iul(nwh tistholi j 

The restoration of the second line of the text is supported 
by the Tib. as well as the (;oin. which has— 

ht.'iiiuii (lliiihjani cilliim niniuUiir slltihini blutridl | 

Com.—Jiirth, i.c., coming into e.xistence, death.TJiat 

also is complete illusion {rihalpd )—so error should not be com¬ 
mitted about it. Thus it has been said—death is illusion 
(rih'di/iti) ; [freedom from this illusion ? ] leads to the position 
of Ihccdn. It has been further said that according to the 
capacity of realisation the merits of beings [are d(.‘termiued]. 
Vipadd (birth) exists as a fact of perception and not in any other 
way. So one’s own mind is fixed in the nirdnUird. Kiranidrdm 
is the state in which nothing stands between. Jt is a state in 
which vacuity and compassion are inseparable. [One] should 
never get detached from it. 

[1 Jiave not been able to trace the two quotations in the 
com. to their original. Tlie second quotation— pmnidhana- 

redhii-sdiiidrlliiidl sdicdiuliit pviiffd .occurs in the comment on 

verse 11 {xuprd, p. 41, II. 19-20) under a slight altered form as 
a part of the commentary and not as a quotation— prdtiidhaud- 

Vi'dhrit Hdlrfuidm putjyddhipdhjQdi ndnabhrigcmi pujdddrtbdm 
htroti.] 
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Tr.—Do not entertain illusion about birth and death. Then 
one’s own mind will stay in a state devoid of duality. 

11). ['2 ■ IG]. Tib.— 

’lull) stcg.s dkii’ thub nags la tua brten cig | 
bus dan gtsan sbras bde bu mi rficd do | 

dka’ tliiib nags—should be corrected as dka* thub gnas— 
which means laixirtirid “hermitage bus—should be corrected 
as—lus—which means deha “body.” Sbras—docs not mean 
anything, if corrected as ‘sbyans’ it would convey the sense 
of ‘washing.’ Hence glsau sbyaiis would convey the sense that 
is rendered in the com. as— jala-snancna haht/arupeiia. Tib. 
would then literally mean— 

tirtharh taporanam md sevyaldm | 
dehasaucc idyilitn na prdpi<yasi | 

Com.—Do not go to external sacred places and hermitages. 
By bathing in w'ater externally nobody shall get salvation. That 
is the whole meaning. The only holy i)!acc is the mahayana. 
Salvation can be attained by washing away all the impurities 
of illusion in the stream of knowledge arising from it. That 
cannot be attained by l)athing at external holy places. 

Tr.—Do not attach yourself to sacred places and hermitages. 
You will not attain peace through purity of body. 

20. [3; 4G]. Tib.— 

chans pa khyab ’jug dbaA phyug lha | 
byaii chub yod bsher gsum la bkur mi bya | 

Tib. has Ida instead of lha which is clearly a mistake. 
Tib. literally means— 

hra hind-visnu-nuthesca ra-devdn | 
hodhisaUvu Iraydn md sevyatdm | 
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The normal translation of hodhimltva would be byaft chub 
sems dpa’. byan chub yod bsher—literally is “one who exists 
in bodhi.” The com. has brahma vi^nu maheh'araSca trayo 
Herd hodhifialivena sarvathd na namashirttavydh. These support 
the restoration of the second line of the text as— Bohuattva ma 
harahu sera. 

Com. The three gods Brahma, Vis^u and Mahesvara 
should not be worshipped by a Bodhisattva because they belong 
to an inferior way [of religious belief] So it has been said 
in the Astasdhasrihl Prajudpdramitd —one ought not to offer 
flowers, incense or light to other gods. Nor should he worship 
other gods. 

[I have not been able to trace the quotation to its original. 
The first part of the title was broken in the MS., my restoration 
is hypothetical. It may be as well iSata-sdhasrikd.] 

Tr.—Brahma, Yisnu, Mahesvara—do not worship [these] gods, 
oh Bodhisattva! 

21. [3; 47]. Tib.— 

lha rnams mchod ’bab stegs ma ’gro shig | 
lha rnams mchod kyau thar pa grob mi ’gyur [ 
=devdn md pujaya Urlhaih md gaccha | 
devdradhanena moksath na prapsyati \ 

The second line which is lost in the original, is also com¬ 
mented on in the coin, as— hdhyaderatdrddhanena tlrthasnanem- 
dhimokaam na prdpyatc. Hence I have restored the line as— 

dcrapujdhi vo mnkkha pdbd. 

Com. The worship of gods made of stone should not be 
practised. External holy places should not be visited. Spiritual 
liberation cannot be attained by worshipping external gods and 
bathing in sacred places. 
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Tr.—Do not worship the gods ; yon should not go to holy 
places. You shall not attain salvation through devotion to gods. 

22. [3;47J. Tib.— 

riiam par lui rtog acms kyis sans rgyas mcliod par gyis | 
srid diiii mya lian ’das la gnas par ina byed cig | 

Tib. has cag instead of cig, but that is evidently a mistake, 
cig is an imperative affix. Tib.— 

(ivihaliHi-ciltcna Biiddhcm dmdh\jaUm \ 
hh(ir(i-iiirvdKic slhitiiii mu krii/utdm j 

The com. on tlic second line is —hliuiui sumsurv nirrdne 
iicchcde Oil filliilhii' md kuru. Tbese support the reconstruction 
of the second line as— bhura-nirrdiie mu hunilin re [hill? \ 

Com.—The knowledge of non-duality is called Prujiid- 
pdrumitd. So it has been said by Digiiagapada—“ The know¬ 
ledge of Prujnupurumild is non-dual. It is lalhdgalu.’' 
Cultivate it with mind fixed on it. Do not stay in the world 
of being and the world of annihilation. 

[The fpiotation from the work of Dignfiga occurs in other 
places too. Cf. the Ahhimmuifdluukurdlalm of ITaribhadra (ed. 
Tucci, |>. 28) and Sddhunamald (ed. Bhattacharya, 1, p. 321) : 

PrujmpurumitujnuHum-udruijm sd lutliaguluh | 
sadhyu Iddurlhguyogcnu tacchnhdaiii grunihamurguyoh | 

In Sudliuiiumula the beginning of the second line is mis(|uot- 
ed as fiddliyaludurlliuyogcna tucchabdum. The particular work 
of Dignaga from which the sloka is quoted is not mentioned.] 

Tr.—Worship the Buddha with unfailing mind. Do not stay 
in the [world of] being and the [world of] annihilation. 

23. [3; 47]. Tib.— 

’ses rab thabs kyi tin ’rjin shugs | 

gaft tshe mig yo bar ni brtan par byed nus na | 

ha yi chan nams myafi ’grub par ’gyur | 
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nams myaft—seems to be a mistake for naifis myoA which 
means according to S. C. Das “experience,” but according to 
JSschke “delight, enjoyment.” ‘nmiftara ’—the supreme know¬ 
ledge is also a state of bliss, hence its ti’anslation as nams 
myoh may be justified. The second line of tlie Tib. is, however, 
clear. Literally the Tib. may be rendered into Sanskrit as— 

prajnopaya-samadhau lagno bhava \ 
yadi iasmm (?) drdhalj. hhavitum sahyaic \ 
atmanah maha (?) anuttaram sidhyati | 

The original verse is defective in meaning as well as 
metre. The meaning becomes clear if we either correct 
jahi (dyasmin) as jai (dyadi) or take it in that sense, jahi 
and jai both are sometimes translated into Tibetan as gal-te ; 
cf. Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 7 {jai nagga hia //oi=gcer-bus 
gal-te grol ’gyur na) ; 77 (-jali? iahl sania cintassa — gal-tc 
yid-du ofi nam snam pa’i scms). The metre still remains 
defective and lagguhii, which cannot be corrected as loggai 
because an imperative is wanted, does not rhyme with 
siddhai. 

Com.—The union of PrajiiS (sapience) and iipdya (means) 
is the complete (advaya) union of vacuity and compassion. 
Attach yourself to it and if the mind is fixed in it, there is no 
doubt that the supreme knowledge of Buddha will be attained. 

Tp.—A ttach yourself to the union of sapience and means. When 
one is fixed in that, the supreme [knowledge] is attained. 

24. [3 ; 47], Tib.— 

ji Itar dug ni zos bar gyur pa las | 
dug gis kyafi ni ’che bar mi ’gyur ba | 
de Itar srid pa zos kyafi la ’byod pa | 

’dod yon gyis ni *cheii bar mi ’gyur ro | 

= Yatha vi^a-hhaksanat \ visendpi mrtyuh na hhavati ( 
tathd hhava-hhunjanendpi | sannsdra-bandhanam na hhavati ( 

21 
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The second line of the text is commented on as: lathd hharMim 
siimsfirafinldiuth rwayddihoni hhiinktc yogi | na [hi tanyu yo-^ 
gino risoycna siniisdra-handhumm hharali. Hence there is 
IK) difliciilty in restoring the second line as— 

tinia bliavo hhunjai bhavalii na piild. 

Com. —-Tnst as a man versed in the science of poison does 
not die even after swallowing the poison, in the same way the 
yogi, though ho may enjoy the pleasures of the material world, 
does not get attached to the world. So it has been said in the 
Hccnjm Tantro that the very poison by which all other beings 
are killed—that poison the man who is versed in its science uses 
for the purification of poison. Jty those means, by which others 
get attached to the world, [the yoglj becomes free from the 
bondage of existence. Hence in the next verse the elficacy of 
htnmmiidrd is established. 

[The first two lines of the (luotation occur also in the com¬ 
mentary on Saraha’s DohOkosa fp. 83) ; these lines occur in 
the 2u(l Patala, Part II ( = 12th of the Chinese Tr.) of the 
Ih'iajru Tantro. The chapter is called : rnddliinirnoyo iidiiiu 
dciiiyd-patuhih. The second two lines of the quotation occur 
in the same patala of the Hevajra, but after 3 verses. A similar 
verse occurs in its 9th patala (Part I)— risuddhi-pataJdh — 

Yeua til ycna hi hadltyaii loka-stem lu tenn hi 

Imndhamm inucyate | 

The verse however is found in the SublidsHnKamgrdhd 
(Bendall, pp. 37-38) as a citation from the Cittdi'UiiddJii- 
prdkordUd of .^ryadeva. Its first line, which has a lacuna in our 
MB., runs thus— 

ycud ycHd hi bddhydnte juntavo raudrdkdrmond | 

Similar ideas are found in Jnamt.nddhi (I, verse 15, p. 32). 

The word palnttd is not met with elsewhere in the Dohas. In 
Baraha’s Dohakosa, verse 70, there is a word, pahittia. In one 
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of the MHH. of Saralia’s text it is found under tlie form paltitio. 
M. SLahidullah, in his glossary, gives its Sanskrit equivalent as 
porynsyo. The meaning of paluUio, in that context, is clearly 
that of “returning.” Tib. translation is slar yan (Shahidullah 
gives it as slar yaa through inadvertence). Slar yan has the 
sense of a ‘ backward movement' as in slar yan ’gro— 

(rotation ; sec S. (■. Das— Diclionanj, sub. verl).). In verse 70 of 
Saraha, puhdtia iaUn hi pudei (Til), slar yan de ru ’bab) is 
explained in the commentary as punnh talraira pahiti. ^I’lie 
word is connected with Bengali jifilat which S. K. Chatterji 
derives from ptiilahi < iKiiyitsht (§ tilS). PahiUa under con¬ 
sideration, however, does Jiot seem In have any connection with 
IkiIiiIIm. Pdlnlfa ma_\ be derived from prorjukln on the analogy 
of ptiluihiii < iKtnjiisId. Pruynhld in Western Apabhraiiisa i.s 
pnuiid (.laeobi— Bhtunmiiln Kalia —(llossar). Is it then an 
Eastern variant of pnulla?} 

Tr.—As [one] engaged in [the science of] poison swallows the 
prison, so does one enjoy the world [of existence] not being attached 
to the world. 

25. [3 ; 4ts], Tib.— 

bya’o rnal ’byor pas iii las la skyur ni ’debs j 
skad cig bshi dan ’gyur ba bzi ru de ru sad | 
skad cig dga’ ba de yi bye grag s'es par gyis | 
mtshan gshi mtshan nid spans dan [sesjpar gyis | 

In the 4th line 4'ib. has sbaiis Avhich is evidently a mistake 
for spans, “ to abandon.” Mtshan gshi mchan nid—requires a 
note. S. C. Das quotes Jaschke [Dictionnnj, sub. verb.] and 
explains mtshan gshi—as the cause of a sign or symptom, 
mtshan—really means symptom, sign=/o/c?flna and gshi=that 
which gives origin to a thing and hence muh. Therefore 
mtshan gshi=lak^ana-}n ah. mtshan nid “the sign, the essential 
characteristic ; nid has the sense of “ self,” “ the very ” as in 
ha nid— “I myself;” hence mtshan nid = the very sign, or 
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the essential sign. S. C. Das gives an illustration {loc. cit.j 
to explain the difference between the two expressions—“man 
is the mtshan gshi of his own mtshan uid,’’ i.e., one is “ the 
cause’’and the other “ the caused.’’ Therefore I think that 
the Tib. translator by—mtshan gshi mtshan fiid, wanted to 
convey the idea of lal-sija-IaJcmna which occurs in the Sanskrit 
Commentary. 

The Tib. is explanatory and not an exact translation of the 
text. When literally rendered into Sanskrit it is— 

Ho<jin ! hawui tna dnsyatam | 

];sanrini catrcirdh hhavanti hhcdilm laira jmy(itdi)i | 
Lsandunuddh cati'urali tcsam bhcddni jmtavydni | 
laksyu-lahsatia-prahdiiadt jmlavyam \ 

The Tib. therefore does not help us much in restoring the 
second line of the original. I have restored it with great 
diffidence from the commentary which lmii...catvdral^ Icsandh \ 
catvdrasc-dmnddft-lathaiva parijndyante. 

Com. —Moments are four, and pleasures are similarly known 
to be four. [So -it has been said in tlic Ilevajra.] How can 
one know the differences in the moments and differences in the 
pleasure without [practising] Icarma-mudrd ? So Icarma-mudrd 
should not be slighted. The [ultimate] truth, free from ‘the 
cause ’ and ‘ the caused ’ [i.e., duality] can be realised in this 
very person. Fix your attention on the goal—the perfect joy 
(paramdnanda) in its midst. 

[The long quotation is from the Hevajra, I, patala 3, the 
Sandhydhhdsano ndiun patalah. As the name of the chapter 
indicates, the verses occurring in it are all garbed in symbolic 
language ’ (e/. my paper on Sandhdbhd^d, I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 389). The plain translation of the verses is— 

“That supra-mundane which is of the shape of the letter 
e, which is adorned in the middle with the letter vaiii is the 
seat of all kindness—the basket of Buddha’s treasures. There 
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the pleasures come into being—are dilTerentialied in the order of 
moments, These pleasures which have their source in the letter 
evam can be comprehended when the moments are perceived. 
Ini order of the four moments [these pleasures are]— vieitra, 
vipaka, vimnrdda, vilaksana —the yogins know these. Vieitra 
is of different kinds—embracing, kis sing, etc. Vipdka is the 
pleasure which is of an opposite nature—the enjoyment of 
knowledge. Vimardda is excitation [? diocanam of the text 
should be corrected as drocanunC].. .rdlakmna is different from the 
other three and is free IVorn passion and indifference. The first 
dnanda is iji vieitra, paramdnunda in ripdka, rirdmdnanda in 
vimardda and aahajdnaudu in vilahsana.” 

For a detailed discussion of this analysis of dnanda and 
its striking similarity with the four stages of Brahma, see the 
introduction. 

Karmamudra, which is said to be the means by which the 
four moments can be perceived and the four dnandas realised, is 
not explained either in the text or the commentary. It is 
referred to in the Subhadtasamgraha (Bendall, p. 64) in connec¬ 
tion with the different signs of spiritual progress (adhydima- 
nimittam) thus— tasmdt karmamudra updyalrayabhedena mrdu- 
madhyadhimdiralaydvagantavyd — i.c., as there are signs— 
nimittas —in different stages of the spiritual progress so 
karmamudra should be understood in order of the differences in 
its method—slow, medium and extreme. The meaning seems 
to be that for the perception of those signs (nimittas) karma¬ 
mudra should be practised. This practice may be less intense, 
intense and extremely intense. For further explaining the 
meaning of karmamudra the Subhdsitasaihgraha quotes a verse, 
attributed to Sdkyamitra — 

yaihdgnir ddruniadhyastho nottisihen manthandd vind | 

tathdhhydsdd vind bodhir jay ale neha-janmani || 

See Sarvasuddhi-vUuddhi-kramnh of Sakyamitra, verse 
86, in Pancukrama ed. Vallee Poussin, p. 31. 
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Tile implication of this verse is that karmamudrft = ahhyasa 
“practice.” Karmaniiidra is further veicrred to a.s kardkhyfi- 
Diudrd in the Pancokrama of Ghantapacia quoted in the 
Sulthftsiid-satngraha (p. 52)— 

sti HI (I yn - m ii d rn~m a h ii voya r idhdiien u ra ji (i ‘<ya g rc matta n 

hodhicifte gale yadriiam sukliam iitpadyale guriipadcMafi tut 
mniyuk saiinipidaksya Kthiiikrlyu tavniayaldm upamUnh vajnt- 
dihimtram. ihdini jdiividtii sdiiijdiiaydii iiiyuldm (’Vdi icdrcncti | 
dnilydkrdmo'pi karii/i/jyu-mudiTi-dra/rMu pnnmvdd upu- 
Idksya KihlraUuk (jdlatii hodhiciltam idsratdi updfii pdidindilha- 
H nr Hull pd-srdhhdvam jalark sddrdjrddJiardicam nainpudaijdLlti | 

Ileiice it apjtears that luirmd-Htiulra was that yogic practice 
I)} which the seminal Ihiid {bodhicillo or sdnirrH-hodhicilla) 
could he carried to the topmost circle {rajiv-niani) and made to 
attain a permanent (m,srdia), ultimate (paranulrthd) and 
undisturbed (nirrikalpa) character. It seems that in course 
ol this practice the yogi used to perceive four stages which are 
described as moments (ksatia) and four kinds (probably ac¬ 
cording to the degrees of intensity) of pleasant sensations 
{driandd). Evidently all the mystic schools did not believe in 
the efficacy of the practice. The Kdlanikrn school believed in 
the practice of Maluimiulrd — 

kannamndra-parityaklai'n jhanumudrarirarjUaiit | 
mahamndra-mmvlpaniiam Kahdjajh nanyaya sdha || 

(c/. Vimdkprdhha, extracts in Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
Govt, coll.—A. B. B. ; H. P. Bastrl, p. 74)]. 

Tr.—Do not slight the karmamudra. [Through it] the different 
kinds of moments and pleasure may be known. 

2(1. [3 ; 48], Tib.— 

Kyi ho mchog dan dga’ bral ’di ni dbyed par bya | 
bla ma mchog gi shahs la gus par gyis la legs par loA | 

= hhoh ! paramdnandam viyogam ca ticaritai'yani | 
mra-guru-caranam susthu aradhanena | 
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[The first line of the text is evidently corrupt as Ichnrc 
parama-dhtra ma biari does not convey any sense. We iiave 
seen from the closing lines of the commentary on the last verse 
tliat the present contains instruction about fixing the attention 
on the paramdnanda amongst different kinds of anandas. I 
would therefore correct the text as Ichnrc parama-hirama hidrl | 

differentiate between (the two kinds of anandas) parnmn 
and viraniu. In that case ananda-viyo<ja of Tib. is to be taken 
'll the sense of viramdnanda 

Tr.—Learn to differentiate between parama and virama by 
adoring well the feet of the worthy Guru. 

27. [3 ; 48-4U], Tib.— 

gall shig dga’ ba nichog dan dga’ bral gyis | 
kyi ho skad (dg dcr ni lhan skyes rtogs par bya | 

The text contiiiiis a lacuna to the extent of one leaf (13" '‘), 
hence the original of this verse is completely lost. Only a 
portion of the Sanskrit commentary is preserved. The Tib. 
literally rendered is— 

yah paraina-dnandam bhedam ca [yanat/] | 
tasmin ksane sahajam jdnaii | 

On the strength of this I have made a provisional restora¬ 
tion of the verse as— parama ananda bhcii jo jduai \ khanahi 
sobi sahaja bujjhai || 

Tr.—He who knows the highest kind of spiritual bliss knows 
the Sahaja in a moment. 

[The existing part of the commentary consists of two verses 
which arc quoted from the Hccajra Tanlra, II, Patala 4, 
fol. 29“. 

The verses occur there under the following form— 

madanam ca pabayei-tasMi svayatk caiva pibed vratl | 
yasyad-anuragayef mndram srapardrtha-prasiddhaye || 
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kdkkolalxe holakam ksipia kimdurv\_m kurultc vrail \ 
iasmin yogye xamnpana kapura na tyajed-budhah || 

The reading is corrupt in many cases —pdhayet for pdyayef 
is wrong ; yasydd is evidently a mistake for paicdd ; kakkolake 
instead of kakkole spoils the metre ; the fourth line is meaning¬ 
less ; the reading in our commentary is therefore preferable. 
The verses are garbed in what is called in these texts sandhd- 
bhdsa, i.e., symbolic language. madanam =madya, wine ; 
kakkold ^ padma, “lotus bolakain = vajra ; karpuraifi*= 
mkra, semen virile [for these words and for sandhabhd^d 
see my note, /. TI. Q., Vol. VI, p. 389 IT.], The word 
kundurii is explained there as drlndriya-yogam (cf. also 
di'lndriya-ftamdpatii, Tathdgataguhyaka, p. 41) and translated 
into Chinese as siang-ying —“ Yoga, yukta, the act of uniting.” 
The word is etymologically inexplicable. I think it is also a 
symbolic word like tlie others of the list. In the Brahmanical 
Tantras we frequently meet with words like kntujagolodbhavam 
dm cyam, etc. The word is used there almost in the same sense 
as karpfimm in the verses under discussion. Knnda of the 
Brahmanical Tantras and ktniduru of the Buddhist Tantras 
therefoj’e seem to be .synonymous, both meaning “the sexual 
act,” and by analogy the samddhi, i.c., the state of complete 
concentration. ] 

In Tib. there is an additional verse after verse 27. 

yon tan rin chen [dcr ni] sahs rgyas gnas bya ste | 

'dod pa mo yi ze 'brul ni ’di nid ses par bya | 

=jndiia-mtnn-bhedc Buddhuh vaaati \ [?] 

28. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skad cig bye bral de ru lhan skyes gah 6es pa [ 
de ni tshe ’di nid la rnal ’byor par brdsad do || 

The Tib. is not an exact translation of the original— 

= ksana-bhcdc tasmin sahajam yah jdnati | 
iha janmani atraiva sah yogi bhanyate | 
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The Til), omits ananda (khana-ananda hheu) in the translation. 
But as the different grades of spiritual joy have been described 
in the previous verse, emphasis is placed on the different 
moments {khana) in which those grades of spiritual joy (ananda) 
are realised. The first line of the Tib. seems to have been based 
on an original like fe/iana hhedahi sahaja jo jdnai —“he who 
knows of the Sahaja in the different moments,” 

Com, —He who realises the distinction between the 
moments and the joys comes to be called the Yogi even in this 
life on account of his acquaintance with truth and the way 
to its attainment, 

Tr,—He who knows the difference between the moments and the 
joys comes to be called the Yogi in this life. 

After this the Tib, adds the following, for which we have 
no original:— 

thog ma tha ma gzuii ba lhan [skyes] bstaAs 1 
bla ma mchog gi shabs gnis med bstan | 
mig yo dri med rnam par rtog pa med | 
sar ba nub pa spaAs pa ’di ni sniA po yin | 

’di ni mya Aan ’das par rab tu brdsed | 
yid kyis rgyal gaA du chad gyur ba 1 

^adi-anta-yuJetam Sahajam vivarjaya | 
varaguru-padena advayam deHtam \ 
caksusfi nirmalath na viSe^ena drstam | 
udaydstavarjitam etadeva saram | 
atra nirDdna-ldhham kathitam | 
citta-jayam yat svikriam | 

For the first two lines see verse 6. 

29. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skyen daA yon tani spa As pa ’di ni don dam mo | 
raA rig la ni gaA yaA med | 

22 
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=:do 9 a-(juna-r(ihitah esah paramdriha^ | 
soamfhvedane kimapi nnsti | 

The Tib. renders the meaning quite correctly, but the 
Sanskrit commentary in its present form is defective. Saasam- 
heana of the text is taken as instrumental and the second pada 
is thus commented on— svasarhoedanena ketidpi ndrfhah 
prayojanam. This seems to be wrong. Simsafhvcdana is the 
highest state of spiritual realisation—a state which is free from 
duality and is absolute (pdramdrihika). In the present verse 
that state is being eulogised as “ free from merit and demerit ” 
{gum-dosa-rahia) and as “the absolute’’ (paramattha). It 
therefore seems that saaftamhcana of the text should be 
corrected as ftaasamheanc, a locative form, and the commentary 
should be corrected as svasamvcdane kimapi nasii.... 

Com. —This absolute [state] is free from merit and 
demerit ; there is no need (?) of self-realisation. Merit should 
not be attributed to that state. Demerit should therefore be 
removed from it. So has it been said—“ nothing should be 
removed from it, nothing should be thrown into it. Elements 
should be seen in their proper light. He who has seen [the real 
nature of] the elements becomes free.” 

Tr.—It is the ultimate truth, free from merit and demerit. 
There is nothing \i.e, no merit or demerit] in what is realised by 
the self. 

80. [4; 49], Tib.— 

sems daA sems med rtag tu spohs | 
kyi ho lhan cig pa’i ran bshin du na gnas par bya | 
^citiam acittam ca nityam varjaya | 
bho ! ftahaja-svarupe sthitim kuru | 

Com. —The commentary consists of two verses quoted 
from the Hevajra Tantra {Paiala II, 1, fol. 21), where it 
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occurs under a little different form— 

sarvacittii[m] pdrityujyo deiatamurtucetasa | 
dinamekam avicchinnam bha^ayitva pariksatha \ 
nanyopayo’fiti samdre fioapardrthuprasiddhaye | 
sakrdabhydsild vidya sadyahprutyayakdrinl | 

Ibhdsayilvd pariksatha for bhdvayitvd pariksatha is wrong; 
nityam in the first line quoted in the commentary is hyper¬ 
metrical,] “ By abandoning all kinds of thoughts with the 
mind fixed on the form of the deity and by thinking that it is 
one continuous day, realise [it yourself]. There is no other 
means in this world for one’s own spiritual success or for those 
of others. The vidya even once practised renders immediate 
success,” 

Tp.—A bandon always the mind and the non-mind. Fix yourself 
in the very nature of Sahaja, 

31, [4 ; 49-50], Tib.— 

[skyc ba med cih ’che ba med | 
rtsa ba med cih rtsc mo med ||] 

’oh ba med cih ’gro ba med j 

gah du yah ni mi gnas so | 

bla ma’i man hag gis ni sniii la chuh | 

= \janma ndsti maraffam ndsti | 
mulam ndsti Mkharani ndsti ||] 
dgamanam ndsti (jamanarh ndsti | 
kutrdpi na sthdnam asti \ 
gurupade§ena hrdayam praviiati j 

Com. —The truth does not come from anywhere, does not 
go anywhere. It does not stay in any place. So it has been 
said in the A§tasdhasrikd —“Oh! Kulaputra, thatness (i.e,, 
truth) neither comes nor goes. It is without any motion. In 
that way, oh! Kulaputra, the coming and going of the Tathagata 
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never takes place,” etc. Such a truth reaches the soul through 
the teaching of the Guru. Colourlessness of truth is described 
in the next verse. 

Tr.—[It] does neither oome nor go; [it] is not anywhere. [It] 
enters the soul through the instruction of the Guru. 

32. [4 ; 50], Tib.— 

kha dog shahs sin rags med pa | 
snah ba thams cad de la jogs 

viirnah mrjilah dkrlihinah | 
sarmrupe sa paripurnah | 

The second line of the Tib. does not quite agree with the 
original. The original— sahbddre so saihpunnd means it is 
complete in all the forms. Snah ba—may be taken in the sense 
of nipa or dkara —that which is manifest. 

Com. —It is devoid of colour, form, etc. (?) It has been 
said in the Paramdrthastotra —“ colours like red, yellow and 
grey are not begotten by him. [He docs not beget colours like] 
yellow, black and white. Obeisance to thee, the colourless! ” 
Devoid of form, that is to say devoid of hands, mouth, etc. 
So it has been said—” Neither large nor short, neither tall nor 
round—with a nature that is beyond measure. Obeisance to 
thee, the Immeasurable.” Still he is completed by all the forms. 

Tr.—Colour is also abandoned [by it]. It is devoid of form; 
[but still] it is complete in all forms. 

33. [4 ; 60], Tib.— 

yid ni gsod la sems ni rtsa ba med par gyis j 
sems kyi Ibag ma zug rhu thoh | 

’di ru sku bshi phyag rgya bshi | 
khams gsum ma lus de che dag | 
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manah maraya citte nirmulam | 
cUtasya ava 8 e 9 (im du^hham sambhutavi | 
atra calcarah kdyah catvdra^ mndrah \ 

Iribhnvane sarve [fe] mahdntali ! 

As is evident, except the first line the Tib. does not follow 
the text. The MS. is so much dilapidated in this place 
that I have not been able to make anything out of the 
commentary. However, my restoration of the lacuna in the first 
line of the verso as laliu cittc is supported by the Tib. and the 
commentary. The com. has laghu slghram nuvrayu. My 
restoration of the second line as La[ht mahnmii]dda lihiianS 
fiimmala is partly supported by the Tib. and partly by the 
portions of the commentary— mahdmudrdh prdpyante...sarve te 
kiddhabhma hi. 

Tr.—Kill this mind in the citta completely without delay. In 
that the mahamudra is pure in the three worlds. 

34. [4; 51], Tib.— 

bdag dafi bgro ba klianis gsum ston ) 
dri ma med pa’i lhan cig skyes pa la ( 
dge dan mi dge gafi yah med | 

^aham jayat hhuvand,tii triiii ca Sunyafh | 
nirmale sahaje subhdkihhau na stah | 

The second line of the verse has been restored from the 
Tib. as rimmata sahaje m papa na pu^iia. 

Com. —^Myself is vacuity on account of its dealing with 
the illusory (world); the world is vacuity because it is itself 
illusion and the three worlds are also vacuity. The highest 
bliss lies in sahaja which is pure, i.e., free from impurity. 
Merit and demerit are not produced in it. So has it been said 
—the great knowledge which is without impurity lies in the 
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self-illumined Lalo of light. Can the question of merit and 
demerit arise in the absence of vikalpa^ i.e., illusion? 

Tr.—Myself is vacuity, all that moves is vacuity, the three worlds 
are vacuity. There is no sin and merit in the pure sahaja. 

35. [4 ; 51], Tib.— 

yid ni gah du ’gro ba dod pa | 
de la ’khrul par ma bya’o | 
rnig ni mi rjums pa dag gis ] 
bsara gtan gyis ni gnas par bya 1 
slob dpon chen po Tai. lo. pas mrjad 
pa’i do. ha. mrjod ces bya ba rdsogs so | 

manah Ultra (jaechutu yaira icchiiH | 

(lira bhrdntim mu kuru | 
alokamm. udghatya | 

(Ihydnena sthiiim kartavyam | 
Mahacdrya-Tailopdda-hhmikn'n dohakosah samapiah 

Tib. does not faithfully translate the beginning of the 
second line. The original adha ughmyi dlaanif.. .iiaplics many 
more things than that conveyed by the Tib. 

Com. —Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Do 
not entertain any misconception about it. [Tillopada] speaks 
of the way by which the mind has to go. It arises from below 
i.e., the nirmdnacakra, and by opening, i.c., by freeing the 
way of the Amdhuti with the help of light, i.e., the meteor 
of the fierce fire (caniidgni) of knowledge and by meditation 
gets itself seated in a position of great bliss. This is briefly the 
meaning here. The aim is to fix the mind in the [mahdsukha- 
cakra through the yogic meditation [called] can4d]l or [in other 
words] to make the sahaja manifest. 
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The cominentator takes the word iiloaf^S to mean light, 
i.c., aloha. The Tib. however correctly takes it in the 
sense of alokana, i.c., eye. It is the spiritual sight that is 
spoken of. When this sight is attained the mind [i.c., the 
psychic power] rises from its original seat—technically called 
the nirmanacahra —where it lies dormant. Avadhfitl is the 
central nerve (nddl), called .<tu8timnd in tlie Brahmanical 
Tantras. The psychic power travels u))wards by this channel 
and by stages reaches the highest seat called the mahd.mkha- 
cakra (called saha.Hradala-padma in the Brahmanical Tantras) 
where it attains permanent bliss. 

Tr.—Let the mind go wherever it iikes [to go]. Errors should 
not be made in this place. By opening the below with [spiritual] 
eyes I become fixed through dhyana. 



II 


THE DOHAS OF SARAHAPADA 

[Text pp. 5-C] 

These dohas, as stated in the Introduction, are contained 
in one of the leaves (with the doubtful page-mark 2) of the 
MS. C discovered in the Darbar Library. The MS. C contained 
the Dohas of Saraha ; his name occurs in verses 3 and 10 (the 
numbering of the verses is mine): Saraha bhanai jimguna 
eitavi [3] and Saraha bhanai allattha hi .sara...[10]. The 
page formed evidently part of a separate Dohakosa of Saraha, 
hitherto unknown. It is not found in any of the similar works 
of Saraha, now preserved in the Tibetan translations. This 
is why I have not been able to settle the text to my entire 
satisfaction. But the difficulties are very few as the MS. C 
is in an excellent condition. 

[1]. As the first line is lost, the exact meaning of the verse 
cannot be brought out. niccalan < niicalam probably refers 
to one of the worlds of the kamadhdtu “ the element of desire. ’ ’ 
The same world is mentioned in verse 14 of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada— fiacala nicxila jo saalacdra; it is explained as “sacnlaih 
sattvalokah nUcalam bhdjanaiokah." The first is the world of 
beings (sattvaloka) and the second the world of receptacle. 
That both these worlds are illusory is clearly stated in a citation 
contained in the Subhdsitasamgraha (Part I, p. 19)— 

sattvalokam atha bhdjanalokam \ 
citfameva racayaiy aticitram || 

While commenting on the expression sthdnavijflapti “ la 
notification d ’ emplacement ” of kdrikd 3 of Vasubandhu’s 
TritnSikd Sthiramati says that it is the same as the notification 
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of the disposition of the hhajanaloka (bhdjanalokasamnivcSa- 
vijnaptih). This form of vijmpti also is not known in full 
consciousness because it functions with an object and an 
indefinite form sapyaparicchinn-dlaniban-dkdrapravritatvdd 
asamviditetyucyate [Levi— Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi, p. 19, Part II, 
p. 73. Cf. also Poussin— Siddhi, p. 135; Ahhidharmako^a, 
III, pp. 1-138]. It is called the hhajanaloka, the receptacle 
world, as it consists of the germs (htja) which when matured 
give rise to the phenomenal world. This is probably why 
in the Ahhidharmako^a it has been described to be thick, 
solid and not easily conquerable even by the vajra. The dohfis 
as a practical code of sddhand insist on its conquest and on 
raising the mind to a higher level. 

Tr.—Do not meditate on the inanimate. Do not wish seifhood. 

[2] , alio dhamJHa = the illusory phenomena. Dhamnia is 
taken here in the sense accepted in the Mahayana philosophy. 
The second line : lavano jima pdnihi bilijjai is taken from the 
classical simile used for describing the Brahma. In the 
Ghandogya-upanisad (VI. 13) Uddalaka Aruni asks his son 
Svetaketu to throw some salt in vrater and to bring it to him 
on the morrow. On the morrow Svetaketu brings the water 
to his father and does no more see the salt. On being asked 
to taste it Svetaketu tastes it from all parts and replies that it 
is all salted. Then his father says that the being {sat) is also 
like that, it is everywhere but not perceived, that is the only 
reality, the dtman. In the Brhaddranyaka (II. 4. 12) the 
dtman, the ultimate reality, is described in similar words : sa 
yathd saindhavakhilya udake prdpta iidakamevdnuliyeta. 

Tr.—The illusory phenomena enter Into [i.e., disappear in] the 
great bliss (Mahasuha) as salt disappears in the water. 

[3] . ettavi— Of, Saraha’s Dohdkosa, verse 37— etta and verse 
61— etavi; etta, eta < MIA ettia means “so much, so many.” 

23 
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pattha (Western Apabhram^a pantha) < pathin seems to be an 
irregular form. It may be a copyist’s mistake for pantha. 

Tp.—S araba says—So many are the merits of the jlna. Such is 
the way, such is verily the ultimate reality. 

[4]. This verse is full of mystic implications ; nittaranga 
cakka literally means “the wheel which has no movement.’’ 
Gakka is evidently the same as referred to in mandala-cakka ; of. 
Saraha’s Dohakosa^ verse 24 nitia punu punu cakka hi 
bharantc ; verse 98, thia-nimmdite nimmiaii tena hi mandala- 
cakka ; the Dohakosa of Ka^ha, verse 9, mandala-cakka hisaya- 
hnddhi lai parimdnaha ; verse 18 mandala-cakka-vimnkha 
acchau ftahaja-khanehi: Miscellaneous Collection (p. 37)— nau 
so mandala-cakka hhdti sunna-sahdhc svaccha. Dr. Sahidullah 
always translates the expression mandala-cakka as “le cercle 
magique et la roue tantrique” and thinks that the real 
significance is that one who has taken the mind to the state of 
vacuity has no need of these circles and wheels (loc. cit., p. 94). 
But that does not seem to be the correct interpretation. From 
the references given above it is clear that the real nature of 
the state of vacuity {stinna-sahdha) is pure, it is free from all 
shadows of the mandala-cakka. So at the time when the sahaja 
state is attained (sahaja-khanehi) the mind is absolutely free 
from the mandala-cakka. So it indicates a lower state of the 
mind in its march towards the state of vacuity. The real nature 
of the mandala-cakka can be determined by a thorough knowledge 
of the objects (visaya) and this nature is such that it persists 
even when the immovable region of the mind is attained {thia 
nimmdne nimmiaii tcna hi mandalacakka). Mandala-cakka then 
means the same thing as the bhdjana-loka already discussed. It 
is immovable and though beyond the objective world is still the 
receptacle of the objects of knowledge (dlambam). The descrip¬ 
tion of the bhdjana-loka as given in the Abhidharmakoh (III, 
p. 139) helps in clearing the sense: “ il est solide ... le vajra se 
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briserait, sans que le cercle de vent soit entame,” This “cercle 
de vent ” is comparable to the pavam of our text. This pavaria 
or manopavana is often referred to in the Doha text. It holds 
the mind under its firm control when the mandala-cakka state or 
the world of receptacle is attained. But when the Yogi attains 
a higher state in his march the ‘ circle of wind ’ breaks, his 
mind gets rid of the mandala-cakka and the state of absolute 
vacuity is reached. This seems to be the real significance of 
the present Doha. 

Tr.—The immovable circle is without success (i.e., fails). The 
(rush of) wind breaks down in the grasp of one’s own mind. 

[5] . Even the citta disappears, the acitta comes into existence. 
[The real state] dawns clear through the Instruction of the excellent 
teacher. 

[6] . The tone of this and the two following verses is 
similar to that expressed in verses 19-21 of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada and in the opening verses of the Dohako§a of Saraha. 

Mantaha is in genitive singular=??iontrflS7/a, padiJa hhitti 
means “the wall that has fallen down’’; padila is the regular 
past participle form < patita. 

Tr.—There is no peace in muttering the mantras. Can the 
fallen wall rise up? 

[7] . Agghat, c/. the western Apabhraih^a form agfgffjaii/a 
< aghrata. 


Tr.—Looking at the fruit in the tree is not smelling it. Does 
the disease fly away at the sight of the physician. 

[8]. The second line of the verse : andhS andha kadava 
tima henna hi kuha padei has a striking similarity with a line of 
Kabir (Kahir-granthavali, p. 2) : andhai andha thelia dunyft 
kupa padanta (when the teacher and the disciple are both blind) 
it is like one blind man leading another and both falling into 
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the well. The simile is a popular one. Kaiava requires an 
explanation. It is derived with the MIA kad^hati, kaHhi 
<karsaU, to draw out, drag, pull, etc., cf. Bengali “ to 
snatch away.” 



BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF DHARMA 

By 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

There is no other word or term in Buddhism which is 
of so frequent occurrence as dhamma or its Sanskrit equivalent 
dharma. This term, precisely as in the Vedic texts, is used 
in both singular and plural forms. Dhammatd or dharmata is 
coined by the Buddhists as a special term to signify the 
essential nature of things, the normal condition, the usual 
course.^ In actual usage, however, the distinction in meaning 
between dharma and dharmata, is not strictly maintained. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids rightly points out that the word dharma has, in 
the history of Buddhist thought, undergone much elaboration, 
more so than in Brahmanic. Whether in its singular or plural 
form, it occurs only ten times in the Three Vedas ; it is given 
no special consideration, historical or other, in a standard work 
like Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda.^ 

Childers suggests that the word, in masculine or neuter 
form, conveys such meaning in English as ‘nature, condition, 
quality, property, characteristic, function, practice, duty, 
object, thing, idea, phenomenon, doctrine, law, virtue, piety, 
justice, the law or truth of Buddha, the Buddhist scriptures, 
and religion.’ Similar is indeed the list of meanings suggested 
by Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-Bnglish Dictionary. The 
Pftli-English Dictionary, compiled by Rhys Davids and Stede, 
gives a more methodical treatment of the word classifying the 

1 DtghthfUkayat Vol. II, pp. 12 tl,, “ Dhammatd esd bhtkkhave . ayath attha 

dhammatd,** 

? BaddhiBiD, revised edn., p. 62. 
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various meanings in whicli it is employed in Buddhism. But 
even here the treatment fails of its purpose inasmuch as it does 
not set forth the reason why and how the word came to compre¬ 
hend such a wide range of meaning witliout any fear of contra¬ 
diction or inconsistency on the part of those who used it. The 
Dhammapada-commentary suggests that the word dhamma has 
been used in Piili in one or other or all of these four meanings 
(1) <ima ((juality, property, characteristic), (2) desana (dis¬ 
course, instruction), (3) pariyatti (worded doctrine of Buddha, 
scriptures), and (4) immUa-nijjua-dhammd (mental states, 
conditions or phenomena without involving the notion of ego or 
entity)The utmost that we here have is no definition but a 
bare statement or cataloguing of four different meanings in 
which the word or term has been employed in early Buddhism. 

Some guidance is given by Mrs. Ehys Davids ‘ and Pro¬ 
fessor Stcherbatsky “in the matter of understanding and appre¬ 
ciating the Buddhist conception of dhamma or dharma. 

The definitions of the term dhamma or dharma as met 
with in the Buddhist and Brahmanical w’orks are all one-sided, 
not to say far-fetched. We read, for instance, in the Khuddaka- 
patha-commentary (p. 19) : 

‘ Maygaphalanibhanani dhamnio ’ ii eke, ‘ bhdcilamagganaip 
sacchikatanibbdndnah ca apdyesa apatanabhdvena Uhdrunato 
paramassdnavklhdnato ca maggavirdgd era imasmitp, atthe 
dhammo ’ H amhdkarp khanti, Aggapasddasuttan e’ettha 
sddhakatri. Vuttaip h'ctani: ‘ Ydoatd bhikkave dhamma sain- 
khatd, ariyo afthahgiko maggo tesam aggam akkhdyati.’ 

“ According to some authorities, dhamma means the 
efforting and fruition stages of the elect culminating in nibbdna. 
Our opinion, however, is that dhamma is that which ‘up-holds* 
{dharamio) in the sense that those who have cultivated the path 


^ Dhammapada-commentary, Vol. I, p. 22. 
* Buddhism, First and Hevised Editions. 

6 I. H. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 737 foil. 
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and realised nihhana have no longer the fear of fall into the 
states of woe, and no less in the sense that it provides for the 
highest kind of solace and ultimately transcends all need of effort. 
The teaching of the AggapasManasuUa proves the truth of thi«. 
There it is said : As many doctrines, 0 Bhikkhus, have (so far) 
been formulated, the Noble Eightfold Path appears to be the 
best of them.” 

According to Jaimini’s PurmmlmamsauMra (1. 1. 2) 
Codandlakshano'rtho dharmah. 

“ Dharma is that which is characterised by an urge into 
action fulfilling the (desired) object ” : 

According to Manu’s Code (Ed. Jolly, p. 14) : 

Vidvadbhih aevital^ sadhhih niluamadvesardgibhih 
hrdaycndbhyanujmto yo dhannastam nihodhata. 

“Comprehend that (alone) to be dharma which is cultivated 
by the learned, the elect, the persons who are always free from 
hatred and passion, and which is (at the same time) readily 
responded to by the heart.” 

According to the consensus of opinion, the Bralimanical defi¬ 
nition of dharma is : 

Vaidika^ pratipddyorthaJ^ dharmah 
Vihilakriyaydsddhyo dharmah pumsdm gnifo matah 
Pratisiddhakriyasadhyah sa gwio dharmah ucyatc. 

“ Dharma is an end to be attained in conformity with 
injunctions in the Vedas. ” 

“ Dharma is to be considered a distinctive quality of men 
to be achieved by means of action (work, conduct) as enjoined 
(in the Vedas).” 

Eeferring to Asokan use of the word, Mrs. Ehys Davids 
opines : “ The Word dhamma is not * morality ’ as it is unfortu¬ 
nately rendered in the editio princeps, nor is it ‘ law ’ or ’'good 
form.’ Senart’s‘religion’is better, but too ambiguous. F. W. 
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Thomas’ definition ‘ based on revelation and custom ’ and ^ a 
sphere of conduct leading to heaven’ is a better guide. But 
why the weighty, the lofty term for ‘ that which ought to be done 
or not done,’ namely ‘conscience,’ is never used by translators 
is strange. Or if not ‘conscience’ then at least ‘duty.’ Exter¬ 
nally considered, dharma is, for India, ‘ law ; ’ for Buddhism, 
‘worded doctrine.' As belonging to man’s inner world, 

‘ conscience ’ or ‘ duty ’ is more fit. It is the urge of 
this ‘ sense ’ that makes a man truly ‘ moral.’ Because of that 
urge he (Asoka) wards his fcllowman in his person and in his 
interest.” 

In Vanina the Vedic sages arrived at the conception of an 
ordered universe where everything happens according to Law 
and nothing by the caprice of an arbitrary will. And in rta 
they reached the conception of rhythmical evolution or harmoni¬ 
ous manifestation of the cosmos. Both of these conceptions 
constituted the historical or philosophical background of the later 
ideas of miya and dharma. In the Taittirlya Upanishad 1. 1, 
rla and satya are introduced as two aspects of one and the same 
idea or reality— pratyaksa-Brahman : Pratyak^am Brahma^ 
vadisydini, Ham vadisyami, satyam vadisyami. 

In another passage of the same Upanishad I. 9, rta and 
satya are mentioned along with tapa, dama, and the rest' as 
different items of one and the same system of conduct or duty : 
“ ^tani ca sradhyayapramcane ca Satyam ca svddhyayapramcane 
ca. Tapaica svadhyayapraracane ca." 

In a valedictory address in the same Upanishad I. 11, 
we read : 

“ Satyam vada. Dharmam cara. SvSdhydydn ma pramadah. 
Satyan na pramaditaryam. Dharman na pramaditavyam. Kusalan 
na pramaditavyam.*’ 


^ Baddbism, revised edo., p. 228. 
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“ Speak the truth. Practise dharma. Do not neglect the 
study of the Vedas. A right-minded man must not deviate 
from truth, from dharma, and from good.” 

Thus in the third passage where the word Ha does not occur, 
the word dharma is substituted for it ; dharma takes the place of 
fta. What is the relation either between Ha and mltja, or 
between aaiya and dharma ? 

We might suggest that satya is that which is in conformity 
with rfa,’ and fta is that which is in conformity with satya, and 
the same as to the relation between salya and dharma. Or, 
we might say that Ha assumes the name of aalya when its na¬ 
ture is stated in terms of words, and that of dharma when its 
nature is manifested in the form of practice, duty or conduct. 
From one point of view, the whole programme of duty arises out 
of the primary idea of rta, and from another point of view, the 
whole programme of duty is comprehended by dharma. For 
the use of dharma in the sense of genus and species, whole and 
part, in the same breath, we may cite here the Pali gatha 

Yusn'cte caturo dhamma vanurinda yathd tava 
mccam dhamma dhitl vdgo, ditlham sa atiratiati. 

” He who is armed with these four dharma (principles), 
truth, piety, forbearance and self-sacrifice, overcomes the 
foe.” 

The relation between satya and dharma " as two aspects of 
one and the same idea or reality is emphatically brought out in 
the Brhaddranyaka Upaninhad, I. 4.14. 

Satyam vai tat. Tasmat satyam radaniatn ahiir dharmarh 
vadati ti, dharmam vd cadantam satyant, radatUyetaddhycimitad 
uhhayam hhavati. 

^ Aufta which is an antithesis to satya is that which is not in conformity with ffa. 

B Vftnarinda Jataka fFausbOlI, No. 57). 

9 Porthe juxlapositionof the two words sahja &nd dharma, or dharma aud satya, 
CMndogya Upatiishad, VIT. 2.1 ; dharmam cddharmath ca, satyam canrtam ca sddhu 
casddhu ca hrdyajflam cdhfdyajham ca. 
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“ J)liarnia is indeed satija. Therefore they say that if a 
man declares miya, he declares dharma, and if he declares 
Dharma, he declares salya. Thus both are the same.” 

In this text dharma stands for ‘ law,’ ‘ principle of justice,’ 
sphere of conduct in conformity with established custom, the 
disregard of, or departure from which is punishable by law. 
For here we also read: 

S(i...farchrcyarupam, (ityasrjata dharmam. Tadcfal hsalrasya 
ksairam. Yad dharmas iasmad dharmat pnrarri nastyato ahaliyani 
baliydm samdhmsale dharmma yuthd rdpiai. 

“ He created still further the most excellent Law (Dharma). 
Law is the k$atra (pow'er) of the hsaira, therefore there is no¬ 
thing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even a weak man 
rules a stronger with the help of the Law, as with the help of 
a king.” 

The meaning of the all-important dictum dharmah Itsatraaya 
ksalrah requires some amount of elaboration. Here ksatra 
stands for both the earthly ruler and his divine prototype. When 
they say Dharma is the ksatra of the ksatra, they mean that 
Dharma is the guiding principle of royal administration, which 
is the same as to say the domination by the warrior-power has 
its justification or fulfilment only in the maintenance of the 
social order and the administration of justice. The king in his 
person is not above the law. It is the law that is above the 
king. 

This conception of dharma was elaborated in early 
Buddhism. But with the Buddha or the Buddhist dharma is no 
mere law but something more than law ; it is the principle of 
righteousness in conformity with which a reigning king is to 
shape his conduct and guide the course of administration. 

Ko pana hhanfe ranno...rdjd ti ? Dhammo hhikkhu ti 
Bhagard avoca. Idha hhikkhare raja cakkavatti dhammiko 
dhammaraja dhammam yeva nissdya dhammam sakkoronto 
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dhatnmatn ganikaronlo dhammani apacdyamdno dhamninddhajo 
dhamniaketu dhainmMhipateyyo dhammihim raliklidvaranagvt- 

Hm samoidahati antojanasniiih . khattiycHu anuyanlesn 

(? anuyuflesu) halakayasmirh hrahmam(jakap(itikesn negamajdna- 
padesti samayahrahmai/icm migapakkklm }” 

“.Who is, Venerable Sir, the king of the king ? Dharma, 
0 Bhikkhus, is the king of the king, said the Blessed One. Here, 
0 Bhikkhns, it is depending on dharma (the law of truth and 
righteousness) honouring, respecting and revering it, doing 
homage to it, hallowing it, being himself the standard-bearer 
of dharma, the living symbol of dharma, and acknowledging 
sovereignty of dharma that tk; king, overlord, the virtuous and 
rightful monarch, provides the right watch and rightful protec¬ 
tion for his own people, for the army, for the nobles, for vassals, 
for Brahmins and householders, for town and countrydwcllers, 
for the reliyieuxi and for beasts and birds.’’ 

It is characteristically observed by the translator of the 
Gakkavattisihandda-imlla that “the whole passage in the Pali 
is a striking outburst on the superiority of right over might.” " 

That the above idea of dharma recognises the superiority of 
right over might is beyond all doubt. But the principle of 
righteousness is far more than the mere sense of right or that of 
duty. The above idea of dharma implies that there should not 
be any right or duty which is imposed from outside. An ele¬ 
ment of fatigue, dissatisfaction or vexation of spirit is apt to be 
there when one is to function under such a pressure from without 
or such an obsession within. The idea of dharma is such that 
there should be the fulfilment of the whole duty of a man as man 
according to law, according to custom, according to the sense 
of right, good and happiness but no feeling of tedium or dissatis¬ 
faction or vexation of spirit. The whole course of human duty, 


w Ahguttara, III, pp. 149-50; c/. Dtgha, III, p. Cl. 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. IV, p. 62, fu. 1. 
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to oneself, one’s people, one’s fellow-lx'ings and one’s fellow- 
creatures, is to flow spontaneously from within, out of an inner 
urge or innate sense without causing vexation or exasperation of 
spirit. It is indeed such an idea of dJiarma that Asoka has 
sought to inculcate in so many of his edicts, and inscriptions. 

Dharma is something to take one’s stand on,*® something 
to adhere to, to abide by, to act in conformity with “ in all 
spheres of existence, action, (expression or importance for pro¬ 
gressive relation of all desired or desirable ends of life. It carries 
with it the assumption or intuition or recognition or representa¬ 
tion of some sort of an order {nhiamata), capacity to hold good 
(thitita), explicability in terms of causality {idapanayata) and 
causal efficiency (art/ni/i r/j/a/iarita). It may stand for any order 
or system, whether of reality or of nature, or of society, or of 
morality or of thought, or of faith, or of spirit. According to 
Buddhism, dharma broadly involves the conception of five orders 
(mydinas) : utn (caloric, chemical, physical), blja (germinal, 
genital, biological); /no (functional, socio-moral, legal, ethi¬ 
cal); cif fa (mental, psychieal, psychological); and dhammaox 
kdrana (logical, dialectical, schematic, metaphysical).** The 
principle, the mode, the method, the facts, the data, the result, 
in short, all that go to constitute an order or system go by or 
come under the name of dharma. 

It is interesting to note that in Indian literature the word 
dharma is conveniently employed together not only with satya 
(Pali sacca) but also with such word as artha (Pali attha), nyaya 
(Pali wflI/a), ;/a/fti (Pali i/ufli), tarka (Pali takka), sila, sama, 
vinayUf paiipudd, or the like, evidently to represent two different 
aspects of one and the same idea, fact, doctrine or system. In 
each instance the two’s are so juxtaposed as to suggest that one 
stands as a complement to the other. Dharman ca atthaH ca 

IS Cf. Asoka’s R. E. IV : dhanimamhi tistanito, 

^3 Cf, Asoka's P. E. VIT : dhammanupatipaii anupatipajamtu, B. E. X : dhaikmavatai/ii 
ammdhiyaiu. 

Sumangalavildsintt II. 432. 
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antisa^i (administered justice and advantage) is an oft-recurring 
phrase in the Jatakas.“ Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksa 
constitute the four ends of the Brahmanical system. As for 
the correlation between dharma and yukti (which is but another 
term for nyaya and larka), it is definitely enjoined in Raghu- 
nandana’s Prayaicittatattva (Brihaspativacana quoted) that 
dharma declines if it is judged without yukti (reasoning).“ Here 
reasoning is no more than a reasonable mode of exposition or 
interpretation which is in conformity with the authority, whether 
that authority is the Veda or the Tripitaka. In other words, 
yukti is just a ratiocinative means establishing a harmonious 
link with that which is accepted as the final authority.” Accord¬ 
ing to the traditional yukti of India, dharma is not only that 
which is in accordance with the established custom or the 
accepted authority but also that which is lawful, judicious and 
equitable. Rajje palitthdya dhammena samena rajjath karesi, 
“Having been established in sovereignty, he governed his 
kingdom according to law and equity.” In this Jataka descrip¬ 
tion of the way of a good king, the word sama stands not so 
much for equality as for equity. The same remarks hold true 
of the Pftli idiom dhamma-cariya samo’cariya, “ the practice of 
dhamma, the practice of sama,” dhamma and sama being 
in conformity, harmony or consistency with each other. 

With regard to the correspondence between dharma and 
Ma, we may read in Asoka’s R.E. IV; dhaihmamhi silamhi 
tistamto dhammatfi anusasiaaihti, “ taking their stand on dharma 
(principle of righteousness, law, piety and morality) and 4ila 
(moral conduct) they will administer dharma, impart instructions 
in it.” Here dharma and Hla are to stand in conformity with 
each other. To say dhaihmamhi silamhi tistaihto is the same as 
to say dhamme thito ; cf. Makhadevasutta (Majjhima Nikaya, II, 


Jataka, Vol. II. 105t Atthadkammdnusasdka. 

Yuktihtna-vicdretu dharmahdni^ prajdyate, 

Cf, Nelti-paharana, yutiihara, pp. 21 foil. YuttdyetUparikkhdhdro yuiiUi Nidi^ho, 
2 
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p. 74): Makhadepa ndma dhammiko dhammarajd dhamme (hito 
dhammaih carali hrahmamgahapatikesu negamcsu c’coa 
jdnopadcsu ca vposathan ca upavasati. This goes to show that 
dharmci itself is the basis or foundation of both dharma and Sila 
that are to be fulfilled in practice. 

Similarly when Buddha’s system as a whole is intended to be 
meant the term dharma or Sdsana is used and where it is 
intended to be represented in its two aspects, theoretical and 
practical, we have the use of two terms dharma and rinaya 
(Doctrine and Discipline) instead of one—the dharma. 
Imasmim dhamma-rinayc is the same expression as imaamirh 
dhamme or imasmim sdsane. As for the intended conformity or 
harmony between the two aspects of Buddha’s system as for¬ 
mulated, it is definitely enjoined in the Digha-Nikaya, 11, 
pp. 123, foil.’® that in establishing a right interpretation of 
Buddha’s word one must test the soundness of the ‘doctrine’ 
aspect in the light of the‘discipline,’and the soundness of the 
‘discipline’ aspect in the light of the ‘doctrine.’ An interpreta¬ 
tion failing to show that one is in conformity with the other 
must be rejected as unacceptable. In the case of each Indian 
system the two aspects are taken together to be its proper 
representation. So one reads in the Mahaniddesa, p. 287 : 
‘parassa rr dhammam andnujdnan ti parassa dhammath ditlhi^ 
patipndam maggam ananujdnanto. According to this text, 
dhanima which is the same as ditfhi (doctrinal viewpoint) and 
patipadd which is the same as magga (practical viewpoint) are 
just two sides of one and the same dhamma. 

The dharma is “that which is intuited, or directly sensed or 
perceived. ’ ’ It is “ that which is conceived in thought, represented 
to oneself, formulated for the satisfaction of the thinker him¬ 
self.’’ It is also “that which is proclaimed, publicly stated, 
promulgated in a particular form or fashion, or formulated in 

18 C/. Netii'pakaranat p. 21 

Tiini padahyafljamni sutte otdrayUabham, vinaye snndassayitahbdm dUammatdyavp. 
upanillchtpitahhdiii. Dhammiiayam-Poticcasamiippade. 
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the interest of those for whom it is intended.” “ That which is 
intuited, or directly sensed or perceived is either of the nature of 
reality, or of the material world, or of the mental world, or of 
the physical world, or of the moral world, or of the intellectual 
world, or of the spiritual world.” “That which is conceived 
in thought, represented to oneself, formulated for tlie satisfaction 
of the thinker himself is the form of solution of the problem 
which engaged the thinker or contemplative.” And “ that which 
is proclaimed, publicly stated, etc., is the nature of criticism of 
the solution of the problem or problems offered by others as well 
as of the new direction to all human pursuits.” The dharma 
of the second kind is to be in conformity with that of the first, 
and that of the third is to be in conformity with that of the 
second, and ultimately with that of the first. Thus indeed one 
may appreciate the interpretation of the Mahayana doctrine 
of Trikaya, “the three modes of cognition, the successive stages 
of manifestation, or the three forms of expression of the nature 
of dharma—the dharmata.” We read in the Saihyidta-nikdya, 
Vol. II, p. 25 : 

Uppada vd Tathdgatdnam anuppadd vd Tathdgatanarh thitd 
mi sd dhdtu dhamniathitatd dhammaniydmald idappaccayaiJd. 
Tam Tathdgato ahhimmhujihati ahhisameti, ahhisambuijhihd 
ahhisamctvd aeikkhati deseti padndpeti pa(thapeti vivarali vibha- 
jaii uttdnlkaroti ‘passathdti ’ cdha. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids renders this : “ Whether there be an 
arising of Tathagatas, or whether .there be no such arising, this 
nature of things just stands, this causal status, this causal order¬ 
liness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning that the 
Tathagata is fully enlightened, that he fully understands. 
Fully enlightened, fully understanding he declares it, teaches it, 
reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, 
saying “Behold.” 


The Book of the Kindred Sayings, II, p. 21. 
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Thitd va sa dhStu, “ The element which is in itself, in its 
own inherent right, independently of all thought or inter* 
pretation.” This is what is called dharmatdt tathatd, Sunyatd or 
pauranadharmasthititd (as in the Lahkdvatdra Sutra).^ 

According to Mrs. Khys Davids, this involves the concep¬ 
tion of “a world-cosmos, wherein cause and effect grinds 
its way, a cosmodicy rather than a theodicy, an infinite 
mechanism started none knows when, or how, or t-o what 
end.” 

On the same ground some of the early Buddhist schools of 
thought (the Pubbaseliya and the Mahisasaka, according to 
Buddhaghosa) declared paiiccasarnuppada to be asaiikhata, 
uncreated by thought, the uncompounded, while the exponent of 
Theravada objected to the treatment of paficcasamuppadn as 
asankhata. Nibbdna is asankhata with the Theravada as with 
the rest of the schools. Thus to regard paticcasamuppdda 
as asankhata is to admit two sahkhatas which one could not 
reasonably do. The decision arrived at in the Mahayana system 
is that Paticcasamuppada and Nibbana are essentially one and 
the same reality. But is paticcasamuppdda ‘dependent origina¬ 
tion,’ when taken in the sense of paurdna-dharmasthitita ? The 
term pratltyasamutpada is employed evidently in this very sense 
in the opening verse of Nagarjuna’s Mddhyamika-kdrikd. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas observes : “ Nagarjuna begins by discuss¬ 
ing the nature of causation as expressed in the theory of dependent 
origination {pratltyasamutpada) of the causal formula. Depend¬ 
ent origination is said to be characterised by being (1) without 
cessation, (2) without origination, (3) without cutting off, 
(4) not eternal, (5) not one, (6) not differentiated, (7) without 
coming, (8) without going. Its interpretation as a series of 
causes and effects is entirely rejected.” “ 


30 Lahkavaiara-tutra, edited by Kanjio. 

3^ Buddbism by Mrs. Bbys Davids, revised ed., P* 87. 
33 History of Baddhist Thought, p. dl9. 
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With Dr, Barua “ Nagarjuna’s pratltijasainutpada is the 
element of reality ^ which is in itself, in its own inherent right, 
independently of all thought or interpretation. It is just a 
‘ novelty ’ as intuited at each moment, either in immediate conti¬ 
guity or at uniform intervals {anantara, sanianantara), that is to 
say, a khafpa-paccuppanna dhamma. The novelties are introduced 
as causally induced factors, or even as links in a chain of depend¬ 
ent origination. It is thus in the sequence of novelties as noted 
that lies the ground of the theory of causation. The novelty is 
one thing, the sequence another. The sequence from the view¬ 
point of the observer is one thing, the causal succession of ante¬ 
cedents and consequents from the viewpoint of the thinker,— 
another. Upon the whole, the element of reality is the ulti¬ 
mate point of reference of each thought, without differentiation 
or characterisation.” 

The dharmakaya is to Theracada, and generally to Hlnaydna, 
the body of doctrine, the doctrine taught by the Buddha. We 
read in the MilindapanJia, p. 73 : 

‘Dhammakdyena pana kho mahdrSja sakka Bhagaca nidasse- 
tum, dhammo hi maharaja Bhagacatd desito.' 

“ It is possible, 0 king, to manifest the Master by the body 
of doctrine. The doctrine is taught, 0 king, by the Master.” 

The Dharmakaya is to Mahayana the dharmatc, the tathata, 
the Sunyata, the paurdnadhannaslhitita, i.e., the element of 
reality in itself. In other words, this dharma or dharmakaya is 
the most essential point in all that is taught by the Buddha. 
Accordingly we read in the Samyiittanikdya, Vol. 11, p. 267, ‘ 
Vol, V, p. 407 : 

“ te suttantd Tathdgata-hhdsita gamhhira gambhlrattha 
lokuttara sunhatapatisamyiittd. ’' 

23 Cf, I. H. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, p. 768, where Prof. Stcherbatsky observes : “ the 
dharmes are oot things but elements of things. That the conception of dharma is the basio 
conception of Buddhism is most clearly and pregnantly expressed by the Buddhists them¬ 
selves in their old Credo—ye dharma hetuprahhavdj^.** 
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“ Those discouises that are uttered by the Tath^atai are 
profound, deep in meaning,‘and concerned with suflMta." 

Suiimtn is just another term for dhammata, iathata, 
dhammathilita. 

The dharma which is to be behind, before, and all along 
thought, action or expression is significantly characterised as 
purdna (the most ancient), §dhata, or sanatana (eternal). The 
discovery of the nature of dharma, understood in this sense, is 
compared by the Buddha to the discovery of an old, buried and 
forgotten city. So we read in the Pali Nagara-sutta {Sarhyaita 
Nikaya, II. 105-10()): 

Scyyalhapi bhikkhuve puriso araTifle pavane caramdno 
paHseyya purdmut' magyam piirdmdjasam piibbakehi mamissehi 
anuydtamW so tarn anugaccheyga turn anugacchanto passcyya 
purdnam nagaram purdnam rdjadhdnim pubbakelii manusschi 
ajjhdvuiiham. 

“ Just as if. Brethren, a man faring through the forest 
through the great wood should see an ancient path, an ancient 
road traversed by men of former days. And he should go along 
it, and going along it he should see an ancient city, an ancient 
prince’s domain, wherein dwelt men of former days.” 

Next in the Dhanmapada, Yamakavagga : 

Na hi rcrena cerdni samniantldha kuddeanath, 
arerena ca sammanti esa dhammo sanantano. 

“Hatred does not cease by hatred. Enmity ceases by 
amity. This is the good old rule.” 

Thirdly, in Anoka’s M. R. E. (Siddapur),: EsS porSnd 
pakiti, dighdvusc ca esa, hevam esa ka^iviye. 

“ Such is the most ancient nature, that which is of long 
standing, thus indeed (in conformity with that), this should be 
done.” 

H’ esa pi amtevdslsu yathdraham pamtitaoiye ydrisd pordnd 
pakiti, yathdraham yathd iyam drokath siyd (Yerragueji). 
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“ The same should also be propounded as far as possible to the 
resident pupils according to the good old rule, so that this (noble 
tradition) will remain unimpaired.” 

And fourthly, in the Bhagamdijtia, XIV. v. 27 : 

“ iSaSratasya ca dharmasya sukhasyaikantikasya cn.” 

The Pali expression corresponding to Asoka’s 'pordtid, pakiti 
is poraniya-pakaii. The pakati or pakifi (Sk. prakr(i) is no 
other than another term for dharma. The Sona-Nanda-Jataka 
(Fausbbll, No. 532) which embodies a teaching almost literally 
similar to that in Asoka’s Edicts contains, among others, the 
following two ydthas setting forth the ancient or eternal nature 
of dharma : 

kulavamsaih maharaja pordt^am pnrihdpayam 
adhammacdfl jetthefiu nirayarh so apapajjati. 

Ye ca dhammassa kusala, poranassa disampati 
edrittena ca sampannd na te gacchanti daggalim. 

According to the first gdtha, the adharmaedri is one who 
abandons one’s respectful duty to one’s elder brothers and 
others in accordance with the time-honoured tradition of house¬ 
hold life. 

According to the second gdtha, the virtuous man is he who 
effectually conforms to the ancient tradition,—^the established 
custom. 

The gloss adds that here dhamma is the parerii-dhamma, 
the dharma which has held good by continued tradition,—the 
precedent. 

In dealing with the seven essential conditions of welfare 
of a nation (or of an order or institution) the Buddha definitely 
lays down: 

Ydvakivan ca . appaHnattam na pamdpessanti, paMattam 

na samwchindissanU, yatlid pahmtte pordne . dhamme vattis- 

santi vuddhi yeva . pdtikarikhd no parihanl ti. 

The text read aod translated by B. M. Barua in I. H. Q., Vol. VII, pp. 118, 120. 
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“ So long the members of a nation (so of an order or insti¬ 
tution) will not introduce that which is not established according 
to custom, will not destroy that which is established according to 
custom, and will abide by the good old rule, so long they may be 
expected to prosper, and not to decline.” 

In explaining porane rajji-dhamme in this text Buddha- 
ghosa speaks of a paveni-potthaka (Book of Precedents) among 
the Vrjis from which guidance was to be taken in deciding all 
cases. (Vide B. C. Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India, p. 103 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22.) 

Thus it may be shown that piiraita or sanatana is that 
which has held good for a long time, that which has been 
adhered through many ages, that which has therefore become a 
normal state of things, a normal course of life. The normal 
implies a ‘ norm ’ (that which ought to be done or not done), as 
well as a normal state of the body, mind or morale of a person 
which enables him to respond to the norm, and to abide by it. 

The normal carries with the idea of universal, that which 
is or may be normally expected of all under similar set of 
circumstances. 

Sahheh’eiia piyeki mandpehi nandbhavo vimhhdvo anflatha- 
bhSvo ’tarn hit- ettha...labbhd ’yan tarn jdtam bhutam sankhatam 
palokadhnmmafh tarn pana napahijjati, n’ etani thanam 

“ The separation, departure from^ the otherness of existing 
relation with all who are dear and beloved (is a normal way of 
happening), how can it then be possible to obtain that which is 
born, has come-to-be, is created and of a nature to disappear will 
not disappear ? There is no ground for such an expectation.” 

That which is the most ancient in time is the most imme¬ 
diate in experience.^ It is something which is proved and 

*5 Dtgha Nikaya, Vol. TI, p. 168. 

^ ** Brbadvai^^avato^ai^i: Puranai ca purvata nijaiivaryena vartamano* pi nava 

evetu*' Srlmadbha^aTata, 10. 14. 23. Cf. Bhagavatacandrika: *' PuranaS^ pur&pi 
nava^,*' 
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therefore approved by the wise, and each right-minded 
individual is normally expected to respond to it. There is no 
sphere or existence of activity without dharma. Birth 
(jati-dhammo), decay (jara-dhammo), and the rest are phenomena 
that normally occur in the natural order, and there are persons 
or beings who are subject to them. Eating, sleeping, pro¬ 
creating, etc., are phenomena that normally occur in the order 
of life. There are kiila-dharma, jnatidharjna, mitradharma 
rajadhanna, dridJinrina, purusadharma, and the rest, each being 
a normal expression of human nature in the shape of duty in 
respect of the family, the kinsmen, friendship, kingship, and 
the like ini the social order. So on and so forth. 

But to be in dharma is to be in one’s own element. What 
one’s own element is depends on one’s own feeling, experience, 
or understanding. There being certain hindrances or obstacles 
in the way of one’s being in one’s own element, there being 
certain other conditions helpful to one’s being in one’s own 
element, there being the possibility of removing those obstacles 
and inducing favourable conditions, a system of training 
normally involves or comes to prevail in the sphere of education, 
or a system of practice in the sphere of religion. To be in one’s 
own element in the ultimate sense is to get beyond the known 
world of cause and effect, Niroam or vioksa is that highest 
state in men’s religious experience, in which, alone it is 
possible to be in one’s element in the ultimate sense. Ninat/a 
or vimokfa itself is a dharma in so far as it is an object of 
attainment through a life of effort. 

In between that which lies behind or lies ahead is the 
life of effort or pursuit which too is dharma. To direct or 
regulate it there is either a system of society, or a system of 
education, or a system of study, or a system of conduct, or a 
system of mind, or a system of thought, or a system’of faith 
and worship. It is not only the system as a whole but each 
part of it goes by the name of dharma. For instance. 
Buddhism as a system of religious thought is called dharma 
3 
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or saddharma, and each of the thirty-seven naain points or 
terms belonging to that system is also called a dharma (sattatim- 
sabodhipahkhikd dhamma). 

The Dhammasangani which is a Buddhist manual of 
psychological ethics gives an exposition of dhammas, classified 
as moral (kusah), immoral {akmala) and ainjdkata (indeter¬ 
minate), These dhammas constitute the mental basis of character 
which finds its expression in conduct or action. Buddha- 
ghosa takes them to mean those mental states which bear 
their own intrinsic nature (sahhdva).^ Professor Stcherbatsky 
has discussed at length precisely in which sense these dhammas 
are regarded as nissatta-nijjiva, the intended distinction 
being between nairdtmya (the theory of no-soul) and nairdtma 
(the theory of non-soul).® According to the opening verse 
of the Dhammapada, mind and all things mental are dharmas.^ 

The Paiimokkha which is a Buddhist code of monastic 
discipline contains various rules of conduct, eacB of which is 
called a dhamma : pdrdjikS dhammd sanghddisesa dhamma, 
aniyatd dhammd, etc. 

In the Cula~Saktiluddyi-Sutta iMajjhima-N. II, p. 32) the 
term dhamma stands for the sequence of facts as experienced 
or the law of causation or way of happening by a way of cause 
as formulated ; 

Dhammani te desessami—Imasmim sati idam hoti, mass' 
uppddd idaih vpapajjati, etc. 

Just as, on the one hand, dharma stands for the entire 
system of sequence, or the chain of dependent origination, 
BO, on the other hand, it stands for each single factor or link, 
which is accordingly called a sahetu dhamma, paficcasamuppanna 
dhamma. 

Atihasalint, p. 63 : Tesa^ tesayh dhammanath sahhdvo vS samaMath vd lakkhar^ih 

nama. 

28 I. H. Q„ Vol. X, No. 4. p. 743. 

*8 Dhamuiapada-eomy., I, pp. 22-23, 35-36. 
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Similarly, it may be shown that dhamma stands not only 
for the entire system of faith, thought or doctrine but for every 
part or argument or point of it. 

An attempt has recently been made to prove that “ the 
term dhama is so devised as to comprehend real, realised and 
reality, actual, actualised and actuality, phenomenon, pheno¬ 
menal and phenomenality, matter, material and inateriality, 
mind, mental and mentality, cause, caused and causality^ 
law, legal and legality, thought, thinking and thinkability, 
and the like ; in short, the entire universe of reality and 
appearance, truth and opinion, thought and expression, principle 
and action, in and through which all things and all individuals 
may realise their being, feel their existence, rise into recognition, 
move into action or proceed to perfection. That is to say, 
dharma is not only that which was, is or shall be in itself, in 
its inherent right or ini its nature or characteristic form, but 
that which comes to happen or prevail on account of its inherent 
force or intrinsic merit or value. 



MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

(From Epic and Paurdnic Sources) 

By 

Dr. Bimalachurn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

The two Epics and the PurSnas have long been recognised 
as a rich mine of geographical information about ancient India. 
They contain a number of chapters giving a fairly accurate 
account of not only the different territorial divisions of India, 
but also of her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the Tirtha-ydtrd and 
Digvijaya sections of the Mahabharata, the Jambukhanda- 
vinirmana-parva of the same epic, and the Eiskindhya-k9>nd.a of 
the RSmayaiia. Equally important from this point of view are 
the Bhuvanako?a, the Jambudvipa-varijana and the Kurma- 
vibhaga sections of tbe Puranas, as well as of the Brhatsamhita, 
the Parasara-tantra and the Atharvapari^ista. The geographi¬ 
cal accounts in the different Puraijas are more or less identical, 
and the account in one is not unoften repeated word for word in 
another; in certain instances a larger account is summarised 
into a shorter one, e.g., the Pauranic list of rivers differs in 
the different Purapas. The list in the Velyu, Matsya and 
Markan<Jeya Purapas is a long one, while that in the Vispu is 
very short. The same list occurs in the Bhagavata and Padma 
Purkpas as well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The Paurapic lists of rivers, countries and peoples, 
etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, sometimes in a more detailed 
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form. The ^particulars of the country of Bharata’ (as given in 
the Bhfsmaparva (dlokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the 
Pur&pas, and with additional information in certain instances. 
It is obvious that these lists are framed in pursuance of a tradi¬ 
tional account handed down from earlier times, and that there 
is much mythical and fabulous element in them. But in spite 
of everything, it must be admitted that the accounts are sub¬ 
stantially correct, and the fabulous element, as pointed out by 
Cunningham, 'is confined, as a rule, to outside lands, and their 
allusions to purely Indian topography are generally sober.’ 

The pivot of the PaurSnic account of rivers of Bharatavar§a 
, is certainly the mountain system of the 

Himavat and the i* i • • 

rivers issuing out of country for the rivers are invariably grouped 
in the PurSpas as well as the Mahabharata 
according to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Of 
the mountains, the Himavat or Himadri is the only varsa- 
parvata which is placed within the geographical limit of 
Bharata varsa.' 

According to ancient geographers, the name Himavat was 
applied to the entire mountain range that stretches from the 
Sulaiman along the west of the Punjab and whole of the north¬ 
ern boundary of India to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in 
the east including a number of peaks and smaller mountain 
ranges. The author of the Markapdeya Purapa evidently knew 
the Himavat to have stretched from sea to sea like the 'string of 
a bow’ (Karmukasya yatha guijaW.® The statement in the 


^ For the place and position of the Himavat among the Var^a-parvatas, and the 
ipountain-Bjstem of the Pura^as, see Baycbandhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 94101. 

^ Kailftso Himav&m4oaiva dak^i^ena mabacalau I 
Pdrvvapa^cayat&vetftvangiav&ntarvjfavaathitau il 

(Mirk. P., 64. 24.) 

etattu Bbftrataih var^aih catul^sadisthftnasaihstbitaip li 
dak9i9aparato hyasya pdrvve^a ca mabodadhik 1 
Himav&nnttare^isya Kftrmmnkasya yathft gnpak I) 

mik . P.. 69. 
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M&rkaD(Jeya PurSna is supported by the MahabhSrata and 
Kumarasambhava. ^ 

The Visou Purana also seems to suggest the same when it 
says that BhSiratavar^a is the country that lies south of the 
Himadri and north of the ocean (II. 3, 1-2). Ptolemy also 
seems to agree with the Epic and Pauranic description when he 
says that the Imaos (t.e., the Himavat) is the source of the 
Ganges and the Indus as well as of the Eoa and the Souastos, 
identical respectively with the Kabul and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province.® 

According to the Matsya Pura^a, the Kailasa range formed a 
part of the Himavat (121,2), though according to the MSrkandeya 
it was a separate mountaiii. Dr. Baychaudhuri correctly ob¬ 
serves : “ There is reason to^ believe that some of the so-called 
varsa-parvatas were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain” 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). He points out that 
according to Alberuni, Meru and Nisada, described as varsa- 
parvatas in the Puranas, were connected with the Himalayan 
chain. 

According to the Puranas, the rivers issuing from the 
Himavat are the GaAgS, Sarasvatl, Sindhu, Candrabhftga, 
Yamuna, Satadru, Vitasta, IrSvati, Kuhu, Gomatl, Dhutapapa, 
BSphuda, Dfiadvatl, Vipasa, Devika, BaAk^u, NiscIrS, Ga^dakl 
and Kauilikl.'’ 

^ Avaga^ba byubbajatab Bamndrau puryva-pa^cimau (Mbh., VI. 6, 3) 
Astyattarasjaxh ai4i deYat&tiD& 

Him&lajo oama nagadhirijal^ I 
Pdryvaparaa toyanidhi vagabja 
Stiutat) pritbivy& iva manadapd^b U iKumftr., I. 1). 

* Ancient India, Ptolemy, S. K. Majumdar'a Edn., p. 81. 

’ Qa&gft Sarasyati Sindhu^Candrabbagft tathapara il 
Tamonfi ca Satadru^ca Vitasteravatl Knhub I 
Gomatd Dhutapapa ca Bahada aaDfdadyatl li 
Vtpft^& Deyikft Bahk9arNii^a Gapd^kl tatba I 
Eauiiikl oSpagft yipra Himayatpadanib^r^ftb U 

(M&rk, P., 67,I6*18t> 
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The MSrkai^deya Puraija has a separate chapter on the 
GaA(S descent of the Ganges which is said to have 

issued from the foot of NSrayana, and followed 
her course on to Mount Mcru ; then she bifurcated herself in 
four streams flowing east, south, west and north, the southern of 
which'was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and inter¬ 
cession of King Bharata, to flow through India.^ 

The fabulous element in the description given in the 
Markapdeya Purana is only too obvious to need comment; at the 
same time it is evident that when the Pauranic author describes 
the ‘second stream called Alakananda flowing southwards and 
overflowing the Manasa lake with a great force,’ he is simply 
speaking of the upper course of the river when she is still on the 
lap of the mighty Hirnavat. So also when we are told that the 
river ‘entered the southern ocean in seven streams, and in three 
streams on the east, inundating as a great river the south with 
the overflow from her stream,’ we seem to read of the different 
tributaries of the great river and her lower streams of the south¬ 
east before she reaches the eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas give almost the same de¬ 
scription as the Markandeya of the descent of the Ganges, 
while the Visiju, Bhagavata and Padma Purapas as well 
as the Mahabharata agree substantially, though their account 
is rather brief. The account given in the Vayu PurSpa is 
interesting.® 

1 Mark. P., 56,1-12. 

* ** The capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, which, issaing from the 
foot of Vi^nu, and washing the lunar orb, falls, here, from the skies, and after encircling 
the city, divides into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite directions. These rivers are 
the Sita, the Alakananda, the Criksii, and the Bliadra. The first, falling upon the lops of the 
inferior mountains, on the east side of the Mem, flows over their crests, and passes through 
the country of Bhadra^va, to the ocean. The Alakananda flows south, to the country of 
Bharata, and dividing into seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Gak^u falls into 
the sea, after traversing all the western mountaios, and passiug through the country of 
Ketumala. And the Bhadra washes the country of the Uttarakorus, and empties itself into 
the northern ocean. (Wilson’s trans., Bk. II, Chap. II, pp. 119>20.) Wilson points out that 
Bhafkaracharya, an author of the eleventh century, gives almost exactly the same purport 
of the stoi^. Evidently he draws his account from the Parapas. 
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It is somewhat curious that the GaAga is everywhere in the 
Mahabharata as well as in the Puranas, qualified invariably as 
tripathaga or flowing in three directions, though the actual 
description is that, after ‘issuing from the loot of Visnu and 
washing the lunar orb, she divided berself into four mighty 
rivers ’ and flowed in four directions. Later also, in India, 
she is described as a river that flowed in seven streams.^ It is 
only in her lower course that she is said to have entered the 
ocean ‘ in three streams on the east ’ {cf. the Mark, P.). Is it 
then to be surmised that her description as tripathaga refers to 
these three streams ? * Which, again, are these three streams ? 
Can they be said to be identical with the BhagIrathI, the 
Brahmaputra and the Meghna, the three courses which mingle 
together before they enter the sea ? 

The river still survives and flows between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. It must have been at one time a 
Sarasvati. mighty I’iver,® but gradually she lost herself in 
the desert at a place known as Vinasana, the traditional western 
extremity of Aryavarta and Madhyadesa. (Vasigtha, 1, 8; Baudh , 
I, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is a tributary of the Indus, and rises from 
the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range. In the Bgvedic 
period it was a mighty river, and flowed into the sea (Max 
Muller, Rgveda-Samhita, p. 46). “It disappears for a time in 
the sand near the village of Chalaur and reappears at BhavSnipur. 
At Balchhappar it again disappears, but appears again at Bara 
Khera; at Urnai near Pehoa, it is joined by the Markanda and 
the united stream bearing still the name of Sarasvatl ultimately 
joins the Ghaggar or Gharghar which was evidently the lower 
part of the Sarasvatl (Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala Dt., Chap. I). 
.The Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the river 

1 Cf, the following Rgvedic hymn where the Sindhu with its seven streams is also 
said to have followed a threefold coarse : 

** Bach set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold coarse. The Sindhu surpasses 
the other rivers in impetuosity ’* (X, 75). 

2 Suttanipata-Commentary. 

a 1886, Part H, p. 840. 
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appears again at three places, namely, at Ghamasodbheda, 
Sirobheda and Nftgodbheda (Vana P,, 8).” ‘ The Salya Parva 
of the Mahibharata seems to suggest that the name Sarasvatl 
was given to the seven rivers, SuprabhS, Kancanftk?!, VisalS, 
Manorama, Oghavatl, Sureou and Vimalodaka (Salya, 39, 
•2188-2216). 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni (India, I, 
p. 260), only her upper course, above the 
“■ junction with the Chenab or Chandrabhaga, 
was known as Sindhu; lower that point to Aror, she was known 
as Pancanad, while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
known as Mihran. In the Behistun inscription of Darius the 
river is referred to as Hindu, and in Vendidad as Hendu. The 
Chinese designations of our country, T’ien-chu, Sh6n-tu, Sien- 
tou, Hien-tou, Yin-tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, 
though the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name was 
so derived.® In any case, the river gave her name to the country 
through which she flowed.** The upper course of the river along 
with her important tributaries gave to the country through which 
she flowed the name of ‘ the land of the five rivers (pancanad); 
from this mediaeval name the modern Punjab derives her name. 
The lower course gave to the country around the name of Sind. 

The passage in the Markatjideya Pura^a seems to suggest 
that there were two rivers of this name. The 
CandrabMga. Mahabharata also seems to support the same 
contention (Bhl^ma P., 9, 32'2-27). But it is dififlcult to identify 
the second stream of the same name. The river Bhima, a 
branch of the Krsna, is also known by the name CandrabhSgS 
but obviously that river is not meant. 

The CandrabhAgA is the Chenab in the Punjab, and is the 
Kgvedic A^iknl identical with the G-reek Akesines. Sometimes, 


1 Dey, Geogtftpbioal Dictionary, pp. 180-61. 

3 For esplan^tion8 of the Chinese designations of India, see Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 
L31*40; also Bretschreider Mediaeval Besearobes, II, 25. 

3 As to her ancient coarse through Sind, see J.A«3.B, 1886, ll, p. 828. 
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datadra. 


the united streams of the Jhelum and the Chenab are also known 
by the single name CandrabhagS, the Sandabaga or Sandabal 
of Ptolemy. 

This famous river still bears its old name. It is 
mentioned as early as the Rgveda (X, 75) and 
the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 14, 4). 

It is the modern Sutlej. “ In ancient times this river prob¬ 
ably did not join the Beas, as it does now, but 
pursued an independent course to the confines 
of Sindh” (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 291, notes).^ The united 
streams of the Sutlej and the Beas are known as the Gbaggar. 
The Satadru is the Zaradros of Ptolemy, and the Hesydrus of 
Pliny. 

It is the modern Jhelum, but is still called Vitastft in 
Kasmir, and is identical with Greek Bidaspes 
or Hydaspes. It was known to the Bgvedic 
Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as well as to the Buddhists 
under the name of Vitaiiisa (Milindapanho, S.B.E., XXLIV). 

It is the modern Ravi, the Greek Hydraotisor Adris or 

Iravatl. BllOUadis. 


Vitasta. 


It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Kurma Puranas 
(XLVII, 27) as Kuhu. The river is probably 
identical with the Eubbtl of the !^gveda 
(X., 75, 6) and the Kophes or Kophen of the Greek geographers, 
the modern Kabul river. It is also probably identical with the 
Koa of Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Ima5s or Himavat. (Ptolemy, VII, i. 26; Majumdar’s edn., 

p. 81). 

It is almost certainly identical with Bgvedic Gomatl 
(R. V., X., 75, 6) which is probably the modern 
Gomau. Gomal, a western tributary of the Indus. . The 
Pauranic passage Gomatl DhUtapapa ca ^ has 


^ For ita early coorae. see, J.A,8aB., 1886« II, pp. 335 foil. 

’ M&rk. P., op. eiU, V&yu, 45, 95; Kfirma, 47,27: Varaba, 85. 
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been interpreted as ' Gomatl and Dhutapapa/ thus signifying 
two rivers, of which tlie latter according to Cunningham was a 
tributary of the Gomatl. In the MahahhSrata, the two words 
are linked together (Bhisma, p. 9. 25), in which case, the passage 
should be interpreted as “ the Gomatl, the cleanser of all sins.” 
The Pauranic river has also been sought to be identified with 
the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges below Benares, and 
which is described in the Rfiraay.ina as situated in AyodhyS, and 
as being “ crowded with cuttle ” (Ayodhya-kapda, 49). But as 
the Paurilnic passage as well as that of the Mahabharata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost certain that 
the tributary of the Indus is meant. The Slcanda Purai}a 
mentions another river of the same name (.AvantI Khanda, Ch. 
60); evidently it flowed through Gujrat with Uvaraka on its bank. 
According to the Meghadfiia (I. v. 47) a river Gomatl seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva Purana 
is to be believed, the river Godavari neai' its source where 
the temple Tryaravaka was situated, is also known as Gomati 
(I, Ch. 54). 

Some have sought to identify the Dhfitapapa as a separate 
river with the modern Dhop.ap on the Goomti, 18 miles south¬ 
east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According to the Skanda Purana 
(Kasikhanda, Uttara, Chap. 59), it was a tributary of the 
Ganges near Benares. (Bey, Dictionary, pp. 57 and 231.) 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern RamagaAga 
which joins the Ganges on the left near Kanauj, 

BShuda.i Nundolal Dey with the river ‘DhavalS now 

called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the 
Rapti in Oudh.’ (Pargiter, MSrkandeya P., pp. 291-92 ; Dey, 
Dictionary, p. 16). Pargiter also points out that there was 
another river of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhifma P., 
9, 322 ; Anu^asana P,, 165, 7653; RamSyana, Kish. K,, 41, 13). 

1 The Bahuda is, perbaps, no other aacred river than what is called Bahukft in the 
Majihima I^ikaya, pp. 36*40. 
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The Mahabharata gives au explanation of the origin of the name. 
R^i Likhita had his severed arm restored by bathing in this 
river, v?hich was accordingly named Bahiida (Mhh., Santi P., 
22; Harivaihsa, 12). But the Siva Parana gives a different 
explanation, and says that Gaurl \\’as turned into the river 
Bahuda by the curse of her husband Prasenajit. 

The Drsadvatl has been described as the southern and 
eastern boundary of what was then known as 
Dr?adyati. Brahmavarta (II, 17), while the western 

boundary was the Sarasvatl. According to 
the MahabhSrata, the river seems to have formed one of the 
boundaries of Kuruksetra (Vana P., 5074). The same source 
tells us that the confluence of the Drgadvatl and the Kau^ikl was 
of peculiar sanctity. The river has been identified with the 
modern Citrang, Chautang or Citang, which runs parallel to the 
Sarasvatl (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 26; Rapson, Ancient India, 
p. 51). Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it with the 
Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind but now lost in the 
desert sands of Rajputana (J. A. S. B., VI, p. 181), while 
Cunningham found in it the river Rakshi that flows by the 
south-east of Thaneswar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV). According to 
the Vamana Puraflia, a branch of this river was known as 
Kauwki (Vamana, 34). 

It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasis or Hypasis 
or Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is now a 
VipMa. tributary of the Satadru or Sutlej but was, in 

ancient times in all probability, an indepen¬ 
dent river. The story of the origin of the name Vipasia is told 
in the MahabhSrata. Vasigtha, broken in heart owing to the 
death of his sons at the hands of Visvamitra, wanted to kill 
himself. He therefore tied himself hand and foot and threw 
himself into the river. But the strong current of the river 
unfastened him (Vi-pasa) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks. 


2 
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Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it is said to 
have issued from the Himalayas, with the river 

Deviks. Deeg, a tributarylof the river Eavi (Mark. P., 

p. 292, note). His identification seems to be 
upheld by the Vftmana Purana (Chaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the 
Matsya Puraoa (Ch. 113). According to the Agni Purana, it 
flowed through the Sauvira country (Ch. 200), and had its 
source, according to the Kalika Purana (Oh. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills in the Sewalik range. The Visnudharmottara 
(I., 167, 15) would have the river flowing through the Madra 
country, and the Skanda Purana (Prabhasa Ksetra MShatmya, 
278) would have Mulasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Dev5 or Devika. 
in U. P., which is only another name for the southern course of 
the Sarayu, the northern course being known as Kalinadi (Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). 
According to the Kalika PurSna, it flowed between the Gomatl 
and the Sarayu, and was distinct from them (Ch. 23), while 
according to the Mahabharata (Adi. P. 29) and the Varaha 
Purana (144), it was at the junction of the Gandak, the Devika- 
Sarayfl and the GaAga that the struggle between the crocodile 
and the elephant took place.^ 

Pargiter mentions another Devika in the Deccan which, he 
says, is upheld by the ESmayana (Kish. K., 

R»4k?u. 41 ^ 43 ) Pargiter suggests that the name is 

wrongly given in the Puranas; we should 
rather have it replaced by Vaksu or Vatiksu, and identify it with 
the Oxus. The reading is certainly doubtful, for the Vayu 
Puraija (45, 96) as well as the Mahabharata (Bhl^ma P., 9., 324) 
read it as Ik?u. According to the Vignu Purftpa, Ik^u was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through Sakadvipa. 

^ But the Anuflasana Parva (dlokaa 7646 and 7647) of the Mababh&rata seema to BUggest 
that the Devika and the Saraytl were not the one and the Bame river. See bIbo Amarakofa, 
1 , 2 . 8 , 86 . 
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Ni^clra. 


According to the Kurma Parana, Ik§u was an affluent of the 
NarmadS (II, 39). 

The Varaha Purana (86) reads the name as Nisvira; other 
Pauranic readings are Niscita, Nicita (Visau 
P.), Nirvlra (Vayu, Matsya), Micita or Nisrta 
(certain MSS. of Visnu). In the Bhisma 
Parva list of rivers there are three similar names: Niscita, 
Nicita and Nivara, while the Vana Parva has Nirvira (84, 
8116-9). It is, however, difficult to say if one and the same 
river is meant by all these names. Anyway, a river of some 
such name did really exist and was in all probability connected 
with the KausikI with which it is often mentioned. According 
to Nundolal Dey, Niscira is “ the river Lilajan which joins the 
Mohana near Gaya, and their united stream forms the Phalgu 
(Agni P., 116; Mark. P., 57). It is the Neranjara of the 
Buddhists ” (Dictionary, p. 141). 

It is the modern river Gandak that flows into the Ganges 
near Patna. The river is said to have been 
formed from the sweat of the cheeks of Visnu 
who sat in penance at its source, and hence it was named 
GandakI (VarSha P. 144). According to the same source it was 
also called 8alagraml and Narayani. 

It is the modern river Ku^i (Ramayapa, Adi, 34 ; Varaha 
P., 140) which flows into the Ganges through 
Kan«ik« (or Kan&ki district of Pumea in Bihar (Dey’s Geogra¬ 
phical Dictionary, p. 97). The river seems to have largely 
shifted its course (Pargiter, Markanfleya P., p. 292, note). 

The Markandeya list of rivers issuing from the Himavat 
concludes thus: Kauiikl capaga vipra Himavatpada-nihsrtdh 
which has been translated by Pargiter as, “and KausikI are 
the rivers which flow from the slopes of Himavat, 0 Brahman.” 
The passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P., p. 292, 
notes),also be rendered as “KauSikl and the Apaga flow from the 
slopes of the Himavat, etc.” The Kurma Purapa reads Kauiikl 
Lohini c'eti .instead, while the Vayu and the Varaha (45., 


OaD4akr. 
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96 and 85 respectively) read Kauiikl Lohita c'eti .Still there 

are other Pauranic readings, c.g., KauSikl ca Irtiya tu which 
may mean the “ third Kau^i ki” or refer to a river Trtlya by 
name. Pargitor ’ himself suggests two more variant rCiadings, 
Kau&iki Karatoyd tumd KauHkl ca Trisrotas tu. Trisrota 
is the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahmaputra, and 
Karatoya; is the river of that name flowing through the district 
of Bogra in Bengal. Lohiul and Lohita are evidently the same 
as the old Lauhitya which is but another name of the Brahma¬ 
putra. A river named Trtlya is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
(9., 873) of the Mahabharata. The three Kausikis are probably 
(i) the Kosi, (ii) the branch of the Drsadvatl in Kuruksetra 
and (in) the one referred to in the Vana Parva (221. 14231) 
of the Mahabharata. As for Apaga as a river, we have refer¬ 
ence to it as flowing through Kuruksetra in the Vanaparva 
(83, 6038-40) of the Mahabharata (also see Cunningham’s 
Arch. Sur. Eep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Varsa-parvata, there were in Bharatavarsa 
seven Kulacalas,® viz., Mahendra, Malaya, 
calls.* **’*” Sahya, Suktiraat, Rksaparvata, Vindhya and 

Paripatra. As each of these mountains was 
associated with one particular country or tribe (kula), they were 
called Kulacalas, “ Thus Mahendra is the mountain par ex¬ 
cellence of the KaliAgas, Malaya of the Pa^dyas, Sahya of the 
Aparantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhalla^a, Rksa of the 
people of Mahi^matl, Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest- 
folk of Central India, and Paripatra or PariyStra of the 
Nifftdas.” ® 

Raja^ekhara in his Kavyamimaihsa places these seven Kula- 
parvatas in that region of Bharatavarsa which was known as 

1 Pargiter, op. cit. 

2 Mabendro Malayab 8ahya|| Suktiman Rk^aparwatall? 

Vindhyai^a Pnripatra^ca saptaivatra kulacalab I 

(Mark. 67.10.) 

3 Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 105-106 and notes. For minor 
hills associated with'Knlacalas, see op. cit., 180 ff. 
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Kumari-dvlpa which refers to the Peninsular India with the 
Vindhya and the Paripatra as its northern boundaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of some such traditional list of mountains when 
be enumerated the mountain ranges of India in the following 
manner : the Apokopa, Sard6nyx, Ouindion, 136tlig6, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Oroudian, Bfipyrrhos, Maiandros, Daraassa or 
Dobassa and SSraanthinos. Of these, Ouindion has been identi¬ 
fied with the Vindhyas, Bettigo with Podigei, the 1’amil name 
of Malaya, Ouxenton with the Rksavant, Adcisathron with the 
Sahyadri, and the Oroudian with the Vaidurya which, however, 
is not enumerated as a Kuldcala. ^ 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the Pauranic 
writers, groups the rivers of India according to the mountains 
out of which they rise. The position of the mountains, as he 
gives them, is owing to his erroneous views of the configuration 
of India, hopelessly incorrect but one can find some clue to 
their identification when he describes the rivers issuing from 
each mountain. The same method is followed also by Pauranic 
writers, and this helps us not a little to identify the seven 
KulScalas and other mountains mentioned in the Puranas. In 
fact Ptolemy seems certainly to have come in possession of 
some old traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his Geography 
and which was utilised later by Epic and Pauranic writers 
as well. 

Most of the mountains have lost their ancient names, but 
the copious references to them in our old literature, apart from 
the Epics and Puranas as well as in epigraphic and numis¬ 
matic records have enabled scholars Mo identify them success¬ 
fully. 


I Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Mazuradar’s edn., pp. 75 81 and 201. Dr. Rayebaudhuri 
seeks to identify (op. ci-t., p. 106) Maiandros with Mabendra. This is a bit far-fetched, 
as the rivers issuing out of it are not the same as those issuing out of Mabendra. 

* Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter, N. L. Dey, S. N. Majumdar, 
and H. C. Baychaudhuri. 
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The Bhagavata Parana (X, 79) seems to give a very accurate 
description of the situation of the Mabendra 

The Mahendra in xi. n - • 3 • x- 

mountain and the range. From the Paurapic description it 
rivers issuing from it. appears that the Mahendradri was thus situated 

between the GahgasagarasaAgama and Sapta-GodavarT. Part of 
the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei or 
hill of Mahendra (Wilson, Vispu P., II, 3, p. 127, n.). Pargitei 
thinks that the name should be limited to the hills between the 
MahanadI, Godavari and Wain-gahga and may perhaps comprise 
only the portion of the Eastern Ghats north of the Godavari 
(Mark. P., p. 305, note). Classical Sanskrit literature seems to 
agree with the description of the Bhagavata Purana, and hence 
with the identification of Pargiter. The Raghuvaih^a of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once (IV, 39, 40, 
43 ; VI, 54) seems to locate the range in the Kalihga country ; 
so also seems to be the indication of the Uttara Naisadha Carita 
(XII, 24). But according to the various passages of the 
Ramayana, the name Mahendra seems to have been applied to 
the whole range of mountains extending from Ganjam to as 
far south as the Pandya country, to the whole of the Eastern 
Ghat range (Koisk, 41, 18-20; Kisk., 67; Larhka K., 4, 92-24). 
There in the Tinnevelly district is a small mountain which is 
still called Mahendragiri (Tinnevelly District Gazetteer, I, p. 4). 
Pargiter thinks that the Mahendra hills of the Puranas and 
those of the Ramayana were two different ranges but Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri has argued with good reasons that the authors of the 
Ramayana and the Puranas meant the same range of hills 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 108-109). That the Mahen¬ 
dra hills extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Oaitanya-Oaritampta and the 
Harsa Carita respectively (Har§a-Caritam, VII). The Pauranic 


1 


Gayaip gatva pitrni^tva Ganga-sftgara-sangame 
upaspr^ya Mabendradrau Bamaih drVtvSbbivadya ca 
Sapta GodavarTm Vepvarh Pampath Bhimaratbiib tatabi 
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suggestion is also to the effect that it was situated in juxtaposition 
with Malaya and Sahya. 

The Epics and Puranas speak of certain minor hills which 
may conveniently be associated with the Mahendra ranges. ‘ 
Such are the Sriparvata and the Puspagiri. According to the 
Agni Parana, Sriparvata seems to have been situated not far 
from KaverlsaAgama (CXIII, 3-4). The same text tells us that 
this hill was dedicated by Visnu to Sri for her having performed 
some austerities there. It is the name of a lofty rock which 
overhangs the river Kffna in the Kurnool District.® 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 130) it lay eight 
miles to the north of Cuddapah. Other minor hills noticed by 
Dr. Raychaudhuri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the Aru^acala (Skanda P., Aruqa- 
cala MahStmya, III, 59-61 ; IV, 9, 13, 21, 37) or Sonacala and 
the Rsabha (Bhagavata P., X, 79 ; Mbh., Ill, 85-21).® 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are the 
Pitrsoma, Rsikulya, Iksuka, Tridiva, LallgulinI and Vath^akara. * 
The Kurma Purana (XLVII, 36) does not, however, mention 
this group of rivers issuing from the Mahendra; on the contrary, 

^ Minor hills associated with the Kulacalas are thua described in the Markandeya 
Purana (57. 11-16): 

Te^aih sahaBra^a^csnye bhddhara ye samlpaga]^ || 

Vistarocchrayi^o ramya vipnla^atra sanava)^ | 

Kolabaliil;i saVaibhrajo Mandaro Dardduracalab || 

V&tasvano Vaidyuta^a Mainakat^ Svarasastatha | 

TuAgaprastho Nagagirl Bocana^ Pft9daracala^ || 

Pu^po girirdurjjayanto Baivato’rbbuda eva ca | 

E§fyanaukab saQomantati Eata^ailati Eftasmarab II 
driparvvataiSca Eoradca Sataio'nye ca parvvatSb I 

In place of Vaibhraja the Vayu reads Vaihara; in place of Vatasvano tlie Vayu 
reads Patandhama; Pargiter suggests Vaidurya for Vaidyuta; in place of Svarasa the Vftyu 
reads Basurasa or Susarasa; in place of Papdara the Vayu reads Papdura; in plnce of 
Diirjjayanta the Vayu reads Ujjayanta; in place of Eora the Vayu reads Eetu or Earu. 

> Pargiter, Mark* P., p. 290, notes. 

3 For identifications of these mountains, see Raychaudhuri, op. cit, 

4 Pitfsomar^ikulya ca Iksuka Tridiva ca ya || 

LaftgulinI Vazb^akarft Mahendraprabhava^ smrta^ I 

(Mftrk. P., 57, 28-29.) 
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it speaks of Trisarna, Rsika and VaihsadharinI (evidently identi¬ 
cal with I’itrsomS, ^sikulya and Vaih^akara respectively) as 
rivers that issued from the Suktimat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Pimlna (CXIII, 31) mentions three more, the 
Tamraparnl, Sarava and Vimala. 

The variant readings are Trisarna (Vayu, XLV, 106; 

Pitrsoma Bhilgavata, V. XIX, 17 ; Agni, CXVIII, 8), 
Triyama (Varaha, LXXXV), and TribhagS 
(Matsya, CXTIT, 31). It cannot definitely be identified. 

The Vayu Puraua reads Rtu-kulya (XLV, 106), evidently 

„ . , incorrectly. The river still bears its old name, 

and flows past Ganjam. 

The Vayu (XLV, 106) and Varaha Purapas (LXXXV) 
lead Iksula, while the Matsya reads Iksuda 
iks-ika. (CXIII, 31). It cannot definitely be identified, 
but obviously it must have been a river like the Pitrsoma on the 
eastern coast. 

Tridiva—A Tridiva is said to have issued from the Vindhyas 
in the Pauranic list. 

Liingulini—It is the same river as the Lahgali of the 
Mahabharata (Sabha, IX, 374). The Varahapurana variants 
are MulinI or LamQlini (LXXXV), while the Matsya reads Mull 
(CXIII, 31 ); certainly they are copyist’s mistakes, for the river 
still bears its old name and is definitely identifiable with the 
Langullya on which stands Chicacole, between Vizianagram and 
Kalingapatam. 

Vamsakara—The Varaha Puraaa reads Vaih^a-vara 


(LXXXV); but the correct name seems to be Vaths'adhara 
which is given in the Vayu Parana (XLV, 106). It is evidently 
the modern BaAsdhara, which flows past Kalingapatam. 

The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit literature, 


The Malaya Range 
and the rivers iasuing 
from it. 


but the word seems to have been derived from 
the Dravidian word ‘ mala ’ or ‘ malai ’ which 
means hill (Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 ff.). “ From 


it are derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo-kii-t’a 
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(Malakfi^a) referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Makyalam spoken by the people of Malabar.” (Raycbaudhuri, 
op. ctf., p. 111). The Miilaya range of hills is the same as the 
Tamil Potligei or Podigai, the Bettigi of Ptolemy. Pargiter 
correctly identifies it with “ the portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin,” for the sources of the rivers that 
are said to have issued from this r.angc can all be located in this 
portion of the Ghats. Dr. Kaychaudhuri has successfully 
shown that the Malaya par excellence is mountain of the Pandyas 
(op. ctt ). According, to the Bhagavata Piirfma (X, 79), the 
hermilage of Agastya was situated on the summit of Malaya. 
The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes leferrcd to os Alalaya- 
kuta. The mountain was al^o known as Srikhandadri or even 
as Candanadri (c/. Dhoyi’s Pavanadutam). 

The minor hill as.socialcd with the Malaya range seems to 
have been the Dardura which Pargiter identifies with the Nilgiris 
or the Palni hills. The hill is associated with Cola and Papdya 
kings in the Mahahliarata (IF, 52, 34). The hill is also men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in the epics. (Mbh., XIII, 1G5, 32 ; Ram., 
LaAkfi Iv., 2G, 43), as well as in the Raghuvamk (IV, 51). 

The rivers issuing from the Malaya range arc the Krtamala, 
Tlmraparni, Puspaj.a, and Sntpalavatl or Utpalavatl. * 

The Kurma Purana (XLVII, 35) reads Rtumala. instead, 
„ , while the \'araha (LXXXV) Satamala and the 

Bhagavata Katamala (V, XIX, 17). It has 
been successfully identified with the modern Vaigai wdjich flows 
past Madura {cf. Caitanya-Caritainrta, Ch. IX, p. 141). 

This river is evidently the one bearing the same name in the 
Eaghuvarhsa (iV, 49 50), and was a sacred 
Iftoiraparoi. accordiug to the Muhabharata (Vana P., 

LXXXVIII, 8340). Evidently it flowed through the Pandya 
country and is to be identified with what is locally called 

1 Kfiamalft Tamropir^T Puspr'a Sufcpa’avatl |! 

Malajadriaamudijbula uadya ^Ita;alastviu)al> | 

(Mrirk. P.. 57, 27-28.) 
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Tambravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar. 
It is also called TSmravarna (Brah, P., 49). The port of Kolkai 
or Korkai was once situated on its mouth which was well known 
for its pearl-fishery (Raghu, op. cit.) ; Kolkai or Kor kai is 
mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The variants of Puspaja are Puspajati (Vayu, XLV, 105) 
and Puspavati (Kurma, XLVII, 35); while 
SiitpaMvati*'"^ the variant for Sutpalavatl is Utpalavatl (Maha- 
bharata, Bhisma P., IX, 342) which is un¬ 
doubtedly the correct reading. Another variant is Utpala (H. 
V., CLXVIII, 9510-2). Many Puranas give the reading as 
Utpalavatl. “ A river Puspa-veni is mentioned (Mbh., Bhisma 
P., IX, 342) which is joined with a river Utpalavatl.” (Pargiter, 
Mark. P., p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably the 
Puspaja and Sutpalavatl. These two rivers must be any two of 
the Vaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani and Peri or Vedamali, 
the four modern rivers, besides the Krtamala and Tamraparni, 
that rise from the Malaya mountains. 

The Sahya mountain or Sahyadri has been correctly identi- 

The Sahya Ranga northern portion of the Western 

and the rivers issii- Ghats and as it appears from the rivers which rise 
in them, it extends from the river Tapti down to 
the Nilgiris’ (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285, note). In his Raghu- 
vamsam (IV., 52), Kalidasa describes it aB‘nitamba iva medinyah' 
and associates it with the people of AparSnta or western India. 

The most important minor mountain associated with the 
Sahya is certainly the Vaidurya, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the two rivers the Payo?nI and the Narmmada 
(III, 121, 16-19). The mountain is generally identified with 
the Oroudian mountain of Ptolemy which, according to him, 
was the source of the river of Maisdlos, identifiable either with 
the Godavari or the Kiipa. The Vaidurya thus included the 
ncarthernmost part of the Western Ghats, but the evidence of 
the Mahabharata suggests that it included also a portion of the 
southern Vindhya and Satpura ranges. Another minor hill 
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connected with the Sahya range is the Trikuta, referred to by 
KSlidasa in his Raghuvathsa (IV, 59), evidently the mountain 
from which the TraikQtakas derived their name. RsyamQka 
and Gomanta may also be associated with the Sahya mountains. 
Pargiter identifies the former, the scene of Rama’s meeting 
with Sugriva and Hanuman, “ with the range of hills which 
stretches from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and KalyanI, 
dividing the Manjira and Bhima ” (Mark. P., p. 289, note). He 
identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south-east of Nasik 
(op. cit.). But Dr. Raychaudhuri points out that to the north of 
Gomanta was Vanavasi (11. V., Vis^u Parva, 39, 62-64), so that 
the hill should be placed in the Mysore region. 

The rivers issuing from the Sahya mountains arc the 
Godavari, Bhlma-ratha, Krsna-venva, another Venva, Tufiga- 
bhadra, Suprayoga, Vahya and the Kaverl.* 

A river well known in the Ramayana which has retained 
Godavari. its old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLV, 104) and Varaha Purapas read Bhlma- 
rathl, while the Kurma Bhimarak§i which is 
evidently incorrect. It is undoubtedly the 
modern BhlmA, a tributary of the modern Krsna. 

It is one of the very little known rivers of ancient India 
(see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 302, note). It 
survives in its modern name Kr^^a. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, LXXXV), Vena 
or Varna (Kurma, XLVII, 34), Vaini (Vayu, 
XLV, 104)Vina (Mbh., Bhi?ma P., IX, 828). 
and Vennft (Bhagavata P., V, XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests 
its identification with the river Penner between the Kr§na and 
the Kaveri (Mark. P., p. 303, notes). 


Bhlmaraiha. 


Kr^ijavepva. 


Ve^iva or Venya. 


^ Godavari Bhlmaraiha Kf^^ave^va tathapara I 
Tungabhadra Suprayoga Vahya Kaveryathapaga II 
Sahya padavini^kranta ityetalji sariduttamah I 

(Mark. P., 67, 26, 27). The reading for Sahya is Vindhya, but that is evidently 
by mieiake^ See Kdrina P.| (XLVII, dt) and V&yu P. (Xlil, 104). 
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It is to be identified with the well-known river of that 
Tufigabbiidia. name, the famous tributary of the Krsija. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhlsma P., IX, 
8 upr.yog5. CCXXI, 14232) and though 

not definitely identifiable, it is as good as 
certain that it was one of the western tributaries of the Krsna. 
This also cannot be identified. The Agni Parana, however, 
reads Varada, whicli is to be identified with 
the Varada or Vedavatl, a southern tributary 

of the Krsna. 

The river still bears its own name, and is mentioned in the 
Kamayana (Kish K., XLT, 21 and 25), the 
Harivani.sa (XXVII, 141G-22) and the Maha¬ 
bharata (RhTsma P., IX, 3-8; Yana P., LXXXV, 8164-5 ; 
CLXXXIX, 12910). The Tlrthayaira sections of the Purai^as 
and Epics invariably mention this river as very holy; in 
fact it was more well-known than the Krsni. It is Khaberos 
of Ptolemy which is said to have its source in the Adeisathron 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with the 
southern portion of the Sahya. 

In place of “ Godavari Bhlmaralha Krsnavenv& tathapard” 
the Y’ayu reads “ Godavari Blumaratha Krmavenvd ca Vanjuld ” 
(XLV, 104); while the Varaha (LXXXV) and Matsya Puraoas 
(CXlir, 29) add this river after KavcrI. It is obviously to be 
identified with the Manjira, a southern tributary of the 
Godavari. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion with regard 
-.aw. to the identification of the Suktiraat mountain. 

The SuKtjmat range 

and the rivers lisuuig There is also a good deal of confusion about the 
rivers that are said to have issued from it, which, 
in fact, renders the identification really very difficult. Cunning¬ 
ham identified the range with the hills south of Sehoa and Eanker 
separating Chattisgarh from Bastar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XVII, pp. 
24, 26, and map at end). Beglar places the Suktimat in the 
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north of the Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur, Rep., VTIT, pp, 
1'24-125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the range 
with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. P., pp. 2^5, 306 
notes); while, C. V. Vaidya located it in Western India and 
identified it with Kathiawad range (J]pic. Ind., p. 276). R. C. 
Majuradar and H. K. Dev agreed to identify the Suktiniat with 
the Siilairnan range (Proc. of Second Grieiital Conference, 1923, 
p. 609 ; ibid, p. ci ; Z. D. M. G., 1922, p. 281 n). Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri applies the name with the chain of hills that extends 
from Sakti in Raigarh, C. P., to the, Dalma hills in Manbhum 
drained hy the Kuinarl and perhaps even to the hills in the 
Santal Parganas washed by the affluents of the Babla.’ 

The rivers issuing from the Suklimat arc the Rsikulya, the 
Kiimarl, the Mandaga, the Mandavfvhinl, the Krpa and the 
PalaiSini® 

The Vamana Parana exclnd 's this list altogether and re¬ 
places it by a new one in which figure some of the rivers known 
to have been issued from the Malaja (XIll, 32-33). The two 
new names, the Sun! and the Sudama, mentioned by the Vamana 
are not identifiable, nor can we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned in the Markandeya list, and for the matter of that in 
other Puranas. In the place of Rsikulya, the Vayu reads Rsika 
(XLV, 70) the Varaha Rsika (LXXXV) and the Matsya Kasika 
(CXllI, 32). The Rsikulya has been often identified with the 
Kiyul, a tributary of the Ganges (Bcglar, op. cit.). Kiimari 
has also variant readings, namely, Sukumari (XLV, 107), Lusati 
(Varaha) but the Bhisma Parvan list of the Mahabharata is the 
same as in the Markandeya. The Kumail is sought to be identi¬ 
fied with the Kaorhari (Bcglar, op. cit ), the Somefivarl (Pargiter, 
op. cit.), the Kumar (in the extreme north-west; Dev and 


i StndifB in Indian Antiquities, pp. U3-120. where there is an illummatlng discussion 
on the various theories about the ideutificatioD of ^'iktiiuat. 

* ftfikulya Kuruftrl ca Manda^za Mandavahinl I 
K|pft Pal&diui caiva daktimatprabhu\k)jismrtab H 

29-80.) 
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Majumdar, op. cii.) and the Kutnarl (in Manbhum : Raychau- 
(Ihuri, op. cit.). The variants of Mandaga and MandavahinI 
are Mandagarnint (Variiha, LXXV) and Gaiidhamanda-gaininI 
(Kurma, XLVII, 36). This river as well as the MandavahinI 
cannot be identified, though some have suggested an obviously 
impossible equation with the Helraand (Dev and Majumdar, op. 
cit.). For Krpa, the Vayii Purina reads Kupa (XLV, 107) and 
the Kurma, Ksipra or lliipa (XLVII, 36); some (for example, 
Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), equate Krpa-kupa with the 
Kubha or Kabul river, others with Kapill (Pargiter, op. cit ), 
still others, with Kopa, a tributary oftlic Babli in eastern India 
(Raychaudburi, op. cit.). The PalasinI has been sought to be 
identified with the river of the same name issuing from the 
Junagad hills (Vaidya, op. cit.), with the Panjshar in the 
extreme north-west (Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), as well as 
with the Paris, a tributary of the Koel in Chota-Nagpur (Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit.). Dr. Raychaudburi’s identification of 
the Suktimat with the hills of eastern India extending from 
C.P. to the Santhal Parganas seems nearest the mark and his 
equation of the Krpa-kupa-ksipra, the Kumar! and the 
PalasinI with the Kopa, Kumar! and Paras respectively, 
all in eastern India, mu|t be considered interesting and satis¬ 
factory. 

The Rk§avat and the Vindhya are Ouxenton and OuSndon of 
The Rksavat and Ptolcmy, but it is uot Very easy to identify 
tefDs“therive« these two Knlacalas though it is generally 
iesuing from them. rccognised that the three Kul&calas, the Rk§a, 

the Vindhya and the Paripa(ya)tra are parts of the whole range 
of mountains now known by the common name Vindhya. This 
is due to the confusion of the different puranas as regards the 
sources of the rivers issuing from the Ilk§a and the Vindhya. 
An analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two moun¬ 
tains, as they are in the different purSpas, will show that the 
rivers may conveniently be classified into two distinct groups, 
the Sona-Narmad5 group and the Sipra-TSptI group. According 
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to the Kurraa, Matsya, BrahmSnda, Vayu, and Vamana 
PurSnas, the Bksa is the source of the Sona-Narmniada group 
including the Narmmada, Sona, Mahanada, MandakinI, Dasarna, 
Tanaasa, Vipasa, Suktirnati, etc., while the Sipra-TaptI (Tapi) 
group including the SiprA, Payosnl, Nirbindhya, Venya, 
Vaitarani, etc., had its source in tlie Yindhya. This order is 
completely reversed in the Markandeya, A isnu and Brahma 
Purapas which give the Yindhya jis the source of the Sona- 
Narmmada group and tlie Bkaa as that of the Sipra-TaptI 
group. The identification, if we have to depend on epic or 
Paurapic evidence alone, is thus almost a hopeless task/ 

Ptolemy describes Onxenton or the Rksavant as the source 
of the Toundis, the Dosaran and the Adainas, and the Ouindon 
as that of the Namados and the Nanagouna. The Dosaran has 
long been identified with the Dasarpa of the Purapas and the 
Namados and Nanagouna with the Narmmada and TaptI respect¬ 
ively. Thus Narmmada and TaptI had their sources not in two 
different mountains, but in one and the same, namely, the 
Yindhya. The Dasarpa, as we have seen, is said to have issued, 
according to a number of Purapas from the Rksa or Ouxenton 
according to Ptolemy. And what Ptolemy says (VII, 1, 39-41) 
about the mouth of the river seems to suggest that by the 
Ouxenton he meant the central region of the modern Vindhya 
range north of the Narmmada, while Ouindon stands for 
only that portion of the Vindhya from where rise the 
Narmmada and the TaptI, i.e., the eastern part of the 
modern Vindhyas south of the Narmmada (c/. Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit.). 

Dr. Raychaudhuri cites a number of passages from the 
Epics, the Harivams'a, the PurAnas and inscriptions to show 

^ No conclusion regarding the relative position of Rk^a and Vindhya can also be 
drawn from the constant association of the former with the Narmmada and that of ti e latter 
with the Eeva« for though the Bbagavata and the Vamana Puranas seem to distinguish 
between the two rivers, the Revakhanda regards them as one and the same, a fact borne out 
also by incidental references in the Bhagavata itself." R aychaudhuri, Studies in Indian 
Ahtiqoities, pp. 122-28. 
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that Ptolemy’s indications are substantially correct (ibid, pp. 
124-123). He concludes by saying that “ ancient Hindu 
writers commonly regarded Vindhya and Ilksa as interchangeable 
terms. But one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from Gujrata to the 
Gaya district, lying on both siilcs of the Narmmada, the Rksa, 
when referred to incidentally in literature, is invariably associated 
with the middle Karmmad i region of which Mahisraatl was the 
most important city, fiid the Dasfirna, a notable river. The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Rksa, denotes the chain 
lying south of the Narmmad.i as suggested by Niiakautha (in his 
Commentary on the Haiivarhsji).” (ibid). 

The rivers issuing from the Rksa and the Vindhya are the 
Sona, Mahanada, Narmrnada, Snrath.i, Adrija, MandakinI, 
DaSiirt.ia, Cttrakuta, Citrotpahl, Tainasa, Ivaramoda, Pisaeika, 
Pippili'ionl, Vipasli, Vahjula, Snmeruja, Suktimatl, Sakull, 
TridiVii, Yegavaliini, Sipri, Payosut, Niibbin.lhya, Tapi (Tapti) 
Nisadliiivatl, Vcnv.i, Vaitarani, Suiivali, Kuiuudvatl, KaratoyS, 
Mahagauri, Diirga and Antahsira.* 

Sona—It is the river Sane tint has its source near the 
Narmmada and drains itself into the Ganges. It was also known 
as llirauyavaha or Hiranyabahu, the Eranuaboas of the Greek 
geograplicrs. 

Mahanada (Mahauadl)—It is probably not the same river 
that bears its old name and flows thrjiigh Orissa but is branch 
thereof that rises near the source of the Sone (see Pargiter, 

I Sono Maltariada^-aiva Narmrnatla Sara hi lirg, I 
Muntia'vini ra Citrakuta talliHpiraii 

Cittoipila r.a Tiiriiaba Kuramo'a Pi^d ika 1 
Tutiiaiixa Pippal.gr Qi'viia^a Vii/l:<ila nuiii II 
Suiiicrw a ^likUiimtl $ Tritli\a:<rariiub i 
Uk^ipilda praiU a vai latha ya Vcgaxa' ini il 
fipia Payosnl Niibhindhya Ta;.! saN.^siflhavatl I 
Vtnxa VaitarnijT t-aiva Siiiixall Kumudviitl il 
Karatrva Mai agaud Dinga caatHlygiiatailili I 
Vix^dbyapada-piasuiasla nadya].i pu9jajulaj|> il 

(Milk. P.. 
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Mark. P., p. 295, note). In the VarSha Purapa, MahSnadI is 
replaced by the river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the 
same as the JyotirathyS (Mbh., Vana, LXXXV, 8160) or the 
Jyotiratha (HV., CLXVIII, 9150-12), probably a southern 
tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada—The Namados of Ptolemy, the modern Nerbudda, 
which rises near the source of the Sone. According to the 
Matsya PurSiia, the place where the Narmmada falls to the sea 
is a great place of pilgrimage (Ch. 193) called the Jamadagni- 
tlrtha. 

SurathS and Adrija—The variant for Suratha is SurasS 
(Kurma, XLVII. 30 ; Varaha, LXXXV ; Bhagavata, V, XIX. 
17); while Adrija, the next river in the list, is replaced by 
SumahSdruma or Surahadruma (XLV, 99), obviously a confu¬ 
sion of the copyist. Adrija is also mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Anus'asanaparva, CLXV, 7648). 

It is not improbable that the entire line “ Sono Mahanada^- 
caiva Narmmada Surathadrija ” is intended to be interpreted as 
Sona, Mahanada, and Narmmada which all originated from the 
Amarakantaka hills which in fact are the sources of the Sopa, 
the Narmmada and also of the Mahanadi. 

MandakinI—It is undoubtedly the Modern Mandakin which 
flows into the Paisuni near the Citrakuta mountain (Cunning¬ 
ham, Arch. Sur. Kep., XXI. 11). 

Da^arna—It gave its name to the country through which it 
flowed, and is referred to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta. It is 
the modern Dhasan near Saugor flowing between the Betwa 
(Vetravati) and the Ken. 

Citrakuta and Citrotpala—Citrakuta is evidently a river 
connected with the modern Citrakuta mountain, but the 
Citrotpala does not yield to any identification, though it is men¬ 
tioned in the Bhl§maparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Tamasa—^The river Tamasa is famous for its association 
With the Ramayapa. The Kurma Purapa gives a variant*— 

4 
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Tfimasi (XLVII, 30). It is identifiable with the river Tons 
which flows into the Ganges below Allahabad. 

Karamada—The Vayu (XLV, 100) and Varaha Puranas 
read Karatoya instead. Anyway, it seems probable, as Pargiter 
has suggested, that the river Karmanasa which flows into the 
Ganges just above the Sone is here meant. 

Pi^acika and Pippali'^roni—The Pi^acika is not identifiable 
though it is suggested that it may be one of the southern 
tributaries of the Sene. In the Pippalis'roni (Vayu: Pipya- 
lasroni ; Varaha: Pippala), Pargiter finds the Paisuni or 
Parsaroni, a tributary of the Jumna between the Ken and the 
Tons (op. cit). 

Vipas'a—It has to be distinguished from the river of the 
same name in the Punjab. It is the modern Bias that flows past 
Saugor into the Ken. In place of Vipas'a, the Varaha Purana 
reads Visala which is to be identified with the Visala that 
flows through Gaya (c/. Mbh., Salya. P., XXXIX, 2J 88-89, 
2205-06). 

Vanjula—The variants are Vanjuka (Varaha, LXXXV), 
Manjula (Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 341 ; Kurma, XLII, 31) and 
Jambula (Vayu, XLV, 100). It cannot definitely be identi¬ 
fied. 

Sumeruja—The variant readings are Siteraja (Vayu. XLV, 
101) and Viraja (Vanlha, LXXXV). It cannot be identified. 

Suktimatl—It is often erroneously suggested that this river 
issued from the ‘Suktimat’ mountain. In fact, its source is 
stated to be either the Ilksavat or Vindhya. The Muktimatl 
of the Bhl§maparva list of the Mahabhftrata is probably the 
same river. It is not unlikely that Suktimatl, the capital of 
the Cedis, stood on this river. There is, however, hardly any 
clue to its definite identification. 

Sakull and Tridiva—The variants for f5akull are MakruoS 
or Mak§ana (Vayu, XLV, 101) and Pahkini (Varaha, LXXXV). 
Pargiter identifies the Sakull with the river Sakri which flows 
into the Ganges between Patna and Monghyr. The Tridiya js 
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mentioned also in the Bhfsmaparva list, but it cannot success¬ 
fully be identified. 

VegavahinI—The Vayu, Varaha and Kurma Punlpas read 
Valuvahinl or RatnavahinI (Kurina, XLVII, 31). It cannot 
be identified. 

Sipra—A Sipra is mentioned in the Pauranic list and it is 
said to have issued from the Paripatra mountains (see below). 
According to the Harivaihsa (OLXVIII, 95 .9) there is a SiprS 
in the southern region; it is not impossible that the southern 
Sipra is here intended. The Vayu Purana reads Madra (XLV, 
102), while both the Kurma (XLVII, 32) and the Varaha 
(LXXXV) read Sighroda; the Matsya reads Ksipra instead 
(CXIII, 27) and the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., IX, 336) Sighra. 
There is evidently some doubt as to the real name of the river 
here intended. 

PayospI—The Varaha Purana reads Payolli (LXXXV) v/hich 
is wrong. According to the Mahabharata, it was a river 
flowing through Vidarbha (Vana P., CXX, 10289-90), and was 
separated from the Narmmada by the Vaidurya mountains 
(ihid, CXXI, 10306-7). Pargiter therefore identifies it with the 
modern river Purna (the tributary of the Tapil) together with 
the lower part of the TaptI into which the Purna continues 
(Mark. P., p. 299, notes). But the Puriinas would have 
Payo§pi and TaptI distinctly as two separate rivers in the same 
verse; the Padma Purapa (Uttara., Ch. 41) even has Tapi, 
PayospI and Purpa in the same verse. Some have, therefore, 
sought to identify the PayospI with the Pain or Paingafiga, 
a branch of the Wardha in C. P. 

According to the Caitanyacaritamrta, there was another 
Payo§nI in the extreme south, identical with the river Purti in 
Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 
46 ). 

NirbbindhyS—The VSyu Purapa reads NirbbandhyS (XLV, 
102) which is evidently wrong. This river is mentioned by 
EMidSsa in his MeghadQta (I, 23-29) as lying between 
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Ujjain and the river Betwa or Vetravatl. It has been identi¬ 
fied with the Kalisindh in Malwa (J. of Buddhist Text 
Society, V, p. 46), but as Kalisindh is probably the Sindhu 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, the identification of the Nirbbindhya 
with the Newuj, another tributary of the Cambal between 
Vetravati and Sindh, seems to be more satisfactory (Thorton’s 
Gazetteer, S. Y. Gwalior, Bhpoal). 

Tapi—It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely enough 
the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, not even in the 
Bhlsmaparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Nisadhavatl—The variants are Nisadha (Vayu, XLV, 102) 
and Ksabha (Malsya, CXlll, 27); the latter apparently is 
a wrong reading. Naturally the river suggests an association 
with Nisadha country and may be identified with one of the 
small tributaries of the Narmrnada or the TaptI. The reading 
Mahanadi of the Kurma Purapa (XLVII, 32) is impossible, 
for it has already been mentioned in connection with the Sone 
and the Narmrnada. 

Venva and Vaitarani—The variants are Yenva, Yinna, in 
the Purapas and Yepva and Yena in the Mahabharata. 
Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P., p. 300, note) with the 
WaingaAga and its continuation, the Pranhita. The Vaitarapl 
is undoubtedly the modern river of the same name that flows 
through Orissa. 

Sinivall, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, Mahagauri, Durga and 
Antah^ira—These rivers are not definitely identifiable. The 
variants for Sinivall are confusing and do not help us in any way 
to identify the river. They are Sitibahu, BalSka, YedipalS, 
Satabala and Yisvamala in the Puranas and the Mahabharata [; 
none of these names can be satisfactorily identified. Nor can 
we identify Kumudvatl or Karatoya which is certainly not the 
river that flows through northern Bengal. MahSgaurl has been 
identified by Pargiter (op. cit,, pp. 300-301, notes) with the 
Br9.bmapl that flows through Orissa, and Durga with another 
smaller BrahmapI that flows through the Murshidabad digtript 
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into the right bank of the BhSgIrathl. But the latter identifica¬ 
tion seems to be doubtful. The VSyu (XLV, 103) and Kurma 
Puranas (XLVII, 33) replace Antahsira by AntahsilS, and the 
Varaha by Antyagira (LXXXV). The river cannot however be 
identified. The Varaha Purapa gives one more river, the Mani- 
jala SubhA, but does not give any clue to its identification. 

The earliest mention of the Pariyatra mountain is found in 


The Paripatra (Pari¬ 
yatra) and the rivers 
issuing from it. 


Dharmasutra of Bodhayana (I, 1, 25) who 
refers to this mountain as the southern limit 
of Aryavarta. The Skanda Purana also refers 


to it as the farthest limit of KumSri-Khanda, the centre 


of Bharatavar^a. The mountain seems to have lent its name to 


the country with which it was associated; Yuan Chwang men¬ 
tions a Po-li-ye-ta-lo country (Pariyatra) ruled by a Vaisya king. 
Pargiter identifies the Paripatra (or Pariyatra) w'ith that portion 
of the modern Vindhya range which is situated west of Bhopal 
together with the Aravalli mountains (Pargiter, Mark P., op. 
cit.) 

The rivers issuing from the Pariyatra arc the Vedasmrti, 
Vedavatf, Vrtraghnl, Sindhu, Vevva, AnandinI, Sadanira, Mahl, 
Pftra, Carmanvatl, NdpI, Vidisa, Vetravatl, Sipra and Avarni. * 

Vedasmrti, Vedavati and Vrtraghnl—These rivers cannot be 
identified. Vedasmrti is replaced by Vedasmrta in some 
of the texts (Bhisma P., IX, 324) and Vedavati and VytraghnI 
by VadasinI or Vetasini and VrataghnI respectively. But none 
of these names gives any clue to their identification. 

Sindhu—It is certain that by Sindhu is here meant the 
Ealisindh, a tributary of the Jumna between the Cambal and 
Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya met Lopamudra, 


VedasmftirTedavait'Vj^ragbDl SindbureTa ca 
Ve^va aJinandinl caiva SadSnlra Mahl tatba 
Parfi Carmaijvatl Nupl Vidi6§ Yetravatyapi 
dipr& byAvari^T oa tatb&.P&ripfttr&foay&b aoQ|iiftb 

(M&rk. P., 57, IQ-SSO.) 
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daughter of the Vidarbha king and they became married (Mbh. 
Vana P., XCVI, XCVII ; CXXX, 10541). 

Venva—The Markandeya reading seems to be a wrong one, 
for the majority of the Puranas give different readings which 
are nearer the mark. Thus the Vayu (XLV, 97) and Kurma 
Puranas (XLVII. 29) read Varna^a, the Kurma also Purpa and 
Par^asa. Parnasa and Varpa^a are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the Cambal. 

Anandini—The various paurSpic readings are SanandinT, 
Oandana, Bandhana and Sabandhana, none of which can be 
identified. 

Sadanira—According to the Satapatha BrShmana, the Sada- 
nlra formed the boundary between Kosala and Videha, though 
Sayana in his commentary wrongly identifies it with the Kara- 
toya. The Sadanira of the Satapatha Brahmana has, therefore, 
been sought to be identified by some with the Gandak, by others 
with the Rapti. But the Sadanira of our Paurapic passage can¬ 
not mean this river which is said to have issued from the PariyS- 
tra. The Vayu Purapa reads Satira and Sadatira instead (XLV, 
97). 

Mahi—The variants are Mahatl (Vayu, XLV, 97), Mahiia 
(Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 328) and Rohi (Varaha, LXXXV). It 
is the river Mahl which rises in Malwa and drains itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 

Para—The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunningham identifies 
it with the Parvatl that rises in Bhopal and falls into the Cambal 
(Arch. Sur. Rep., II., 308). 

Carmanvatl—^It is the well-known river Cambal, the tribu¬ 
tary of the Jumna. 

Nupl—The Kurma Purapa reads Sura and Sflrya instead 
(XLVII, 29), but none of them can be identified. 

Vidi^a—Vidisa, as is well known, is modern Bhilsa, and 
the river of this name must be connected with the Vidisa country. 

Vetravatl—It is the modern Betwa that flows into the 
Jumna. 
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Sipra—The river is'referred to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta 
(1, 31,32). On it stood Ujjayinl. 

AvarnI—The Vayu reads AvantI instead, in which case it 
must be a river of the AvantI or Malwa country identifiable with 
the river AvantI which rises near Mhow and flows into Cambal 
(Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 295, notes). 

The more important of the minor mountains in the Epics 
and Puraijasithat may be said to be associated with the Kksa, the 
Vindhya and the Pariyatra are the Urjjayanta, the Raivataka, 
the Arbuda, the Koliihala, the Citrakuta, the Amarakantaka, the 
Vaibhrajaand the Vatasvana. The Urjjayanta has long been 
identified with the Girnar mountain and the Raivataka with the 
hill opposite Girnar. Arbuda survives in the mount Abu (c/. 
the Arbuda Khanda of the Skanda Purana). The Amarakan¬ 
taka is the source of the i^one, the MahanadI and the Narmmada. 
The Eolabaia is the small range of hills in Bundelkhand, while 
Citrakuta still bears its old name and is situated not very far 
from Prayag. Vaibhraja is undoubtedly the "Vaibhara of the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, one of the five hills of Rajagrha 
in Bihar. Vatasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
in south Bihar (Arch. Sur. Rep. V'lll, p. 46). 

All the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the different 
Kulacalas and Ksudraparvatas “possess holy merit; all are rivers 
flowing into the ocean ; all are mothers of the world ; they are 
well known to cleanse from all sin. And other small streams, 
are mentioned in thousands, 0, Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at all seasons.’’ 
(Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 306-307).* 


^ Samb sarasvatya]^ aarvvft GaAgab saamdragal^ 

Vifivasya matarulb aarvv&b survvut^ papaharftb Bmrt&l} 

anyab yabasradascokta]? ksudranadyo dvijottama 
Pr&vftkalavab&b saDti sadakilavaha^a ja)^. 

(Mark P., p. 51 , 8(^32.) 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

The VedSnta has been rightly called the finest fruit of 
Indian Thought. Indian Wisdom has not produced a fairer 
flower than the Upanisads and a finer fruit than the VedSnta 
Philosophy. The Vedanta grows out of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and passes into various systems in the writings of 
Sahkara (C. 8th century A.D.), Bhaskara (C. 10th century 
A.D.), RamSnuja ^ (C. 11th century A.D.), Nimbarka ® (C. 11th 

1 WiUi him may be classed Srlkan^ha or NHaka^tb*^ (0- century A.D.). The only 
difference between B&manuja and Srlka^fha is that the latter replaces the former’s Vi|^a 
by Siva. An earlier commentary of the Brabmasutras belonging to the daiva Vi4i«tadvaita 
school is ascribed to one other NIlakaQtba, who is claimed by his followers to have preceded 
Saffkara even. 

;! With him may be classed the followers of Caitanya (the reputed founder of the 
Gaudlys school in Bengal). Baladeva Vidy&bhuea^a (18th century A.D.) wrote bis Govinda 
BhS^ya on the BrahmasQtras of BadarayaQia (in which the doctrine of incomprehensible 
Identity-in-Difference*^* Acintyabhedabhedavada '—is established.) Some would* however, 
like to class him with Madhva, and tradition also supports this view. But we have reason 
to believe that the Gaudlya school of Vai^pavas is more indebted to the school of Nimbfirka 
than to that of Madhva. JIva Gosvamin, in his ^atsandarbha, states that the Gaudlya 
Vaifi^ava school is also indebted to some other older commentaries on the Brahmasfftraa, 
viz,, the V&sana Bhaeya* the Hanumad Bha^ya, etc. Some seek to identify these two 
commentaries with the Bhftskara Bhftffya and the Madhya Bhft^ya respectively. But nothing 
definite can be said with regard to this question of identity* unless sufidoient data arn 
available. 
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century A.D.), Madhva ‘ (C. 13th century A.D.) Vallabha ® (C. 
15th century A.1).)—the great founders of the Advaita, Bheda- 
bbcda, Visistadvaita, Dvaitadvaita and Suddhadvaita systems of 
thought respectively. Most of these orthodox great commenta¬ 
tors have written separate commentaries on the Upanisads also. 
Even now, these systems, taken together, represent the beliefs of 
nearly all thoughtful Hindus and attract the attention of many a 
great thinker in the East and the West. 

The general impression among the present-day Oriental 
scholars is that though the Upanisad texts mainly favour the 
Monistic doctrine expounded by Sankara, the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana are fundamentally opposed to it on some of the most 
crucial points. 

Almost all the scholiasts, however, are unanimous in their 
opinion that— 

(1) The first five (or four according to Vallabha) topics 
(adhikaranas) of the Brahmasutras practically exhaust the entire 
philosophy discussed in the Vedanta system; and, 

(2) the rest of the Brahmasutras seems, to all intents 
and purposes, to be pre-occupied with an elaboration of the main 
thesis established in the foregoing part by reference to specific 
doctrines of the Upanisads. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the work of Badaraya^a is 
susceptible of two broad divisions— 

(1) the first part, being a statement of the main thesis. 


1 With him may be classed the Pa^upata Saivas and Vijfianabbik^a (C. 16th century. 
A.D.) who wrote his Vijnanamrta Bhavya on the Brahmasutras. While Madhva worships 
Vi^nu and the Pa^upatas diva as the Supreme Deity, Vijnanabhik9a transcends all sectarian 
bias and calls the Supreme Being 14vara. 

3 An earlier exponent of the Suddhadvaita school was VispusvSmin (C. 12th century 
A.D.) who is said to have written a commentary on the Brahmasutras. But this work is not 
available at present. According to some, the celebrated commentator dridbarasvamin has 
very closely followed him in his views. It is true that drldhara refers to Vispusvamin 
several times in his commentary on the Bhagavata Purapa. But this much is also certain 
that Vallabha differs from dridhara on some crucial points. The celebrated devotee and 
poet'philosopber Bilvamangala Tb&kura also belonged to the school of Vifpusvimin—at least 
80 goes the tradition. 
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and, (2) the second part, forming an amplification and ela¬ 
boration of the same, subject, however, to occasional introduction 
of independent topics having only a remote bearing on the main 
issue. In this matter of division, however, Sankara makes a 
departure from the usual convention by insisting upon the 
Snandamayadhikarana to be regarded as an essential part of the 
corpus of the first division and, he has made a vigorous attack 
upon the previous commentators for relegating it to a position 
of minor importance as its inclusion in the explanatory section 
would naturally connote. The real motive underlying the new 
procedure adopted by Sadkara is to emphasise the three essential 
aspects or features (svarupalaksana) of Brahman, which can be 
serially arranged in the following order :— 

(1) The aspect of Being —unconditional and absolute (sat), 
as set forth in the first four adhikaranas ; 

(2) The aspect of Consciousness —pure and absolute (cit), as 
established in the fifth adhikarana ; and 

(3) The aspect of Bliss —absolute and unqualified (ananda), 
as brought out in the sixth adhikarana. 

It should, however, be noted, in order to avoid the charge 
of misrepresentation, that in the preface to the Anandamaya- 
dhikarana, Sankara openly avows it to form the beginning of the 
supplementary division and this would seem to contradict the 
position we have set forth above. But it will be obvious 
to a careful reader, who will look below the surface, that this 
statement ‘ has been made in deference to the conventional 
interpretation (attributed to a Vrttikara by the commentators 

^ ** Bvam ekam api Brahmapeksitop&dhisambandhaip nirastopSdhisambandhaip oopSa 
Bjatvena jfieyatvena ca vedinte^dpadii^yate iti pradar^ayituip paro graotba arabbyate.’*—- 
idafikara'a Bha^ya oa the Brahmasatras 1.1.12. Kirpayasagara Ed., p. 177. 

The above passage may be translated thus :— 

**From all this it may appear that the following part of the Sastra has a special object of 
its own, vie.t to show that the Vedftnta texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman, as connected 
with limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion* and on the other hand| as being 
free from the connexion with such conditions and constituting an object of knowledge.*’-^ 
Sacred Books of the Bast Series, Vol. XXXIV, p. 64, 
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of SaAkara) and it would be a grave error of judgment to 
think it to represent the true position of SaAkara. The 
conventional interpretation which SaAkara gives in the first ins¬ 
tance, has been emphatically repudiated by him in the concluding 
portion of the discourse and this reverses the position he took up 
in the preface as a tribute to the prevailing convention. So far 
as SaAkara himself is concerned, the topic (adhikarana) in 
question should be undoubtedly taken as an essential part of the 
main thesis and the philosophical implication, brought out by 
us, would only bear it out. 

From the above discussion it is also evident that long before 
the days of SaAkara there flourished a Vrttikara who had com¬ 
mented on the Brahmasutras ; and though SaAkara had 
occasions to differ from him on some particular points, this 
Vrttikara nevertheless was essentially a sturdy Monist in his 
views. We may be justified, therefore, in believing that SaAkara 
had at least one predecessor in the person of this Vrttikara, 
who held the Monistic position, though not exactly identical with 
that of SaAkara. 

In the first division of the Brahmasutras, referred to above, 
Brahman has been defined as the Universal Cause —a rather 
accidental or functional characterisation; but for an insight into 
the essential nature of the Reality in and by itself we have to 
deduce it from the import of some aphorisms of Badarayana as 
Absolute Being, Absolute Consciousness, and Absolute Bliss all 
blended in simple identity. 

What sort of cause Brahman is, has been definitely mention¬ 
ed in the second aphorism— 

“ (Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. (i.e., the 
origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this (world proceed).^ 

It is both the efficient (nimitta) and the substantive or mate¬ 
rial (upadana) cause of the phenomenal world. This is apparent 
from the additive expression ‘et cetera' which stands for preser- 


1 •* Janmadyasja yatab **—Br. Su. 1.1. 2. 
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vation (sthiti) and universal destruction (laya). It should be 
noted here that in both Vedanta and SaAkhya there is no such 
thing as absolute cessation of existence or being. Destruction, 
therefore, in the present context should not be interpreted as cessa¬ 
tion of existence, but as the passing from the patent, manifested 
state into the latent, unmanifested state. To be precise, it (des¬ 
truction) only implies the re-absorption of the effect into its 
primitive causal state. There is, however, neither loss of being in 
destruction, nor any addition of the same as the word ‘creation’ 
or ‘production’ would ordinarily imply. Now, if we investigate 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, we shall see that it is 
both the efficient and the material cause and not alone the 
efficient cause. Because, destruction in the sense of re-absorp¬ 
tion is compatible with Brahman being the Causa Maierialis and 
not Causa Efficiens. So far as creation and preservation go, 
they are competent to an efficient cause, no doubt, but they are 
not repugnant to a material cause. About Brahman being the 
Causa Efficiens, the fashioner and preserver of the order, there is 
no divergence of opinion among the orthodox commentators of 
the BrahmasQtras. It is the nature of Brahman as material or 
substantive cause which has been the storm-centre of controversy 
and polemic. We believe that we have shown that this material 
or substantive causality of Brahman cannot be possibly denied 
without doing violence to the spirit of the text of the aphorisms 
as well as the philosophy of Vedanta. 

Now, the question arises—what sort of material causality 
(upftdanata) is to be ascribed to Brahman? Leaving aside for the 
time being those aphorisms which expressly deal with the nature 
of the casual relation, to which we shall advert later on, we shall 
find the answer given in a rather unexpected quarter—in the 
very first aphorism of the second division :— 

“ The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the highest 
Lord), on account of His qualities being declared.” * 


^ ** Antas tadiSharmopadafiat Su. 1.1. 20. 
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We see in this aphorism and the dissertation upon it in the 
Safikara Bhasya that the Absolute Self, which is the sole and 
ultimate cause of all that exists or appears, can easily appro¬ 
priate to Itself the characteristics of any phenomenon, be it a 
human being or a divine person ; because the cause is the ground 
of the effect and hence can own up all that belongs to it. But 
the contrary is not true—the characteristics of the cause cannot 
be conceived to be appropriated by the effect, which is only a 
partial manifestation of the same. This, however, is the philo¬ 
sophy of what is technically called the Vivartavada —the doctrine 
of phenomenal or illusory causality. This has been made 
abundantly clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamatl.' 

Ramanuja and others, on the other hand, consider that it is 
not proper to regard the world as false appearance and so they 
have concentrated their attacks on the fundamental position of 
Monistic Vedanta, viz., Vhartavdda. Thus while the Monists 
think that Brahman (the Absolute) is really destitute of all 
attributes and limitations and Its association with qualities is due 
to false imposition, Ramanuja holds that Brahman is qualified 
(saguna) in Its essential nature. 

We now propose to take up the question of Universal Causa¬ 
tion, to examine thoroughly as to how far it is right to regard 
Brahman as the Universal Cause and how far does the Sutrakara 
himself lend his support to each of the inter-conflicting schools 
of Vedanta. 

A Passing Nate on the Identity of the Vrttikdra 

The Vrtlikara, referred to in this connection by SaAkara, 
cannot be identical with Vrttikara Bodhayana, to whom Rama¬ 
nuja seeks to affiliate his school,® or with Upavarja—the pioneer 

^ Bhamatl liodi r BbSBya on Br. Su. I. 2.1., N. S. Ed., p. 231. Thia point will be 
taken up later on for a detailed discassion of the appropriateness of the Vivaria 
doctrine. 

* “Bhagavad-Bodh&yanakrtam vistln^ftip Brahmasutravrttiip purvac5ryal? safieikfipu^ J 
tanmatanusarepa stitrak^araQi vyakbyasyante’*—dri Bhd^ya, B. 8. 8., p. 1. 
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of the Bhedabheda school of which BhSskara was a champion.* 
Our reason for holding this view is that the prima facie inter¬ 
pretation of this topic of discourse (Anandamayadhikarana) as 
offered by SaAkara is held to be a representation of the views 
of the Vrttikara by SaAkara’s commentators, notably the author 
of Ratnaprabba. This is a valuable piece of information, for it 
gives us a key to the philosophy of the Vrttikara, who is re¬ 
presented to regard the difference between the Absolute and the 
individual self as purely fictitious and unreal,^ which is also the 
position of SaAkara himself. The Vrttikara, who has advocated 
in no equivocal terms the idea of fictitious difference between 
Brahman and Jiva, can never be the authority of Ramanuja or 
Bhaskara who do not admit any such tenets. In the opinion of 
Mahamahoi)adhyaya Anantakrsna Sastrl, Bodhayana and Upa- 
var§a are two separate persons.® But in the Avantisundarlkatha 
ascribed to Dapdin,* Vyadi, Indradatta and Katyayana are stated 
to be the pupils of Upavarsa who has been named Bodhayana 
also. In the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and Brhatkatha- 
manjari of Ksemendra, however, those very persons and Papini 
are represented as the students of Varsa, the elder brother of 
Upavarsa. It is further stated in the Avantisundarlkatha that 
this Upavarsa-Bodhayana possessed the epithet ‘ Krtakoti,’ and 
is said to have written a gloss (vrtti) on the Brahmasutras, 
which also passed by the same name. Perhaps on the authority 
of such statements, Vedantade^ika (C. 13th century A. D.) had 
tried to identify Upavarsa with Bodhayana. MahSmahopadhyaya 


^ “ Upavar^acaryagamao ca’’—Bhaskara Bha§ya, Chowkhamba S. S.. p. 62. 

’‘Upavarsacaryasya fiastraaampradayapravartakasya J6fV/ , p. 131. 

* Idr^aip ca vjjfLaDatmaparamatmabbedam aiSritya ‘ netaro’nupapattet^ * ‘ bheda- 
^yapade^uc ca * ityuktam ’*—S. B. on Br. Su. 1.1. 17., N. S. S., p. 181. 

“ With reference to this fictitious difference of the Highest Self and the individual Self, 
the two last Bfitras have been propounded.”—S. B. E., Vol. XXXTV, p. 70. 

3 MM. A. K. Sastrl, Vedantaparibha^a, second edition, pp. 2‘j0-31. 

1 We are not referring here to the mutilated edition of the Avantisundarlkatha 
already published, but to the MS., ready for publication under the editorship of Mr. Bama- 
krishna Eavi. 
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Prof. KuppusvamI Sastrl has thoroughly discussed the point 
and has supported the Bodhftyana-Upavar?a-Vrttikara equation.* 
It is disputable, however, whether this mere suggestion by 
Vedantade^ika, unsupported as it is by any other older authorita¬ 
tive reference, can be pulled up to the level of an historically 
acceptable fact. As regards the authenticity of the Avanti- 
sundarlkatha, it only remains for us to point out that the 
authority of the work has been questioned by the majority of 
oriental scholars, and it is extremely difficult to say whether we 
can derive from the Katha any assurance as to identify Upavarsa 
with BodhSyana. In cases of this sort it is probably hopeless a 
priori to expect to find any conclusive evidence. In the absence 
of a few more significant data, which would enable us to definitely 
equate Bodhayana with Upavar§a and the Vrttikara, we prefer 
to leave the question still open. 

^ Vfttikarasya BodhayanaBjaiva hy Upavarsa iti syan nama Vedaotadesika, 
Tattvatika BrindabfiD Ed., p. 566. AIbo —“Bodhayana and Dramidacarya, two old 
Vedantine presupposed by Ramanuja **—By MM. Prof. Kuppusyaml Saatri, M.A.— 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, pp. 465-68. Also Sir S. 
Badhakriahnan, Indian Philosophy, First Edition. Vol. II, p. 431. The expression * syat * 
in Vcdantade4ika*s passage denotes mere probability and not actual certainty in the matter 
of the aforesaid identity, which, however, is not unanimously supported. 



CHAPTER II 


The Concept of a Universal Caitse 

Kajnla and Ramanuja about the doctrine of 
causation—a comparison 

Ramanuja holds that Prakrti (the creative principle or 
matter) is the state of equilibrium of the three elemental 
qualities or attributes (gunas)—purity or intelligence-stuff 
(sattva), activity (rajas) and inertia or matter-stuff (tamas). 
It is a dynamic principle constantly undergoing transformation, 
and is endowed with creative power (viksepasakti) like the 
non-intelligent Primordial Matter (Pradhana) of the Sahkhyas. 
But unlike the SaAkhyas (who advocate the theory of the 
self-evolution of Matter or PradhSna), Ramanuja maintains 
that the evolution of Prakrti is caused and controlled by 
Brahman. Prakrti—the material cause (upadana) of the 
world—is considered to be the body (sarira), attribute (vise^ana) 
and mode (prakSra) of Brahman.^ And inspite of the natural 
differences (svarQpabheda) between the unspiritual matter-stuff 
(bhogya), individual selves who use that matter-staff as the 
object of their spiritual activity (bhoktr) and Brahman—the 
ultimate guiding and controlling Spirit (preritr), they are 
all integrated into the unity of One Concrete Whole. This 
identity (aikya) of the modes (prakara) and the substance 
(prakarin) is technically known as the ‘inseparable existence’ 

^ •* Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of Lord’s essence and are 
related to the Supreme as attributes to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the 

soul which animates it.They are real and permanent, though subject to the control 

of the one Brahman in all their modifications and evolutions.*'—Badhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., 
Vol. I, pp, 684-85. 

2 
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(aprtbaksiddhi)—^the identity of non-distinction. But like 
Brahman, Prakrti is never regarded as a separate cause, indepen¬ 
dent of Brahman. It is ever under the control of Brahman 
in all its transformations. Thus self-evolution of matter has 
not got the support of Ramanuja. Though Prakrti, in the 
abstract and taken by itself, may be looked upon as the cause 
of the world,—and Brahman, the guiding Principle, can, by 
the same process, be regarded as the efficient cause of the 
world,—yet Brahman as a Concrete Principle, with 
Prakrti as Its body and Itself as the animating Principle (or 
saririn—an embodied Spirit), is regarded as tlie material cause 
(upadana) also, as the two can never be viewed as separate 
principles. Thus according to Ramanuja, Brahman has been 
technically designated as the efficient and material cause at once 
(abhinnanimittopadana). 


Patanjali and Ramanuja 

The Kapilas or atheistic Sahkhyas do not admit the exis¬ 
tence of Isvara (i.e., a personal God), and as such they have 
postulated the theory of the self-evolution of matter. But the 
followers of Patanjali who are also called the theistic Sankhyas, 
admitted that I’rakrti is the material cause (up&dana) of the 
world, Prakrti, entirely dependent on and controlled by God.^ 

* “ Kecit pradbanaip trigupaip karapatp pravadanti tu 1 

Isvaras tad adhis^h&tety ahur anye manisina V 11 

.Quoted in the commentary Gopalika (p. 4) on the Sphotasiddhi of Ma94ana. The 

commentator points out that here the expression ‘kecit* refers to the Sankhyas, and the 
expression ‘anye* refers to the followers of the Yoga philosophy. It should bo observed that 
the theistic position attributed to the followers of Patafijali’s Yoga Sastra here is only one of 
the possible interpretations and developments. Patanjali*s Sutra“Kle^akarmavipakadayair 
apaiamrstab purusavii^esa Lsvarab *’(Pa. Yo. Su. I. 26) denies God*8 control over Prakrti. 
He is only regarded as Omniscient. The same view is also supported in a passage of 
bahkara s Bbasya—“ tatrapi i^rotivirodbena pradhanazp svatantram eva karai^am...** (d.B. 
II 1.3). If we are to follow Patafijali strictly we cannot but admit that the God of 
Patanjali is rather a figurehead serving only a moral or religious purpose and has nothing 
to do with cosmic evolution. This is at least the interpretation of fiafikara and other 
Vendantic writers, and seems to be the position of VySsa and Vacaspati. Vijfianabhik^u, 
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Thus the Patanjalas had anticipated the position of the 
Visi^tadvaita school to a very large extent. The difference 
between Ramanuja and the theistic SaAkhyas can be summed 
up in the following proposition :— 

(а) The Patanjalas, like the Pasupata Saivas, think that 
Prakrti and Brahman have separate existences (prthaksiddha) 
and Brahman is considered as the efficient cause only and not as 
the substantive cause also ; ^ 

while, 

(б) Ramanuja contends that there is inseparable relation¬ 
ship (aprthaksiddhi) between Prakrti and Brahman ; and 
Brahman is regarded as both the efficient and substantive cause 
(abhinnanimittopadana). 

The theory of the identity of efficient and substantive 
cause—supported in the Brahmasulras 

Ramanuja deduces his conception of Brahman as an efficient 
and substantive cause ini one from the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana. That Brahman Itself is the substantive cause 
(upadana) is supported by the aphorisms— 

(i) “ (Brahman is) the substantive cause also, on account 
of (this view) not being in conflict with the promissory state¬ 
ments and the illustrative instances ; ” ^ 

and, 

(ii) “(Brahman is the substantive cause) on account of 


however, gives an interpretation altogether different from that of the previous common* 
tators and the philosophy of Yoga is enunciated as a fullfledged theistic system closely ana- 
logons to that of B&manuja. 

^ The doctrines of the Fa4upata Saivas have been refuted in the Brahmaafftras 
(II, 2.37-41). It is a well known fact that their views were collected in a commentary on 
the Brahmasutras by Srikaracarya—one of the leaders of the Ekorama sect of the Saiva 
Lihg&yet school. This Srikara Bbasya of the PaiSupatas will be published before long 
from Bangalore. 

S Frakfti^ oa I*^*^^* 
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(the Self) making itself; (which is possible) owing to modi¬ 
fication” ; *— 

which declare Brahman to be simiiltaneously the efficient and 
substantive cause, but not the efficient cause alone as the Pstan- 
jalas and the Pasupatas believe It to be. 

In this connexion, w'e should also like to point out that there 
can be no binding l ule that the effect and the efficient cause will 
be of similar nature (salaksana). On the other hand, such a 
position is generally untenable. We can cite the stock example 
of the. potter (the efficient cause) and the pot (the effect). While 
the efficient cause is only a conscious subject, the effect is non- 
conscious. So there can be no harm if these two are essentially 
of different or dissimilar nature (vilaksana). 

In the topic (adhikarana)," beginning with the aphorism— 
“(Brahman can) not (be the cause of the world) on account 
of the difference of character of that, (riz., the world) ; and its 
being such, (i.e., different from Brahman) (w'e learn) from 
Scripture.” ■' — 

the discourse opens with the contention of the rival philosophers— 
notably the Safikhyas, the Vaisesikas and the Naiyayikas— 
“how Biahman, Avhich is of a different nature from the world, 
can possibly be its cause ? ” And this is met by the Sdtrakara 
himself. He propounds that difference of character (vilak§apa- 
tva) does not allect the relation of cause and effect, as it is found 
by uncontradicted experience to obtain between two dissimilar 
things. The examples of living organisms (such as insects) 
born from inorganic matter and the growth of hair and nails, 
inanimate in their nature, from living organisms, bear ample 
testimony to the heterogeneity of cause and effect. Even if the 
question be pressed further the fact will remain uncontested 
that the relation of cause and effect presupposes some amount of 
heterogeneity. 

* “ Atmakrteb pariuSmat’’—Br. Sfi. I. 4. 26. 

* Technically known as the ‘Na-vilak^apatva adhikarapa.' 

» " 3Sa vUaksapatTSd asya tathfttvaqi ca ^abdit”—Br. Sfl. n. 1.4. 
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In this context, we are to interpret the term ‘cause’ as the 
substantive cause (upadana) only; because the essential dissimi¬ 
larity of nature between the efficient cause (nimitta) and the 
effect is almost an axiomatic truth, as pointed out above, and as 
such requires no such elaborate and. knotty discussions as raised 
by both the parties. The real difficulty lies with the substantive 
cause alone. And the question whether the elfect and the subs¬ 
tantive or the material cause arc homogeneous or not, is the only 
problem that is subjected to this elaborate disquisition. * 

The Monistic ricic—causation is an inexplicable appearance 
not amenable to a loijical definition 

Let us now examine the position of the Monists. Like 
Ramanuja, they also admit Brahman to be the identity of the 
efficient and substantive cause; but they do not accept the inter¬ 
pretation of Ramanuja’s school, which seeks to make out the 
Absolute as an identity of ditferenccs, technically known as the 
theory of the Qualified Monism (Visistadvaitavada). 

The Monists assert that to define the relation of Brahman 
with the world through the help of logical categories, is an 
impossibility; because no relation is possible between the real 
and the unreal (i.e., phenomenal). “ If there be any relation at 
all, it would be indefinable (anirvacaniya), i.e., false or phenome¬ 
nal (mithya). The relation of cause and effect cannot be 
logically extended to the relation of Brahman and the phenome¬ 
nal world. 'Ihis is the most vital point of difference between the 
Monists and the followers of other schools of Indian philosophy. 
Accordingly the Monists have coined their own technical terms 
to explain their own position. 


1 To avoid all these difficulties Madhva lias adopted a very ingenious method. Accord¬ 
ing to him the aforesaid adbikaraigia serves only to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas (VedapramSnya). 

* ‘‘Na hi sadasato^L sambandha^j”-^—-SaAkara’s commentary on M&ij(j[ukya Upanisad, 
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Brahman—the illusory or apparent cause 

The Monists affirm that Prakrti or Maya is the material 
cause which transforms itself into the world (technically called 
the ‘parinamopadana’), while Brahman is regarded as the cause 
which appears to the ignorant as undergoing real modification 
in the world-process (technically called the ‘vivartopadana’). 
But in reality Brahman is only the substratum or fundamental 
basis (adhisthana) over which this illusory process takes place, 
and its appearance to an ignorant mind becomes possible by 
reason of its being founded upon the real substratum, viz., the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

Thus the Advaitins come to distinguish between two types 
of causality:— 

(i) The formative cause (parinamopadana)—the cause 
which undergoes substantial change while producing the effect. 
As for example, milk is the formative cause of curd, as the tran¬ 
sition into the effect is made possible by a substantial change in 
the nature of the cause—milk. 

(w) The illusory or apparent cause (vivartopadana)—the 
cause remains absolutely unmodified while the effect is apparently 
produced from it. In other words, the cause appears as the 
effect. As for instance, rope may be called the illusory cause of 
snake, as the appearance of the effect (snake) does not affect the 
nature of the cause (rope) in any way. ‘ 

If the effect is of the same order of reality as the cause, it 
is said to have undergone real transformation, as the change of 
milk into curds; if, however, the effect (or rather, the appearance 
of the effect) and the cause are not of the same kind of reality 
we get a case of illusory appearance, e.g., the rope appearing 
as the snake. 

^ "PariQ&mo nama up^danasamasaiiakakarjapaiitil^, vivarto nama upadanavi^amasattk- 
kakaryapatti]^*’—Yedantaparibha^a, pp. MM. A, K. Sastrra edition. 
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To sum up: 

We have seen that the position of the SutrakSra BadarS- 
yana who maintains the identity of the efficient and material 
cause of the world-order has received a powerful confirmation 
and a most rational exposition in the hands of the Monists, 
who have gone further to demonstrate that the opposite view, 
i.e., the theory of divergence of efficient and material cause, is 
logically absurd and contrary to the teaching of the Upanisads. 

To pursue the Advaita position further,—Brahman, as the 
substratum, is concealed by the veiling power (Svarana^akti) 
of Mays, ^ and is made to appear as the universe by virtue of its 
projective power (viksepaSakti). So, really Brahman is not the 
changing material cause (parinamopadana). But that does not 
debar us from regarding Brahman as the apparent cause (vivar- 
topadSna). The concept of material cause does not necessarily 
imply a real process of transformation in the causal stuff and 
can be applied with equal propriety to the illusory or apparent 
cause as explained before. The real pre-supposition of a mate¬ 
rial cause is that the effect produced derives its existence from 
the former, and it is absolutely immaterial whether the deriva¬ 
tion of existence is real or apparent. The definition of material 
cause is thus given in the Siddhantalesasamgraha by Appaya 
Diksita. 

‘It is that which produces an effect which is non-dififerent 
from itself.’^ 

This identity may either be illusory (kalpita) or empirical 
(vyavaharika). To take the stock example of the shell and silver, 
the identity between the shell and silver is only illusory, as the 

^ **.M®ya is the finitising process belonging to Brahman, and has the two properties 

of avara^a or hiding the truth, and viksepa or misrepresenting it. While the first is a mere 

negation of Knowledge, the second is positive generation of error.Maya evolves a variety 

of names and forms, which in their totality is the jagat or the universe. It also conceals the 
eternal Brahman under this aggregate of names and forms. Maya has the two functions of 
concealment of the real and the projection of the unreal.*’—Badhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol 
n, p. 671. 

? ‘•Svabhinnakaryajanakatvam’*—S.L.S., Benares Ed.,p. 79. 
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silver itself is illusory. In the case of this phenomenal world 
also, the identity of the world with Brahman is equally illusory, 
subject to the proviso that the illusion in the latter case is of a 
very long duration and has got more method and consistency in 
it and so can be easily distinguished from cases of ordinary illu¬ 
sions and dreams. The recognition of this fact has been respon¬ 
sible for the apparent gradation and classification of existence 
under three heads, ciz., the Absolute existence, the empirical 
existence and the illusory existence. But to be precise and logi¬ 
cal, the difference between the two latter kinds of existence is 
one of degree and not of kind. They are equally false from the 
stand-point of Absolute existence. The position has been made 
clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamatl,^ where he has fully estab¬ 
lished the imaginar}’ non-dillen'nce between the cause and the 
ell'ect. The identity is not real. Bhaskara, on the contrary, 
holds that difference (bheda) and non-difference (abheda) of the 
cause and the effect are both equally ri-al." 

A critical estimate of Bhaskara's position 

We feel it imperative that we should enter into the problem 
of causation and its metaphysical implications before we proceed 
to other problems. In fact this is a fundamental problem of all 
philosophical systems and the Vedanta Philosophy in particular 
has dedicated all its energies to the elucidation of this all-impor¬ 
tant topic and has raised its superstructure upon the results of 
the investigation of this problem. 

Now, the relation of cau.se and effect can be either one of 
identity or of difference, and there is no half-way house between 
the two, as the two alternatives divide between them the whole 

1 BluiuiatT under S. B. on J3r. Sa. TI. 1. 14—“Tad ananyatva adhikarana" II, 1.14— 

20a 

2 ** Kilryaiupe^a nanatvarn abhedah karaQatmanil**—BhaHkarn’s commentary. Benares 
Ed., p. 18. The causal state of Brahman is unity, while its evolved condition is one of multi¬ 
plicity. “Things arc different in their causal and generic aspects and different as effects and 
individuals.”—Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol. II, p. (370, 
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realm of reality. Let us examine whether the relation can be 
one of absolute identity. It is of course undeniable that there is 
a homogeneity between the cause and the effect and it is this fact 
which distinguishes a causal relation from a mere accidental 
sequence. The timber is the cause of the table and not of the 
curtain because we fail to notice any similarity or homogeneity 
between them. Even the Vaisesikas, who are empiricists out 
and out, have not failed to notice this peculiarity. On the 
contrary, they have postulated it as the universal condition of 
material causation. Now, the question arises as to what we 
should understand by this homogeneity or similarity. Is it 
identity of nature ? No ; in that case there can be no distinc¬ 
tion between a cause and an effect; the two will be identical 
and there will remain either the cause or the effect. Then 
some amount of difference has to be postulated if we are to 
form a logical estimate of causal relation. But is this diffe¬ 
rence, then, which we have seen to be indispensable to the 
conception of causality, one of absolute otherness? No; in that 
case anything can be the cause of any other thing—the timber 
will be the cause of the table-cloth, as the two are quite dis¬ 
tinct and different. Bhaskara and for the matter of that all 
realistic philosophers, have found in this position a hard nut to 
crack and they have not felt any logical scruple in declaring 
that the relation is neither one of identity nor of difference, but 
a peculiar one in which the two contradictories arc found to 
have established a family relationship. But this is too much to 
believe. The position of BhAskara here pays but scant regard 
to the demand of logical consistency and violates the fundamen¬ 
tal laws of thought, viz., the Law of Identity and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. A can be A, or not-A, but not both or 
neither. If you insist that it is found to be so in experi¬ 
ence and that experience is the ultimate court of appeal in 
such a dispute,; we shall only observe that uncritical ex¬ 
perience, without being subjected to a logical examination, is 
an unsafe and unreliable guide. We see the moon to be of the 
3 
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size of a small silver plate, and there is no occasion for its being 
invalidated by another experience, but this does not warrant the 
validity of the experience in question. Even the rabid empiricist, 
who does not hesitate to immolate our logical sense at the altar 
of the God of Experience, will demur to accept the verdict of 
experience in this instance as true and final. And why do you 
discredit the verdict, we ask with all humility. Certainly you 
must admit,—because it militates against reason. So experience 
cannot be believed to be antagonistic to reason, and where there 
is this apparent contradiction, we must conclude that there is 
something rotten in experience. 

Now, to revert to our old problem—the problem of causation. 
We have seen that the relation is a peculiar one and is inconceiva¬ 
ble without reference to identity and difference—both at the 
same time. But identity and difference are contradictory and so 
cannot be predicated of the same thing. Bhaskara calls upon us 
to accept this position on the strength of experience, but we have 
seen that this experience may be unreliable and it is so when it 
is opposed to reason and infringes the fundamental laws of 
thought. And so long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed 
or coerced into the implicit acceptance of a contradictory proposi¬ 
tion, and so long as we cannot change the constitution of our 
minds, we cannot accept the explanation of Bhaskara, which is 
only a dodge and a subterfuge to evade the logical difficulty. So 
identity and difference cannot both be true, but it is undeniable 
that they are found to be the essential characteristics of a causal 
relation. Without identity the causal relation cannot be 
distinguished from cases of mechanical or accidental sequence and 
without the aspect of difference the causal relation becomes an 
impossible phenomenon. The cause and the effect must be 
different and distinct; otherwise there will be either the cause or 
the effect but not both, which is, however, seen to be the very 
connotation of causal relation. Yes, this is the plain testimony 
of experience no doubt, but that does not invest it with a 
character of sanctity. An absurd position cannot be accepted 
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even on the testimony of the Vedas. What would be the 
legitimate procedure in characterising this relation? The 
followers of Sankara have not failed to rise to the height of their 
conviction and they declare that it is an absurdity—an illusory 
appearance like that of the silver on the shell and is the product 
of the same illusive Maya which produces the whole show of the 
world-process. The identity and the difference both are false and 
inexplicable by logic. The fact is there no doubt, and we 
must bow to the inevitable and cannot deny its existence; but 
with this difference from Bhiskara and his ilk that we cannot 
accept it to be absolute truth. 

We have seen that the position of Bhaskara, who postulates 
a real development and a real transformation in the nature of the 
Absolute, is fraught with self-contradiction and so cannot 
commend itself to any sane man, whose logical sense has not 
been drugged and dulled by the illogical vagaries of the so-called 
philosophers. But are we then to jump to the conclusion of the 
Nihilist that nothing exists and the whole world, subjective and 
objective, is but an empty show ? No ; such is not the position 
of the Vedantic Monists and they have been far too sane and far 
too critical to accept this to be the case. The answer to this 
question has been sought and found in the analysis of any case of 
ordinary error and illusion. Take the notorious instance of 
shell-silver. The silver, declare the Vedantic Monists, is an 
empty appearance no doubt, but the show is not all. It will be 
a height of logical inaptitude to think that the appearance i.^ the 
whole of it. If we probe the situation deeper^ we cannot fail to 
see that the appearance arises over a basic reality—even the 
simulation of existence is possible if there is behind it a true 
reality. So the world is not an unmitigated illusion, but an 
illusion which is founded upon a true reality, viz., the Absolute 
Consciousness. SaAkara has very pertinently observed that all 
errors are a case of confusion of real and unreal—a pairing 
together of a truth and a falsehood. This is the fundamental 
difference from the Madhyamikasj,, at least a class of them whose 
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views we find to be expounded in the Madhyamika-karikas of 
Nagarjuna. We see in the world that there is continual 
change. But this change presupposes some identity which is to 
change. So identity (abheda) and difference (bheda)—continuity 
and change—are tlie fundamental keynotes of all experienced 
reality. But wc have seen that both cannot be true at the same 
time, and if we are confronted with the alternative of accepting 
one and rejecting the other, we must reject the aspect of difference 
as unreal apixtarance, dancing upon the basic foundation of unity 
or non-difference ; iiecause difference cannot arise except on the 
foundation of two units, which are in their nature simple unities. 
If one of the two units be absent, the concept of difference 
becomes impossible, as each of the units constitutes its foundation 
and pivot; and if the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist? 
But the case of unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by 
itself and without any reference to any other unity. Difference, 
however, is contingent upon unity and without unity its existence 
is inconceivable. And if one of them is to be discarded, we 
must give up the aspect of difference as false superimposition and 
accept the factor of unity as the basic reality; because unity is the 
presupposition of difference and even if difference be accepted to 
be the final truth, unity will have to he accepted, as difference 
without unity as its basic support is a chimera. So between 
identity and difference we must perforce accept identity as the 
reality, since identity cannot be rejected as it is the constitutive 
factor and is the raison d' etre even of difference. 

Thus the theory of simultaneous difference and non-differ¬ 
ence of Bhaskara has been very severely criticised by Vacaspati 
in the BhAmatl (under S. B. on Br. Su. II. 1. 14) by 
affirming the unreality of difference and the reality of non¬ 
difference, basing his arguments on the doctrine of the three 
different degrees and kinds of reality—the illusory existence 
(prStibhasika-satta), the phenomenal existence (vyavaharika- 
satta) and the Ultimate Reality (paramarthika-satta)—^popularly 
known as the doctrine of three types of reality ^(sattatraividhya- 
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v5da). Vacaspati challenges with unimpeachable logic the view 
of BhSskara who supports the doctrine of the real evolution of 
the non-intelligent aspect of Brahman.* 

The point, however, is this : 

As the apparent cause (vivartopadana) also is identical with 
the effect, the use of the term ‘ prakrti ’ in the aphorism— 
“ Prakrtis ca ...” (I. 4. 23), has its own justification even from 
the standpoint of those that regard Brahman as the illusory 
cause only. 


The Madhyamika view 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhists holds almost a similar 
position. The ‘ Sunya ' of the Madhyamikas is not an absolute 
void, emptiness, non-being, non-entity or non-existence as we 
are prompted to think of it at the very first sight. It has been 
described in the Madhyamika-karikas of Nagarjuna as something 
which is neither real or existent, nor unreal or non-existent, nor 
both, nor neither.** Professors Th. Stcherbatsky and Yamakami 
Sogen, following the traditional exposition prevalent in China 
and Japan, assert that it is the fifth kind of existence—“the 
unique, undefinable (anirvacanlya) Essence of Being, the One- 
without-a-Second.” (Stcherbatsky) 

In the Bhavadvaita doctrine,” ascribed to the celebrated 
Monist teacher Avimuktatma-Bhagavan (C. 9th century A. D.) 


1 *• Bh&skariyaB tu cidacidaijigavibhaktaip brahuiadravyain acidarp>5ena vikriyafce 

Sarvartbasiddhi, III. 127 

3 *' Sunyam iti na vaktavyam a^unyam iti va bhavet I 
Ubhayazp nobhayaip ceti. II 

—M&dhyamikasftstra, p. 94. 

C/, “.Tattvaip Badasadubhayanubhyfttmakacatu^kotivjnirmuktarp sunyam eva.”—. 

Sarvadar^aDaaazpgraba, A. S. S. Ed., p. 11. 

5 Beferred to in the Gauejabrahmanandi (Laghucandrika) on Advaitasiddhi, N. 8. Ed 
p. 885. Of course, Madhusudaua or Brahmananda does not accept this view—** ye tu pafica- 
maprakaradipak^ab, te tu mandabuddbivyutpadanartha iti.” 

—Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., p, 885^ 
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—the author of Istasiddhi/ the destruction or removal of 
nescience (avidyii-nivrtti) at the time of Final Release (Moksa) 
is described to be of a similar type.^ Like the Sunya of the 
Madhyamikas, it is beyond the limits of all categorical assertions 
and is of the fifth kind. While according to the interpretation 
of Professors Stcherbatsky and Yamakami Sogen, the Madhya¬ 
mikas posit the Sunya (the principle of Relativity—some sort 
of unrestricted hyper-existence) as the Essence of this universe 
(if any essence could be attributed at all), the followers of the 
Bhavadvaita doctrine assert that the destruction of ignorance 
(which is also a fifth kind of predication like the SQnya) ’’ can 


* The f?eneral idea is that the BhavtXdvaita doctrine l)eloDgs to Martdana Misra—the 
author (»f lirahruasiddhi. But the quot itiuns found in the Advaitabrahinasiddhi and Sid- 
dhfintaics isnipgraha, prove the fact to bo otherwise. Advaitrihrahmasiddhi attributes the 
doctrine to the author of Istasiddhi and others. Siddhantaiesasamgraha, on the other hand, 
expressly states th.s doGtrine to he'.otig to SnandAbodhacarya. Citsiikhi too, maintains 
that this view does not belong to IsUsiddhikara (vide below). 

^ “ UktaprakaracAtuaUyottirnapincamaprakara iti ..Tstasiddhikaradayali.”—Advaita- 
brahmaaiddhi, Bib. lud., pp. 201*2. nktaprakilracatu?tayoUIri.ia paucamaprakarety 
Anandubodhacaryah.”—S. L, S., Benares BJ., p. 500. Appaya Diksita 8a3B that according 
to Mapdana, avidya-nivrtti is identical with Atinia— “ Keyam avidya.-nivrttjl.i ? Atmaiveti 
Brahmasiddhikarah.**—S. L. S , pp. 107-8. The actual quotation from Ma^dana'a Brahma- 
siddhi is, however, found in Citsuklil, in which ajiiana-nivrtti is identified with Vidya or 
Brahma-jflana—“ Vidyaiva vadvaya santa tadastamaya ucyate.”—Cit, N. S. Ed., p. 381. 
Citsukln, following Marulana and Istasiddhikara, identifies ajuana-nivi-tti with Atman when 
its true nature is known to the enlightened person Tasmad utpannatmavijfianasya jnata 
atmaiva savilasajnananivrttir iti Bthitam.**—p, 383. According to Citsukhi’s interpre* 
tation, Istasiddhikara does not hold the view that ajfiana-nivj’tti is of the fifth type; on the 
other hand, his view is that ajflana-nivrtti is equivalent to the object known or the knowledge 
of the object. Citsukhi gives the actual quotation from Istasiddhi—” ‘Jflato’rtbas tajjfiaptir 
va juanahanir itla^siddhikarair abhidhanat.**— Ibid., j). 381. Madhusudana Sarasvatl holds 
the same view as that of Citsukhi—“ Caramavptyupalakaitasyatmano’jnanahanirfipatvat, 
—'Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., p. 884. 

3 As we have already seen that celebrated teachers like Mapdana Mi4ra, Citsnkhacirya, 
Madhusudana Sarasvali and a host of others unanimously reject this position. In their 
opinion, Atman (t.e., Brahman) with its true nature known, or Vidyk (t.e., the Supreme 
Knowledge of Brahman) is identical with the removal of nescience (avidja'nivftti). Though 
the author of Advaitabrahmasiddhi ascribes this peculiar doctrine to the author of Istaaiddhi, 
the quutatioQ from Citsukhi proves the fact to be otherwise. In the absence of a few more 
significant data, we should like to leave the question open for the present. There is yet a 
third view, according to which it is indefinable (anirvacya) or false (mithy§) like avidjA 

f 
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never be thie character of the world. So a distinct category of 
existence which appears as the cause, has to be postulated. 
This is Brahman.^ 

We feel, we should utter one word of caution here. So far 
as Nagarjuna is concerned, it is difficult to deduce any positivis¬ 
tic Absolutism from his Karikas. He, on the contrary, empha¬ 
tically repudiates even the remotest suggestion of an eternal 
entitative category and loses all patience with those who would 
hypostatise the iunyatd as an ultimate existence. In fact all the 
predicates used with reference to sunyatd are of a purely negative 
character and can be used with equal facility of both Absolute 
Being and Absolute Non-Being. It is exceedingly hazardous, 
therefore, to postulate an Absoluteof the nature of Brahman (which 
is undoubtedly Unrestricted Existence) on the statements of 
Nagarjuna, which are purely of a non-committal character. 

The difference between the Sunya of the Madhyamikas and 
the Brahman of the Advaitins, as interpreted by the two Russian 
and Japanese savants, lies in the fact that the Sunya is mere 
unrestricted existence—‘the Essence of Being,while Brahman 
is Absolute Being-Consciousness-Bliss (Saccidananda). It is 
problematic whether this unrestricted existence is of the nature 
of Consciousness or Self-consciousness, so to say. 

The line of demarcation that has been drawn in the 
foregoing paragraph between the Sunyavada and the Monism of 


1 Brabmau also is called ^Qnya in Yogasvarodaya Brahmana and Mahopauisbad— 
'* danyaip tu saccidanandaip ni^sabdabrabma^abditam.*' 

* Prof. Steberbatsky calls it so ; the full quotation is given above. Vide The Concop- 
tioD of Buddhist Nirvapa, Th. Steberbatsky, Ph. D., pp. 47-48. “ The ideal state of absolute 

unrestrictedness—” —yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 202. ‘'—Uncon¬ 
ditional, independent and absolutely unrestricted—*'— Ibid., p. 209. It would not be out of 
place to point out here that one school of Madhyamikas, however, attributes the aspect of 
consciousness also to the Sunya——“ Kevalaip saipvidaip svasthaip manyante njadhyamab 
punab,"->Sarvadarfiana8aipgraba, A. S. S , p. 19, quoted from Vivekavilasa, VIII. 273. 
“ Kecit tu madbyainikfit svasthaip jflanam ahub—manyante bata madhyamal.i kj-tadhiyat 
svastb&ip paraip saipvidain."-—Sa^dar^anasamuccaya of Haribhadra with Guparatna's 
TarkarabasyadlpikS, p. 47. The same quotation is found verbatim in the Prsmeyaratnako^a 
pf Candraprabbasuif p. 78. 
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Sankara, is founded upon the exposition of Professors Stcher- 
batsky and Yamakaini Sogen. We have not given our indepen¬ 
dent judgment about the final philosophical position, which, we 
are tempted to believe, is rather pure negativism. Our reason 
for this difference of view lies in this that Nagarjuna has not 
himself left any statement w'hich can be interpreted as an evidence 
of a positive ontological principle. And if we are to believe 
CandrakTrti to have interpreted the position of NagSrjuna 
correctly, we also cannot refuse to arrive at the conclusion that 
Nagarjuna promulgated a philosophy of absolute negativism. 
Moreover, the interpretation that has been put upon the philoso¬ 
phy of SOnyavada in the orthodox schools of the Brahmapas 
bears out the position indicated here. Sankaracarya, Udayana, 
Vacaspati, Sriharsa, Vidyaranya and a host of other Brahrainical 
writers have all along believed and represented the philosophy of 
Sunyavada as a denial of all ultimate existence, both subjective 
and objective, conscious and unconscious alike. Sriharsa success¬ 
fully proved that the whole objective world was a mysterious 
appearance of which no logical explanation was possible, and 
this is known as ‘ Anirvacanlyavdda '—the impossibility of 
logical explanation. The world-appearance, he argues, cannot 
be explained in terms cither of aught or of naught. If the world 
were a pure non-entity, its appearance to a mind could not be 
explained, as a non-entity like a hare’s horn or a barren woman’s 
son was never seen to appear to a consciousness. Nor can it be 
regarded as a real entity, as it is seen to be sublated by subse¬ 
quent experience just like the shell-silver. The silver is a non¬ 
entity no doubt, but subject to this important qualification that 
though a non-entity in and by itself, it somehow appears, which 
distinguishes it from pure non-entity (allka) like a barren 
woman’s son. So a new term had to be coined to describe these 
facts, viz., mithydtra (or falsity) as opposed to pure 
nonentities, which are never amenable to direct perception. * 


1 ** Yadasad bbasamanaip tan mitbya ... — Paflcadadl, II. 70, 
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Sriharsa is accused by a hypothetical or an actual opponent of 
preaching a philosophy of absolute negativism for his explaining 
away the whole world as an illogical appearance and he was 
ridiculed as an advocate of absolute nihilism like the Madhya- 
mikas. He explains the fundamental difference of Vedantic 
Absolutism from the Sunyavada in the following terms : 

The Buddhist nihilist, he observes, believes the whole order 
of existence including consciousness as an irrational appearance, 
but the Vedantist maintains that Consciousness as an ultimate 
fact cannot bfe denied without self-contradiction.^ 

Anandapurna observes that the Buddhist regards consciousness 
as always relative to an object and the two are inseparable and 
indistinguishable.' In fact the Buddhist here takes up the 
position of the subjective idealist who holds that awareness and 
its object arc identical and argues that when the object of aware¬ 
ness is an unreal fiction, the awareness, too, cannot but be unreal, 
as two identical things cannot have opposed characteristics. The 
Vediintist here joins issue and points out that the relation of 
object and awareness is not one of real identity, but of illusory 
identity, or rather one that cannot he described in terms of 
identity or of difference alike. Tlie relation is a false relation 
and so the identity also is false. If would be height of unreason 
to argue into the falsity of Consciousness on the basis of this false 
identity. Vidyarapya has made a very strong case in favour of the 
eternal existence of Consciousness as an ultimate fact. You can 
deny anything, says Vidyaranya, but not Consciousness, because 
a successful denial of Consciousness is itself possible if you are 
conscious of it. So Consciousness is ultimately undeniable." 

1 SaugatabrahmavfidiDor ayaip viseso yad adimab sarvam evanirvacaniyaip var^ayati 

.vijiianavyatirikUip piiuar iduip visvam sadasadbbyarp vilaksapaip brahma* 

vadinah saiigirnnte.” —SrlharMa, KhapdaDakbapdakbadya, Cbowkhamba S. 8., p, 126, 

3 Sanivedanaip ca eaipvedyavyatirekepa nopalabhyate, ato na svatantrum asti— 
ityadiyauktikabuddbya vivicyamananarp iflananaEp iueyanaip ca avaruparn navagamyate. 
Jfieyena jflauasya nirupanafc, jfianeDa ca ifleyasya niriipanat naikam api paramarthamT ” — 
Anandapurpai Vidyasagarl, Chow. 8 . 8 ., p. 126. 

3 ** Sarvabadhe na kiucic ced yart na kiucit tad eva tat | Bbasa ev9*tra bhidyante 
nirbadhaxp tavad asti hi II ”—Pafi. II* 311. 
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The Ultimate Reality is held to he of the nature of Absolute 
Existence, Absolute Consciousness and Absolute Bliss or Joy. 
It may be urged that this Ultimate Reality may be mere exist¬ 
ence and not Consciousness. But this will lead to an absurdity. 
An existence which is not Consciousness has no evidence in its 
favour. Consciousness is indc^pendent of foreign evidence, be¬ 
cause it is self-revealing (svaprakasa). If the Ultimate Existence 
be dependent upon a Consciousness dilTerent from itself, it would 
be found to be on the level of the material world, which Vedanta 
proves to be an irrational and illogical appearance, with no logi¬ 
cal validity in it. So the Ultimate Reality cannot be unconscious. 
Now, it may be further argued,—‘ lot it be Consciousness alone, 
why do you insist that it must be an existence?’ No ; if Consci¬ 
ousness is not an existence, it will be non-existence and hence 
mere void (sunya). So the Ultimate Reality must be Existence 
and Consciousness both at once. And the nature of Bliss is a 
matter of direct experience—after all it is the dearest of all, the 
only thing a man cares to preserve ; and all other things are prized 
or hated only as they are supposed to be serviceable or hostile to 
one’s own Self—which is ('onsciousness and existent Conscious¬ 
ness at that. We see that the exposition of the Ultimate Cate¬ 
gory as an unrestricted existence alone is not logically sound, as 
an Ultimate Existen(.‘e is self-contradictory unless it is held to be 
identical with Consciousness. We lind, however, in some Jaina 
works (referred to before) that a class of Madhyamikas believed 
the Ultimate Reality to be a self-existent Consciousness and this 
position is undoubtedly sounder than that of the Russian and the 
Japanese savants. But this, too, would be an imperfect reality 
without the element of joy in it and Vedanta supplies the lacuna. 
It is a pity that the Absolute of Vedanta has been grossly mis¬ 
understood in some quarters and people have failed to note the 
philosophical importance of the aspect of ananda (Bliss or Joy). 
But for this the existence of the world would be intolerable. 
Nay, the Absolute would be the most miserable Being, imprisoned 
within Its own existence, which has, however, no charm for It. 
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A feeliugless and unconscious existence would be preferable to 
this. So Vedanta declares that ft is full in Itself—full of Joy, 
nay, Fullness of Joy—the plenum of Existence, Consciousness 
and -Toy. Without Joy, It would fall short of Fullness and hence 
would not be the Alisolute. 

Inspite of these dilferences, the Bauddha view, however, 
seems to approach very near the Advaita position. For even in 
this Bauddha view, this world of experience is said to he of a 
purely illusory nature (sfxinvrta). Nagarjuna, the author of the 
Madhyamika-karikas, aflirms that even Lord Buddha himself 
did recognise two dilferent kinds of truth— 

(а) transcendent, absolute truth (paramartha satya), and 

(б) relative, conditional, conventional, empirical or prag¬ 
matic truth (siiipvrta satya). 

The Advaitins, too, urge the phenomenality of the world at 
every step in their arguments. Had the world been a trans¬ 
formation of a real cause, the position of the Msdhyainikas 
would have been untenable. For then the product also would 
have been taken as real and not empirical. The drift of our dis¬ 
cussion only points out that the Vivartn theory is forced upon the 
Madhyamikas, if only Sunya is regarded as conscious and joyful 
also. For it is Consciousness alone that can be concealed by the 
veiling power of nescience,' Perhaps with this object in view, 
one school of the Mildhyamikas has described the Sunya as of 
the nature of Pure Consciousness as already referred to in the 
preceding pages. 


The view of the Grammarians—Sphota and Brahman 

The doctrine of illusory or apparent creation is found to be 
fully discussed in the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, the celebrated 


i This point will be taken up for a detailed discussion in a subsequent work, in con¬ 
nexion with the seven antinomies (anupapattis) put forward by Kamftnuja against the veiling 

Ignorance. 
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exponent of the Paijinean school of Graniniarians. These Gramma¬ 
rians generally advocate the theory of Sphoto or super-subtle Word- 
Essence. The indeteriuinate and indivisible essence of Word 
is the Sphota. Sphota fi.e., snbda in its ultimate and nnmani- 
fested essence) appears (o be the cause of the material world 
(artha), from which it is iion-dill'ercnt ; and out of it the entire 
world-process evolves.' In the opinion of the Grammarians, 
Sphota appears to be the cause of th(' woi Id. It is super-subtle 
like the Brahman of the Monist.s ; and so it cannot possibly 
transform itself into the form of this gross world. It is only 
taken to appear as the product. So llie position of the Gram¬ 
marians appears to be similar to that of the Vedantic Monists, 
so far as the question of causation is concerned and the systems 
also seem to agree in their respective conceptions of Jiraliman 
and Sphota as sjuritual in nature. Bhartrhari and his commen¬ 
tators emphasi.se the spiritual nature of Sphota, which is also 
described as Brahman, eternal and imperishable, 'hhe creation 
of the multiform world takes jilace by a process ol dilferentiation 
in the indivisible essence of Sabda Brahman into a word and 
a sense—though the two are one in nature. The differentia¬ 
tion is rather illusory so far as the identity of Brahman is 
concerned." 

In introducing his philosophy of Sphota, Bhartrhari has 
described it as existent with the help of the expression—“without 
origin and annihilation,” and as omnipresent by the term 
“ brahma.” " But as we have already stated above, the theory 
of illusory or apparent causation (Vivartavada) is possible 
only if the veiling power of nescience is accepted. In the 

* “ Anadinidhanaqi brahma sabdatatfcvom yad akHiiiam I 

Vivartate’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatal.i II 

- -Vakyapadlya, I. 1. 

By using the expression ‘vivartate,* Bhartrhari explicitly .‘tales that matter is the vivarta of 
the super-subtle Word-Essence, 

* ‘ .nirvibhagalj 4abdartbamayo bodhasyabhavab 4abdal.i Bpholalakjana eva 

vakyam.”—Puijyaraja’s commentary on the Vfikyapadiya, p. 71. 

3 ** Anadinidhanapadanivedita. vastusatta nityatvaip brahmapadapratipftditaip oa 
vyapitvarp.”—'Nyayamafijarl, V.S.S., p. 631. 
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Monistic system, Brahman, though non-related appeaj’s to be 
so by the operation of the veiling power of avidyS, and thereby 
appears as the world. Again, in the opinion of the Monists, 
Consciousness alone can be covered up by nescience. If 
the Sphota, on the other hand, be unconscious, it cannot be 
regarded as concealed and cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
only appearing as raattci' in the manner already explained. 
Madhava has also regarded Sphota as conscious and spiritual 
in nature, and the universe as an illusory appearance super¬ 
imposed on it. If that be the real position of the Grammarians, 
there seems to be very little difference between Advaitaviida and 
Sabdabrahmavada. -layantn, too, sees no difference, if the Sphota, 
he observes, be looked upon as a conscious principle, as found 
in the I panisnds.^ 

If the interpretation of the laier commentators can be 
accepted as truly representing the original philosophy of 
Bbartrhari, then also we do not lind any material difference 
between the two positions—Vediintic Monism and that of the 
Grammarians. The question is raised,—how can there be related 
to Pure Consciousness (which Sabda Brahman is by Itself)—a 
second principle, riz\, ignorance? The answer is given—yes ; 
there can be no real relation, but one is assumed on the evidence 
of ego-consciousness and the like to function upon Consciousness. 
And in reality the cause of all effects is avidya or ignorance alone.** 

Consistency of the doctrine of ilUisorn causation front the 
Monistic slandimint 

The fundamental principle of homogeneity of the cause and 
the effect on which the Sankhya system rests, may be set forth 
as a stumbling block in the way of the Monists who advocate 

1 “ Acetanat\en{i Sabdasya Isvarasycva sraglrtvanapapaltel/’—Nyayamiifijan, V.S.S., 
p. 63S. Also-™-** Atba vijflanjim ffnandaip bmhmety agurnavacanam anusarata Aibhutvam 
iva cetanatvam api Habdabrabmano varnyate, tarbi J^varasyaiva i^abdabrahmcti nanoa krtaip 
syat *’— Ihu]., pp. .5?15-36, 

* Vaiyakarapasiddbaolamafijusil of Nagesa Bliatia with tbe corainentary Kufijika by 
Durbalacarya, Chow. S.S., p. 893. 
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the (loctriiic t)f illusory or apparent cjiiisatioii, as ill the way of 
those wJio hold the theory of the real traiisformatioii of Brahman 
(Brahmaparinamavadii). In the topic of the Brahmasutras, dis¬ 
cussing ttie homogeneity of the cause and the effect/ the 
Saukhyas urge that Brahman cannot be the cause of the world, 
since the two are of different nature—the cause being conscious, 
the elTcct can neviT be non-conscions. The argument is directed 
against those who assert that in the process of creation Brahman 
transforms Itself into the form of the world ; and hence it might 
si'crn that the Monists, too, cannot possibly hope to escape the 
charge by merely calling Brahman the apparent cause. Because 
in the Virariarada also, as in the Pariiiamavdda, some similarity 
of nature is essential. We may cite, for e.\ample, a concrete 
case of appearance. It is seen that the shell invariably appears 
as silver, but never as charcoal (ingala), as there is some' 
similarity between the shell and the silver, but none between the 
former and charcoal. So similarity of nature is the determining 
condition of all causality—real or illusory. 

But between (,'onsciousness and the material world there is 
absolutely no similarity. If we go deeper into tlu' question, we 
must see that similarity is unprcdicable of the Absolute 
Consciousness, which has neither qualities noj- parts in It ; but 
similarity is based upon a large numbei' of common qualities or 
of parts. Ho the world cannot be regarded as illusory super- 
imposition also (much less a r(;al transformation) on indivisible 
Pure Consciousness, and this reduces creation or false appearance 
of the world to an impossibility. It might be urged that 
similarity is not the universal condition of false appearance 
(adhyasa); as tlu; crystal vase is seen to appear as red though 
there is no similarity between a red and a white thing. But 
this is irrelevant. The superimposition of the red colour is due 
to the presence of a scarlet flower and is eoiiditional (sopadhika) 
upon it. But no such condition can be pointed out in the case of 


1 "Na-vilaksa^tatva adhikara^a”—Br. Stl. 11. 1.4-11. 
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the appearance of the world on the f?ubKtratum of Pure Conscious¬ 
ness. Tlje superimposition of such concepts, as agency (kartrtva) 
and the like, may be explaij)ed by reference to the presence of 
egohood (ahahkara) as a condition, but so far as the whole world 
and the physical organism are concATnc'd, their sup(>rimposition 
is not contingent on such condition. The Vedautist replies 
that the contention of the Bankhyas is baseless. Similarity is 
not lJ)e universal condition of iwen unconditional (nirupadhika) 
superimposition. The snake is perceived to have a fragrance 
like that of the Kelaki flower. Here the similarity of smell is 
a felt fact, but it cannot be explained on the basis of common 
qualities or of parts. So similarity may exist between the 
material world and the impartite and qualityless Conscious¬ 
ness. We, however, make no fetish of similarity. Similarity 
is one of the likely causes even of unconditional superimposition. 
The conch-shell is perceived to be yellow. The yellowness does not 
belong to the conch-shell itself, and yet it appears over it, though 
similarity cannot be trotted out as explanation. The cause of 
this false appearanc(' is the pi-csence of jaundice in the percipient. 
So we sec that either similarity or the presence of a sulBcient 
cause is necessary to make the emergence of false appt'arance 
possible, and heri' in the case of Brahman and the world, the 
presence of avidya as the cause of such appearance is not lack¬ 
ing ;—and this (ixplains the apparent anomaly raised by the 
Sankhyas. We may quote here Vacaspati also in support of the 
position which we have adopted from th(' Yivarana and the 
Tattvadlpana.^ Vacaspati says : “ The whole world is a false 
appearance on the unchangeable Absolute Consciousness due to 
the working of beginningless false tcnd('ncies and impressions 
and is independent of similarity.”- So we see that the two 

1 Vivarana, V.S.S., pp. 0-10, and Vivaranapnimeyasarpriraba, V.S.S., p. 13, and 
Tattvadipana, p. HI, MM. A. K. Sliaatri’s Kd. 

2 “ Vivartas tu prapafico’yarp brahmano’parinaniina|j I 

Aniidivasanodbbuto na fiarfipyam apek§ate II 

Bhamati under Br. Hu. 1.2.‘2L. N. S, Ed., p. 257. Also vule Sarvadarsanasaipgraha, 
A, S. S., pp. 144-46. 
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important schools of SaAkara Vedanta—Vivarana and Bhamatl— 
aj e unanimous in this respect and that they have exposed the 
fallacy of the Sankhyas as due to partial observation and un¬ 
warranted generalisation. 

Hence the proposition—‘ Brahman is the prakrti (substantive 
cause) of the material world ’—may be interpreted to show that 
Brahman is to he regarded as manifested in the form of the uni¬ 
verse,—that Bj-ahmau (ippcars as the world, in the sense 
explained above. The cxpiession ‘ prakrfi ’ would have to be 
taken in the sense of the apparent or illusory cause (vivartopa- 
dana), and not as the really transforming or formative cause 
(jjarinaraopadana). Brahman is thus the apparent cause; since 
It is hidden by ^laya, which, again, is generally rccognis(*d by 
the Monists as really changing into the manifested universe. 

The diiferejit schools of Advaita thinkers hold diverse 
opinions on this point. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the vi('ws of soiik' of the leading schools in detail. 



CHAPTEK III 


Thr Diffrrrnt Schools of Vrdantic Monism on the 
Doctrine of Causation 

T1u‘ view of the Padaiihafaitrnnirnaya—twofold suhstantice 
eaufie — Bminnan and Mciya 

The author of the Padarthatattvauir^iaya believes that 
Brahman and MSya are botJi material causes of the universe, since 
the diverse characteristics of both Braliman and Maya (i.c,, both 
existence and insentience) can be predicated of the material 
world. The world is non-different from Brahman, which alone 
as the true Being appears to undergo transformation. The reality 
that is Brahman is seen to underlie this material world also. 
For, in all our worldly experiences, we call it existent (sat). 
Again, this universe is said to be non-dilferent from Maya, which 
is non-conscious and as such actually undergoes transformation 
in the shape of the world. Invariably do we represent this world 
of experience as non-conscious (jada) ; and it is the insentience 
of Mflya that gives the stamp of non-consciousness to the universe. 
The conditions of material causality (upadanata), that it 
must be the cause and at the same time be the substratum of the 
product'—is satisfied by Brahman also. The world as a product 
appears in and upon Brahman, and so Brahman is the material 
or the substantive cause (upadiina). Brahman, the subslratura, 
bidden by the power of concealment belonging to Maya, appears 

^ Tbe material cause is uot the mere cause of product ; as this is common to the 
efficient cause also. It must be tbe substratum of the effect also. So, only a thing which 
produces an effect of which it is the basis, is the material or subslautive cause. Cf. '* Karya* 
dbaratre sati Uftryajanihetiitvam up&dAnatvam '*-S, L. S.-Tlkft, Benares Ed., p. 72. 

5 
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as the universe, i.e.. Brahman is the apparent cause (vivartopa- 
dana). Maya, on the other hand, is itself the really changing 
cause of which the world is the product of transformation. 

Why Itrofold iipadana is adiiiiticd ? The psijcholoyy of 

perception 

The main reasons to justify the acceptance of the view of 
twofold materia) cause are these :— 

In the Advaita system, only the Ultimate Consciousness 
(Suddhacaitanya) is regarded as self-luminous (svaprakasa) and 
the Ultimate Reality is regarded as one and one only (ekam eva), 
and is thus opposed to all dualistic conceptions of Realistic systems 
of thought. But all determinate knowledge is essentially dualis¬ 
tic in character, and presupposes the existence and relation of 
two factors, riz., Consciousness and the material object. 
Leaving apart the question of the extra-subjective existence of 
the objective data, even the problem of perceptual knowledge 
presents a difficulty, viz., how can two independent entities, 
existing apart from each other, he brought together at all. The 
knowledge of a thing means that the object known and the fact 
of knowledge have been brought into a systematic whole. The 
existence of material objects is proved by virtue of such know¬ 
ledge alone and not by any inherent prerogative of the objective 
datum. The material object being dead, inanimate, unthinking 
matter, cannot be supposed to illuminate itself and thus prove its 
existence, unless the light of knowledge' be brought to bear upon 
it. For this, Vcdfintic writers of the Advaita school have postu¬ 
lated a terthnn quid, riz., the inner organ or mind (antahkarana) 
which by its activity, technically called rriti, brings the two poles 
together and makes knowledge possible. The individual or 
subject consciousness cannot he supposed to move out, because 
all motion is predicable only of material objects. So it is the 
mind that moves out to reach the object. In the case of auditory 
perception, however, the object itself reaches the subject. It 
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is immaterial whether the movement proceeds from the internal 
knoM'er or the external object, but what is essential is that the 
relation must take place;. 

Now a question may be raised,—well, Consciousness being 
the only ultimate fact, how can there be any objective existence 
at all ? The answer is—that the existence of the objective world 
cannot be denied as it is directly felt in experience, although the 
ultimate reality of such an existence is redargued both by logic 
and by Sacred Revelation. So what we are concerned about 
in perception, is to find an explanation of the situation and 
cannot remain satisfied with a denial of its existence. The 
fact remains that though unreal the objective data somehow 
present themselves to Consciousness. The Monistic Vedanta 
holds that these objective data, though absolutely illusory, 
somehow exist on Pure Consciousness, and divide each into 
apparently water-tight compartments. So when even an empirical 
knowledge is supposed to take place, w'hat happens is this: 
The apparent fictitious divisions are removed and the unity of 
Consciousness, underlying the different objective manifestations, 
is only revealed. So practically it can be said in the language 
of the poet that here—“ The Spirit greets the Spirit.” We have 
explained the philosophy of perception. It is, however, neces¬ 
sary that we should say something on the technical devices 
adopted in Vedanta on perception, which, however, have no other 
value than convenience of treatment and psychological explana¬ 
tion. The objective datum is not mere dead inanimate matter, 
but matter superimposed upon Consciousness. The pen is not 
mere pen, but Consciousness defined and determined by pen. 
Similarly the subject (jnatr) is not the mere mind, but Conscious¬ 
ness as determined by the mind. This is technically called the 
subject-consciousness (pramStrcaitanya). The object is similarly 
called the object-consciousness (prameyacaitanya); and the 
modification of the mind (vrtti) is called the instrumental 
consciousness (pramanacaitanya or vrtticaitanya). These are 
purely technical devices, but are nevertheless necessary to 
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explain all empirical knowledge in which the polarisation of 
Consciousness into a subject, object and cognitive process is a 
necessary condition. I'nlike the Realistic systems of thought, 
the three i)oles are characterised as consciousness with the 
limiting objects qualifying it. The delimitations and divi¬ 
sions, however, are non-existent in pure transcendental 
Consciousness, but are felt owing to the Avorking of Maya or 
avidya. 

Let us now follow the process of perception (and particularly 
ocular perception) to a little more detail. As we have already 
stated, non-conscious material objects arc not dim7/t/(i.e., by 
the right of an intrinsic prcjogative) perceptible, since they are 
not self-luminous. Only Avhen enlightened by something else 
which is self-luminous, these can be perceived by us. 8o we 
arc to search for an illuminating source which is self-luminous. 
Advaitins called this the cognising subject (jfiatr)—the pramoir- 
caitmya (cognising consciousness determined by the internal 
organ). But this cognising subject, being situated within the 
body, cannot possibly illuminate the object directly, as it is 
situated outside. So an illuminating medium also is required. 
This is knoAAm as the crlti —the modification of the internal 
organ.^ It has been called the illuminating medium, since it 
is non-conscious and as such non-luminous. Even the internal 
organ itself is not self-luminous, as it is also inanimate, and 
as such has no power to cognise other objects. But being the 
most proximate to the substratum consciousness (svadhisthana- 
caitanya) and extremely transparent (unlike other non-intelli- 
gent objects), it is the most fitted receptacle to receive the 
reflection of the consciousness on it. By its close relation with 
the consciousness which is reflected on it, it acquires the power 
of illuminating other less transparent objects. The opaque 

1 When the sense-organ (say the eye) is fixed on the external object, the internal 
organ undergoes a change and issues out throngh the organ (which serves the purpose of the 
door), goes to the object and takes its shape. This modification of the internal organ is 
knovpn as v^tti (particular mental state or mode). 
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objects, too, though themselves unable to catcli the reflection of 
the all-pervading Consciousness, can easily acquire the power (in 
a form, more or less illuminated) of reflection, when they come 
in contact with the transparent medium of reflection (vrtti)— 
the modification of the transparent internal organ. Just as the 
walls, being opaque, cannot themselves reflect the face ; but 
when splashed all over with water, they acquire some degree of 
transparency and serve as reflectors. Thus the internal organ 
serves merely as a mirror or a reflector, and its modification 
moves out of the body like an elongated ray of light or a stream 
of water, and takes the shape of the external object. 

To take a more particular case, during the process of ocular 
perception, the eye is fixed on an external object. The internal 
organ modified in the form of the vrtH, shoots out like a ray of 
light (reflected by a mirror) and goes towards the object. Then 
the vrtti assumes the shape of the object; and the object is 
said to be illuminated by the vrlti, which is itself enlightened 
by the consciousness reflected on it. The non-conscious object is 
thus perceived by its indirect connexion with the consciousness 
reflected on the criti, but not by its connexion with the 
vrtti only ; because, as we have already pointed out, the vrtti 
itself being non-conscious, caimot possibly illuminate another 
non-conscious object; or, in other words, the veil of ignorance, 
covering up the form of the non-conscious object, being lifted 
up by its connexion with the illuminatijig medium (vrtti), the 
consciousness, particularised by the object, is reflected on it; ^ 
and the non-conscious object, while reflecting the consciousness, 
determined by it, gets itself illuminated. For, consciousness, 
being self-illuminous, illumines anything that comes in contact 
with it, provided that it has the fitness to receive and reflect 
the light of consciousness. So the expression—' the object is 
perceived ’—only means that the substratum consciousness, 

I Up till now, it had ivmained unreflucted on account of the opaqtic covering of 
ignorance over the object Vrtti gives the object transparency, and thus the object reflects 
the coDsciouBuess underlying it. 
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determined by tlic object, manifests itself by its unification 
with that determined by the modification of the internal organ. 
'J’l)e identity belwecii the consciousness particularised by the 
object and that belonging to the pramam, or in other words, the 
appearance of the substratum consciousness as the external 
object is thus the defining feature of ])erccption. As Dr. Das 
Gupta puts it: “ Pbenoraenal creations are there in this world 
moving about as shadowy forms on an unchanging basis of one 
cit or reality, but this basis, this light of reality can only 
manifest these forms when the veil of lU'science covering them 
is temporarily lifted by their coming in touch with a mental 
mould or mind-modification.”' 

It should be noted iji this connexion that Monistic Vedanta 
does iiot hold a brief for the theory of rr/Zi and this is evident 
from the fact that there have been authors who do not subscribe 
to this theory. After all, it is only a malsesbil't —a device—a 
mere hypothesis to ex])lain the ultimate {)re-su])position of all 
empirical knowledge, pre-eminently of perception, riz., tla; pre¬ 
supposition of the identity of the subject and the object, /.c., 
consciousness and the object. So Vedanta does not debar any 
other suitable hypothesis which can satisfactorily explain this 
fact of identification of the object and consciousness. It may 
not be out of place to mention here that this rrtU theory of 
perception is advocated in the SiiAkhya Philosophy also, and it 
is quite likely that Vedanta may have borrowed the theory from 
Sankhya. The theory may appear to be crude and cumbrous, 
but has got to be adhered to so long as a better hypothesis does 
not present itself. 

Now, to come to our point, we find that when with the help of 
the illuminating mental mould, the individual ignorance, conceal¬ 
ing the particular object from our view, is temporarily dispersed 
and the identification of the object and consciousness takes 
place,—the particular unknown object is said to be perceived for 


^ Pas Gupta, A Hist, of Ind. Phil., Vol. 1, pp. 448-61, 
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the first time. What is true of the individual case, can also be 
regarded o posteriori to be universally true also by the process of 
correct generalisation based upon the careful observation of parti¬ 
cular facts. Hence the Advaitins admit that when Brahman 
(/.c. Self-luminous Pure Consciousness) comes to be looked upon 
as identified with the objective world by the power of the cosmic 
Mfiya, It appears as the world. Thus Brahman and Maya, 
operating in unison, arc said to be the joint material causes of 
the world. 


The phenonicnality of the ohjectirc world implied in the 
siihjcct-objcct relation in perception 

The phenomenality of the objective universe can also be 
brought out if we examine the relation between consciousness 
and the presented data. The relation between the object and 
knowledge, we shall see, cannot be logically explained, but has 
got to be accepted as an ultimate fact. The relation of sense- 
organs (internal or external), too, cannot shed any light on this 
issue, because knowledge of God and the super-sensuous percep¬ 
tions of the Yogins are believed to come into play without the 
functioning of the senses. In the matter of the perception of 
external objects, the mind alone is absolutely impotent ; so the 
super-normal perceptions, referred to above, cannot be explained 
through the agency of the mind. All attempts, therefore, of the 
Naiyayikas to reduce this relation to simpler physical relations 
are proved to be futile. In view of this difficulty the later 
Naiyayikas regard this relation as a unique relation subsisting 
between the subject and the object. It is called the subject- 
object relation (visayata). But this formulation only assumes 
the very problem as a fact and does not make it any w'ay simpler. 
The crux of the problem is—what precisely is the nature of the 
object itself ? It cannot be something on which a special effect 
is produced by consciousness operating on it. W’^bat will be the 
nature of this cflect? The MlmSinsists hold that it is some- 
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tiling which makes (he thing known by producing on it the 
effect called ‘ knownness ’ (jnatata). This explanation is only a 
show and is a case of hopeless tautology. There is nothing to 
determine what will be known and what not. Besides, this 
hypothesis makes the actual existence of the object a necessary 
condition of knowledge. The result will be that no knowledge 
of past things or expectation of future possibilities will be 
possible. 

Some, again, have sought to explain the object of knowledge 
as something which becomes the centre of practical behaviour 
consequent upon the knowledge of the object. But this seeks to 
shift the difiicuity a step farther and leaves the problem as it is. 
There is notliing to determine the relation between the behaviour 
and the object concerned. Moreover, we are absolutely left in 
the dark about the meaning of ‘behaviour ’ itself. For aught we 
know, it cannot be regarded as a physical behaviour, because no 
such behaviour is possible with regard to objects of knowledge 
which are non-physical in character, such as the self or thought, 
etc. Nor can ihc behaviour be regarded as something psychical ; 
in other words, as the object of desire, volition and the like. 
The object of desire or volition is as much mysterious as the 
object of know'ledge itself. So all attempts to reduce the know¬ 
ledge relation to some other ultimate relations—psychical or 
physical—are doomed by their very nature to inevitable futility. 

Let us examine the position of the Prabhakaras. Salika- 
natha says that it is a simple thing—the object is what presents 
itself in a particular cognition. But the problem is—is there 
any ultimate determinant of w'hat will be presented and what 
not ? Leaving aside this ultimate problem, even the formulation 
on the face of it is vague. We do not know what we are to 
understand by this presentation to or in consciousness. Does it 
mean that the object is bodily taken into consciousness and 
integrated with it ? This is absurd. Does it mean that it 
becomes an object of consciousness ? If so, it is no explanation ; 
that is the problem we are trying to understand. Nor does the 
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subject-object relation become any more intelligible. There is 
no criterion by which we can regard consciousness as subject 
and anything other than consciousness as object, and why the 
relation should not be reversed. The situation does not become 
any more clear, if the object is regarded as a cause or condition 
of cognition. In that case the sense organs, light and other 
possible conditions which make knowledge possible will have to 
be regarded as the object of knowledge—a plainly absurd issue. 
It may be urged,—well, not any and every condition of know¬ 
ledge is the object, but only that condition which is perceived 
or cognised. But it is this fact of being cognised that is the 
problem which is sought to be explained. So such explanations 
are only statements of the problem itself and arc designed, 
we are afraid, to evade the issue. But philosophers are 
desperate persons and there has been no end to their specula¬ 
tions, however absurd these may be. So there is a theory that 
holds that the object is that which l)ecomes a determinant adjec¬ 
tive of a cognition without any other relation, and the. subject is 
that which is the substantial factor of knowledge. In the cogni¬ 
tion of a table, the table is the adjectival factor and the cogni¬ 
tion or the cogniser is the substantive, and no other relation 
beyond this exists. But this, too, is a hoax. Apart from the 
question as to what will determine the necessity of one thing 
being the adjective cand another the substantive, and the question 
as to why the relation should not be quite otherwise,—the very 
formulation itself is defective. There may be cases of know¬ 
ledge where the adjectival part is not believed to be the object. 
Take for instance, the judgment—‘ the knowledge of the table is 
inherent in me.’ Here the fact of inherence is the adjective of 
the knowledge ; but it is not perceived when the know'Iedge of the 
table takes place. It is, no doubt, comprehended in the sub¬ 
sequent judgment about the knowledge, but not in the primal 
perceptual cognition of the table itself, though the fact of in¬ 
herence is a determinant adjective of the perceptual knowledge. 
If it is held that not any and every adjectival determinant can be 
6 
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the object of knowledge, but onJy that which is felt, it leaves the 
problem where it was. In other words, it does not explain any¬ 
thing. 

The failure to explain the subject-object relation need not ab¬ 
solutely disappoint us. The foregoing survey of the historical 
theories makes the conclusion irresistible that all knowledge and 
the subject-objecit relation involved in it are facts which are not 
amenable to any logical explanation. It might, however, be 
urged that the theories under review might be failures, but this 
is no argument that no other successful theory will become 
possible. This is, however, a pious hope on the part of the 
Realist and is bound to end in disappointment. TJie failure of 
the theori{!s is not diie to any intellectnal defect, but to the very 
nature of the object its(!lf. And so all theories are bound to be 
failures. We can dispose of this issue by a very simple dilemma. 
Let the relation be anything ; but it must be one which can be re¬ 
duced either to a case of identity or one of non-identity and no 
third term is possible. Knowledge and the object cannot be 
held to be identical; because it will be tantamount to the denial 
of knowledge, which means the presence of two distinct and 
different things—one knower and another known. Nor can it be 
one of non-identity either ; because not only the object in 
question but the whole world of things are non-identical with it. 
So there is nothing to determine what will be perceived and 
whatnot. If the two factors of knowledge, awareness and 
object remain absolutely distinct and different, we do not know 
how there can arise a case of knowledge at all. But this know¬ 
ledge arises and cannot be denied. So the Vedantist declares it 
to be a manifestation of the infinitely resourceful Maya, and not 
a real fact. Because reality cannot be self-contradictory, which 
the subject-object relation transpires to be. 

The only difference between the Realist and the Idealist is 
ultimately a question of intellectual attitude. Experience 
(pratiti) is regarded by both the schools as an ultimate fact, with 
this difference that the Idealist insists that this experience must 
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be a valid experience nncontradieted by logical canons or any 
other subsequent experience, whereas the Realist tries to avoid 
this issue when his fundamental position is jeopardised. The 
Idealist is a Rationalist out and out and is prepared to accept 
any situation that Reason may make inevitable, and in this no 
preconceived notion or theory stands in his way. The subject- 
object relation is a felt fact given in experience no doubt, but 
the Vedantist refuses to accept it as true, because it is fraught 
with self-contradiction. The criterion of Reality, according to 
the Vedantist, is that it must not contradict itself. And so only 
uncontradicted experience is the warrant of Truth and not any 
other. 

The nature of avuUia and its relation to Consciousness 

We think the account of the epistemology of perception will 
remain incomplete unless something is said on the nature of 
avidya. This avidya, the Vedantist is never tired of emphasi¬ 
sing, is a positive entity. In otuer words, it is not a mere 
negation of knowledge. Negation of knowledge is a judgment 
and not a simple experience and as such presupposes the pre¬ 
vious knowledge of terms. Now, negation of kiu>wledge cannot 
be a negation of all knowledge, as it is itself a case of knowledge. 
So it must be something which is not negation. Its existence 
cannot be denied, as it is directly felt in experience— ‘ I do not 

know.’ We reserve a detailed treatment of this important topic 
for the future, and it will suffice, we hope, only to indicate its 
broad characteristics. As we have said before, negation of know¬ 
ledge is not an absolute negation, as it is also a case of knowledge 
in itself. Nor can it be a negation of specific knowledge, as no 
reference to specific objects is meant or given. It is a case of 
simple affirmation of ignorance—‘I do not know,’—not that 
‘ I do not know a particular thing.* 

However may that be, a difficulty has been raised by 
Ramanuja that this experience of ignorance cannot be reconciled 
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with the fundamental iiosition of the Advaitins that it is liable 
lo destruction by knowledge, though its positive character may 
be taken for granted. Ignorance is not an eternal fixture, and 
the possibility of its destruction makes final Emancipation a 
possible event. In that case it will liave no raison d’Stre if its 
existence is antagonistic to Consciousness. Tlie Advaitin here, 
Eanianuja argues, is guilty of self-contradiction, when he says 
that ignorance is opposed to Consciousness, and still works in It® 
The Advaitin in reply points out that Ramanuja here is labouring 
under a confusion of Consciousness (silksicaitanya) and knowledge 
(vrttijilana). Though in essence knowledge is also Conscious¬ 
ness, yet it materially dilTers from It in that it is produced 
by an accredited instrument of knowledge,—^^vhereas Pure 
Consciousness is an eternal Existence. It is on the evidence of 
exiiericnce that we have to conclude that knowledge is opposed 
to and destructive of ignorance, and not unmodalised Conscious¬ 
ness. On the contrary, the latter is its very proof and founda¬ 
tion. We could have no knowledge of the existence of ignorance 
unless we were conscious of it. Suresvara very poignantly 
remarks that this is a. case of unpardonable petulance, when one 
contends that ignorance should not exist in Consciousness. Not 
only ignorance, but the whole empirical world is seen to be 
superimposed upon It. ^ 

So we see that a dilTcrence must be made between Con¬ 
sciousness and knowledge, and it is the latter that is opposed to 
ignorance. To argue that the two should be regarded as identi¬ 
cal in function, because of their essential identity, constitutes a 
case of inference, invalidated by approved knowledge (kalatyaya- 
padista hetu)—just like the inference of coldness in fire. “ 

Novv, after having indulged in this digression, which we 
thought to be absolutely necessary for a full comprehension of the 

^ “Aksama bhavatuh keynm sad’iiikatvaprakalpane | 

Kini na pasyasi sarp.saraip tatraivajrianakalpitam |] ’’—Bf. Vkr. 

I. 4.127t. 

* “Aniispaa tejoVayavI kftakatvat gha^vafc.* 
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problem, we may be permitted to revert to the old problem of 
causation as viewed by the author of the Padurthatattvanirnaya. 

The substratum consciousness by itself cannot remove 
the individual nescience, for it manifests ignorance also. 
But when reflected through the modification of the internal 
organ, the veil of ignorance is easily lifted. As wc have 
already pointed out that there can exist no relation (such as 
contact or inherence) between the object (phenomenal creations) 
and the subject consciousness ; for the subject and the object 
have one identical reality. The subject, however possesses 
independent reality ; and consequently the object is to be 
regarded as falsely superimposed on the subject.' In other words, 
the subject appears as the object, or the Ultimate Reality 
(i.e. Consciousness) is the apparent cause of the universe 

Maya, on the other hand, is the really changing cause ; 
since the insentient objects of the world are but the direct 
modifications of the non-intelligent formative cause—Maya. 

Thus according to the author of the Pudarthatattvanirnaya 
a twofold material cause of the world (Brahman—the apparent 
cause—vivartopadana and Maya—the formative cause—pariria- 
mopadana) is finally established.^ 


The Vivaram vicw—Ismra {and not Brahman)—the upadana 

The author of the Vivarapa opines that Personal God 
(Tsvara) and not the Absolute (Brahman) is the substantive 
cause.® This position of the Vivarapa is not fundamentally 
different from that of the Padarthatattvanirpaya (given above), 
inasmuch as I^vara is not represented to undei’go any consti¬ 
tutional change in the process. If we analyse the entity— 

1 CitsnkhI, N.S.S., pp. 44-47. 

s ** Atrahulj padarthatattvanirnayakarrih---brahina. inaya cety ubliayain upadanam. 

tatra brahma vivartamanataya upadanam, avidya paripamamanataya,.—S.L.S., Ben. Ed. 
p. 72. 

3 Vivara^anusaripas tu.mayai5abalam Isvararfipam eva brahma upadanam.”— 

S.L.B., p. 69. 
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Isvara (which is re{j[ardc(] as Biinhacailanud —original Conscious¬ 
ness, and not the pratibiniha —reflection, as the author of the 
Samksopasariraka thinks), we find Him to be Pure Conscious¬ 
ness associated with Maya. Only the limiting adjunct Maya 
changes into the form of the world, while Pure Consciousness 
undergoes no transformation whatsocA or, but only appears to have 
changed into the world. While Padarthatattvanirnayakara 
follows the analytical process, Vivaranakiira adopts the syntheti¬ 
cal one. 

Dr. Das Gupta's mtcrpreladon of the Virarana viev‘ 

Dr. Das Gupta, however, is of opinion that “ Pr.akasatman 
Akhancjananda and Madhava hold that Brahman in association 
with Maya, i.e., the Maya-reflected form of Brahman as Isvara 
should be regarded as the cause of th('- world-appearance. The 
world-appearance is an evolution or parinama of the Maja as 
located in Isvara, Avhereas Isvara (God) is the vivarta causal 
matter.’ ” 

We arc afraid that this position is not in consonance with 
the original position of the Yivarana. In the Vivarana the origi¬ 
nal Consciousness (Biinbacaitanya) as opposed to the reflected one 
(pratibimbacaitanya) is said to be the cause. And this ultimate 
Consciousness, as the original counterpart of reflection, is Isvara, 
i.e., Consciousness as associated with Mayii as an adjunct. 
According to the Samksepasfirlraka, the original Consciousness 
is the Pure Absolute, and its reflection in the Maya is held to be 
the Personal God or Isvara. It is the Pure Absolute that 
is held to be the substantive caiise and not Isvara, who is 
rather a productive of Mfiyii.* 

The position, therefore comes to this : 

1 Dasgupta, A Hist, of Ind. Phil., Vol. I, pp. 108-0. 

* “ Ajfianopnljitarp bimbaraitanyam Isvarah; aufa1ikaranal,Mlsar|i8kara,v.mdiiuna- 
iminapratibimbitani caitanyarp jiva. iti Vivaranakurah.’*-— Siddlianlabindii, JOO. 

“ Aiiianapratibimbitaip caitanyatn JsvaraJji; buddliiprfdibimbitani caitaDyaqj jTval.i; 
ajftuDopalutaip bimbacaitnnyaip ^iiddham iti Saipk§epuBiirirakBka.rah*’*“-*-^i>?d, 110, 
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According to the Vivarana— 

(a) Isvara, i.e.. Brahman in association with Maya (maya- 
sabalam) and not its reflection, is the Gansa Materialis ; ^ 

(b) Maya is always located in pure self-luminous Con¬ 
sciousness, and never in Isvara, who is rather a concrete whole 
having Pure Consciousness and Maya as His constituent 
factors 

(r) the entire entity Isvara is not the apparent cause ; the 
associated Mayii is the formative cause, while Consciousness 
alone appears as the world. 

According to the Samksepasarlraka— 

Pure Absolute, which is the final objective and goal of 
philosophical enquiry, is the original and is regarded as the 
cause of the world appearance. Of course, at first sight, this 
position seems to contradict the position of the Vivarana. But 
a compromise may he somehow effected, inasmuch as the 
causality attributed to Isvara is capable of being extended to 
the Pure Consciousness forming His background, the associated 
Maya serving only as an indicator (upalaksana).* 

Saniksepasanralm view—pure Brahman—the upadana 

The view of the Samksepa^rlraka thus deserves our attention 
next. In it Brahman Itself has been described as the substan¬ 
tive cause, and Maya is regarded as a cause by courtesy only 
because it serves as the medium.'* The service of Maya is 

1 “ Mayai^abalam I^vararupam eva brahma opadanam *’—S.L.S. 

“ Mayopadliinirupitabiinbatvavifli^^am sarvajnatvadiguoayuktaip ca yad Invararupaip 
brabmacaitanyam”—B.L.S.-Tlka, p. 59. 

2 “ Napi svaaruyaiHtprakat^ena vitudhyabe’jflanam ” —Vivaraija, Viz.S.S., p. 43. 
“ Svayaruprakasasyavidyaf^rayatvam upapannam ity uktam **—76W., p. 4C. 

3 “ Tsvaragatam api karanatvain tudanugatam akha^cjacaitanyaip ^akhacandramaaam 
iva talasfchatayopalaksayituip saknoti Hi tasya jfleyabrahmaiakaa^atvoktir iti S.L.S., 
p. 63. 

4 *« Saipkaepa^irlrakakrtaB tii braltraaiva upadanam, ku^asthasya kara^iatvanupa- 
pattet; maya dvarakara^am S. L. 8., pp. 75-6. " Atra Saipksepafiarlrakanusaripa^ 
kecid abu^J.—4uddham ©vopadanam '*— Ihid.^ p. 68, 
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postulated, as Pure Consciousness in and by Itself is not suscep¬ 
tible of any change, which is made possible by Maya serving as 
an auxiliary. 

Th c msenlicnce of the world : How does it come inf 

Here the question naturally arises, if Brahman alone is the 
material cause, wherefrom then does the insentience (jadata) of 
the world come in ? The ('fleet derives its characteristics from 
the material cause alone and not from any other conditions. 
But the diflicully is only apparent, as it is not at all an unusual 
occurrence that tlie elfect may derive some of its characteristics 
from even what is only a helping condition. This is seen to 
be the fact in the case of a pot produced from clay. The clay 
is made smooth and glossy by a particular process of kneading 
and these adventitious attributes arc seen to be produced in the 
pot made of such seasoned clay, though the original attributes 
of the clay cannot bo believed to bo the cause. So the world 
may derive its character of insentience from Maya, though 
it is merely a helping condition.* 

Vacaspati's view 

"Vacaspati, the author of the Bhamatl, also feels very 
strongly against calling Maya the material cause of the world. 
According tr» him. Brahman is the apparent cause of the world. 
Maya, on the other hand, is regarded as the instrumental cause 
(sahakari) only, but never as the material cause proper.* 

Vacaspati postulates two dilTerent types of MayS or Avidya.® 
The first is called the original or causal Mayii (karSnarupa), and 
the second is the totality of the memory-impressions of previous 

1 Akaranam api dvararp karje'nagaccLati S. L. S,, p. 76. The oommentator 
explains—“ akaranam api ” as “ anupadanato api S L. S.-Tika, p. 76. 

2 VacaspatimiSras tu jlvasritamajaviBaylkrlatp brahma svata eva jad^ra^rajapra- 
pancakareija vivartamanatayopadanam iti maya sahakarimatram S. L. S., p. 77. 

• “ Anirvacyavidyadvitayasacivasya prabbavato,,.**—^Bhamatl, introduoioty verse I. 
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illusions (vasana) possessed of the power of creating the appear¬ 
ance of the multifarious entities.^ These individual vasanas 
exist as potentialities in the causal Avidya, and by an inherent 
energy are actualised in the perceived illusions. The causal 
Maya is an identity existing from the beginningless time in the 
individual self. It has got a double function. In the first place, 
it functions as the repository of the vasanas; and in the second 
place, it screens the Keality from our view. 


Vacaspaii explains the insentience of the world 

The question of insentience of the world may be raised 
here also. Vacaspati thinks that the insentience of the world is 
not derived from the material cause, but is an attribute natural 
with the effect. So there is absolutely no need to bring in Maya 
as the material cause of the world to justify the insentience found 
in the product.^ 

Prof. Badhakrisbnan, however, observes in this connexion :— 
“ The insentience (jadata) of the world must be due to something 
else than Brahman pure and simple, and it is perhaps better to 
say that the world with its finite-infinite nature is to be traced 
to Brahman-may a.” ® 

A critical examination of Vacaspati’s position 

Prof. Radhakrishnan seems to think that Vacaspati has 
failed to explain the origination of the material world from Pure 

^ “ Svakarane’nirvacyayam avidyayarp Imal? suksmepa 6aktiruperia karmaviksepaka- 
vidyftvasanabliib sahavatiathanta eva...’*—-Jbtd, under I. 3. 30, N. S. Ed., p. 833, Also— 
** Eara^abhutaya layalak^ui^ayavidyaya praksargopacitena ca viksepasaip&kare^a...*'— Ibid, 
under II. 2.2, N. S. S., p. 494. 

* “ Jagaty anugataip jadyaqi na karanagunah, kintii jagata eva svabbavikam; atas 
tatsiddhaye mayaya upadanatvaip karyanugatadvarakarapatvafp va na kalpanlyam 
S. L. S. -Tika. pp. 76-77. 

^ Ind. Phil., Vol. II, pp. 662-63. In making this statement, Prof. Radhakrishnan 
seems to prefer the solution given by the author of Padarthatattvanirpaya to that of 
Vacaspati. 
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Absolute Consciousness (Brahman), and for this he believes 
that the service of a cosmic Maya, existing in Brahman, must 
necessarily be requisitioned. We, on the other hand, are 
inclined to think that Vacaspati’s explanation of the insentient 
world as an appearance over Brahman through the instrumental¬ 
ity of the twofold Maya is neither inadequate, nor logically 
inconsistent. It may, however, be and has actually been at¬ 
tacked on other grounds which we are stating below. 

Many an eminent writer of Vedanta has lent his support to 
this view of Vacaspati. Thus Acyutakrsuanandatlrtha, in his 
commentary of the Sidclhantalesasarngraha, while introducing 
the view of Vacaspati, explicitly states that the insentience of 
the world is not to be traced to its ultimate cause, but is a 
natural attribute of the product. 

This view of Vacaspati derives its final support from Bada- 
rayana himself. Because, the objection raised by the Sankhyas 
(in the ‘ Na-vilaksanatva adhikarana ’) that the effect must be 
of the same nature as the caiisa materialis —sounds consistent 
from this point of view only. According to the Bhamati, the 
cause {i. e., Brahman) is intelligent but the effect (i. c., the 
world) is non-intelligent. The objection raised by the SaAkhyas 
can, therefore, be urged against this position of the Bhamati 
with the greatest force. 

The answer given by the Bhamati is also very cogent; for 
the Bhamati states that every attribute of the product cannot 
possibly be traced to its material cause. In that case the differ¬ 
ence between the cause and the effect would be indiscernible. 
The insentience of the world, for example, is not to be de¬ 
duced from the material cause (Brahman), but is natural with 
the effect itself (the world). The Sutrakara, too, supports 
this answer in the aphorism— ‘ But it is seen,’ ^—where 

he declares that the objection of the SaAkhyas is without 
any force ; since the homogeneity of the cause and the effect is 


1 " Dr«yato tu Br. Sfl., n. 1.6. 
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not an essential condition of causality/ It is often seen that 
animate objects such as scorpions, etc., are produced from inani¬ 
mate matter such as cowdung, etc. Thus a non-intelligeut 
material cause (Maya) need not be dragged in to explain the 
insentience of the world. On the other hand, those that assume 
a non-intelligent cause merely on the ground of explaining the 
insentience of the world, would not be able to make their posi¬ 
tion consistent with that of the Sutrakara. The objections 
raised by the Sankhyas and the refutation of the same by the 
Sutrakara would be utterly meaningless from their viewpoint. 
For the reply given by the Sutrakara to the Sankhya objection 
distinctly points out that the homogeneity of the cause and the 
effect is jiot necessary at all. So it is the Bhamatl only that 
has been able to grasp the true spirit of the Brahmasutras,— 
while others, who insist on a non-intelligent cause (Maya) to 
account for the insentience in the effect, would find it extremely 
diflScult to reconcile their positions with the doctrine set forth 
by Badarayana in connexion with this topic. 

It is for this reason that Vacaspati contends that the indi¬ 
vidual self (jiva) is the locus of Maya. He finds no reason to 
associate Maya with Brahman and to trace the causality to 
Brabman-Maya, as almost other schools of Vedantic Monism 
and Qualified Monism have endeavoured. 

Other charges against Vacaspati 

According to Vacaspati, ignorance rests on the individual 
self, because all our actual experiences of ignorance are of the 
form—‘ I am ignorant ’ (aham ajnah). On an analysis of the 
judgment it is found that it is consciousness as determined by 
the ego-sense that is the locative of ignorance. There can be 
no steadfast rule that the locus and the object of covering should 

1 This principle is Adopted on all hands bj all aubschools of the Advaita system and by 
Bamanuja as well->in fact by all who have tried to refute the objection raised in this connex* 
ion by the Safikbyas. 
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be self-identical. Ignorance situated in jiva, therefore, can 
easily cover Brahman as its object, though the latter is distinct 
and different from the former (of course, from the empirical stand¬ 
point, where alone the question of covering by ignorance can rise 
at all). The authors of the Vivarapa and the Sarnksepa^arTraka, 
however, controvert this view saying that Brahman must be 
the locus and object of Maya, since there is no incompatibility 
in the object and the substratum of a covering being identical 
and coincident. This is seen to be the fact in the case of 
external darkness. Darkness covers the very place in which it 
exists, and avidya or ignorance is nothing but internal darkness 
and should have the same incidence. But Vacaspati contends 
that just as in ordinary illusions, the individual ignorance located 
in jIva covers up the consciousness particularised by the shell 
which is situated outside, so in the case of the original ultimate 
Avidya, too, the object and the locus should be different. 

The entire dispute turns on the interpretation of the com¬ 
mon experience of ignorace expressed in the proposition— ‘ I am 
ignorant.’ Vacaspati, we have pointed out, holds that the subject 
of ignorance is not unqualified Consciousness, but consciousness 
as determined and delimited by the ego-sense (ahantavi si stain 
caitanyam). Ignorance is seen to be predicated of this limited 
consciousness or self. It will be wrong to hold, Vacaspati con¬ 
tends, that ignorance is predicated of Consciousness pure and 
simple. Because this interpretation runs counter to the unmis¬ 
takable evidence of experience. Prakfisatman, however, does 
not accept the analysis of the illusory experience as offered by 
Vacaspati. He holds that the predicate in the judgment—‘I am 
ignorant ’—^is not ignorance only, but also the ego-sense. The 
two adjectives ‘ignorance’ and ‘ego-sense’ are simultaneously 
predicated of Pure Consciousness as the subject and the judg¬ 
ment follows as a matter of course (‘Ekatra dvayamitiritya jaya- 
manam visis^ajnanam’). Madhava, however, tries to reconcile the 
view of Vacaspati with that of the Vivarapa. He thinks that the 
difference between the two views is not fundamental. Though 
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the individualised consciousness as jiva is regarded as the sub¬ 
stratum of ignorance, still the real locus is Pure Consciousness 
which forms the background of the jivahood. Acyutakrs^ananda 
also lends support to this view. He says that Consciousness is 
the locus of ignorance and the individuality of the jlva only 
serves to determine the incidence of ignorance and certainly does 
not enter as a factor into the locus of ignorance.* So there is 
ultimately no difference between the two schools in the matter 
of Consciousness alone being the locus of ignorance. There is, 
however, a very material difference, viz., that 'S'acaspati does 
not subscribe to the existence of one cosmic ignorance or Mayjl 
existing outside the individuated selves as an adjunct of the 
Absolute,—w'hich is the position of the Vivarana. The result 
is that Personal God becomes a matter of individual illusion and 
thus has no independent existence outside the individual minds. 
He becomes as much a product of individual ignorance as the 
phenomenal world—an apparent anomaly in which we have a 
man-made God instead of a God-made man,—the protests of 
Kalpataru notwithstanding. 

Now, it has been urged against Vacaspati’s conception of 
avidyS as residing only in the individual selves, the fallacy of 
logical ‘ see-saw ’ (anyonya^raya) or mutual dependence. Vacas- 
pati thinks avidya is responsible for the defects of ignorance and 
as these cannot be conceived to exist in the Absolute, avidya is 
incompatible with It. Its existence in the individual is, however, 
indisputable; so the individual self is regarded as its locus. But 
here also a difficulty arises. There is no denying the fact that 
Brahman is the only Reality and the existence of the multiform 
world and the multiplicity of jivas or individuals is a false appear¬ 
ance due to the influence of avidya. So avidya must have a 
prior existence in order that the existence of jivas may be 
possible. Avidya is the cause of individuation and to make this 
avidya dependent upon individuated selves is to put the cart 

1 GinmStrftdritam ajfiaDaip jlvapaksap&bitTat ilya4riiam Hcyate Vivarapaprameya- 
Baipgraha. 
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before the horse. Individual selves are dependent upon avidya ; 
and to make this avidya, again, dependent upon the individuals 
for its very existence and functioning, is clearly a case of arguing 
in a vicious circle. 

Followers of Vacaspati contend in reply that there is a case 
of reciprocal dependence in the very connotation of jiva. But 
this reciprocity does not involve any logical absurdity. Only 
those cases of reciprocity are vicious which make the independent 
origination or cognition of the things in reciprocal relation an 
impossibility. In other words, where a particular thing A can 
come into existence in dependence upon another thing B, and 
this B, again, is supposed to owe its existence to A, or the cogni¬ 
tion of A is made possible by B and the cognition of B by that of 
A ,—it gives rise to a logical fallacy. The implication is that 
this fallacy arises where the relation in question is one of 
causality. But in the present case, the relation of avidya, and the 
individual is not one of causality, but one of co-existence. And 
such co-existence of two factors, though mutually determined is 
not logically absurd, as it is attested in uncontradicted experience. 
To take a concrete example, there is such mutual dependence 
between a thing being a substance and being a substratum of 
attributes. Now, the possession of attributes determines a thing 
to be a thing and vice versa. Or, as in a triangle, the attributes 
of triangularity and threcsidedness are found to be co-existent and 
mutually determined without any question of priority or posterity. 
But this is not open to logical objection, as the relation, though 
one of mutual implication, is not one of causality. The existence 
of one is not brought about by the existence of another as a condi¬ 
tion precedent. The two factors are co-existent as a matter of 
logical necessity. Had this relation been one between an ante¬ 
cedent and a consequent, it would have been a case of logical see¬ 
saw. The existence of the individual implies the existence of 
avidya, and this implication is logical and not causal. The two 
factors are really aspects of the same thing, involved by an 
equal logical necessity in the very meaning of it. Avidya and 
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individuality are thus two co-existent facts logically involved in a 
self-identical situation, and no question of priority or posterity, 
therefore, arises. 

Another objection is advanced against the position of Vacas- 
pati regarding the causality of Brahman. Now, Brahman is 
regarded as the substantive cause of the world-appearance by all 
schools of SaAkara Vedanta, and this is held to be possible by 
the existence of a quasi-real principle, viz., Maya in and upon 
Brahman. In fact, as we have made it clear, the world is but 
the effect of Mays, and is regarded as the effect of Brahman 
because Maya and Brahman are co-associated. According to 
Vacaspati, Maya or avidya exists in jiva, and so the world as the 
effect of this avidya should be regarded as the effect of jiva- 
cum-maya. 

But this will be in direct opposition to the accepted position 
of Vedanta. Vacaspati in reply contends that the location of 
Maya is immaterial. It is the substratum of the world-appear¬ 
ance that should be regarded as the material cause. Maya, 
though located in jiva, operates upon the substratum or Brahman 
and focuses the world-appearance upon It. Vacaspati thus suc¬ 
ceeds in bringing his position into line with the accepted doctrine 
of the causality of Brahman ; but that has been possible only by 
virtue of a forced interpretation of the concept of material 
causality (upftdanata). A material cause is defined as not only the 
substratum of the effect, but one that is possessed of productive 
eflQciency. In Vacaspati’s view, the productive eflSciency cannot 
be predicated of Brahman. So one important factor is lacking. 
In this view, moreover, we are left no means or criterion by which 
to distinguish between what should be a material cause proper and 
a mere locus. For example, the ground surface, on which a 
table rests, is a mere locus and not the cause. But in VSeas- 
pati’s interpretation, the locus should be regarded as the material 
cause which is absurd.^ 

1 Compare and contrast the position of Vijnanabhik^u who advocates the doctrine of 
locative causation (vtde, Chap. V). 
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And the fatal objection is that Vacaspati reduces Vedanta 
Philosophy to pure Subjectivism, and Solipsism is but one step 
farther from it. The objective world may have an ontological 
foundation in Brahman which rather serves as the silver screen of 
the cinema show, but it has no extra-subjective status. For con¬ 
sistency’s sake, Vacaspati cannot believe in the existence of the 
world when the individual ceases to perceive it ,—“Gessante 
causa cessat effectus ' ’—the cause having ceased to act, the effect 
ceases also. Belief in the existence of other thinking subjects 
does not improve matters. This would at most make the world 
inter-subjectivc, and so far as the objectivity of the world and 
its independent laws of existence and function are concerned, it 
is only a blank. The Idealism of Vacaspati is perilously near 
to the Subjective Idealism of the Vijiianavadins and of Berkeley 
and is thus exposed to all the consequences of their philosophy. 
It should, however, be noted in fairness to Vacaspati that his 
metaphysics is entirely different from the metaphysics of the 
Buddhists and of Berkeley in more than one fundamental respect. 
To be brief, Vacaspati is a Monist; the individual selves are a 
creation of eternal avidya and they have no independent existence 
and are ultimately merged in the Absolute ; whereas the Subjecti¬ 
vistic schools maintain the existence of a plurality of selves. 
Another momentous difference from the Buddhistic Idealism 
lies in the nature of the objective world. Though according to 
Vacaspati the world is but a manifestation of avidya inherent 
in the individual, this manifestation is made possible only be¬ 
cause the Absolute serves as its background. In the Buddhist 
account, the world is but an unfounded illusion. Vacasnati, 
therefore, insists that though a creation of the individual’s 
ignorance, the world-appearance should be affiliated to the 
Absolute Consciousness as its cause, as it cannot emerge without 
such a substratum.^ The individual and his ignorance rather 

1 C/. Niradhif^banavibhranter abbavad atinano'stita I 
gunyasyapi aaaak^itvad anjatba Doktir asya te li ** 

—PaficadatfT, VI. 76, 
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serve as an occasion and as a condition only ; but the world-appear¬ 
ance becomes possible only because it is supported on the 
Absolute. It would have been a purely subjective creation, if, 
the world could come into existence without the assistance of the 
substratum. The causality of Brahman, therefore stands un¬ 
shaken, as without it the individual avidya or vdsanas are 
absolutely impotent to bring the world into existence.' 

Before bringing this review of Vacaspati’s philosophy to a 
conclusion, we feel it imperative in view of the paramount 
position it occupies in the history of Vedanta that we should 
go deeper into the meaning of material causation. Of course, 
Isvara, i.e., Brahman, endowed with a cosmic Energy in the 
shape of Maya, is regarded as the material cause of the world in 
other schools of Monistic Vedanta, pre-eminently the Vivarana 
school. And this conception of Brahman as creating the world 
from Its own Self serving at the same time as its background, 
makes the causality of Brahman more intelligible to our under¬ 
standing than the conception of Brahman acting only as its 
substratum, as Vacaspati maintains. But though this interpre¬ 
tation holds good of personalised Brahman, it is absolutely in¬ 
applicable with regard to the Impersonal Absolute. The Vivaraua 
cannot deny the causality of the Impersonal Absolute. But this 
causality can be possible only in the sense of Its merely being the 
substratum of the world-appearance. If it is maintained, as is 
really done by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhantalesasamgraha, 
that Impersonal Absolute, divested of all relation with the cosmic 
Energy, is not yet an accomplished fact, but would emerge only 
after the exhaustion of the world-process with the emancipation 
of all the individual jfvas,—the view would be open to the 
charge of another extremism. Vacaspati may be ridiculed for 
making Personal God contingent upon the individual; but the 
other view makes the situation worse in making the Impersonal 
Absolute a future contingency. In other words. Brahman, 

I Bbfimati, ander Jagadvacitva adhikara^a—Br, Sd, I. 4. 16-18. 
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according to this view, would be an imperfect, rather a less perfect, 
Being than the Impersonal Asolute, whom alone we can conceive 
as the most perfect existence. Had the Personal God been a 
perfect existence we would have no warrant to postulate the 
existence of another Ultimate Impersonal Absolute. 

KaJ'pataru’s support to Vacaspati's position 

Amalananda, the author of the Kalpataru, in his endeavour 
to save Vacaspati from the charge of Subjective Idealism, seeks to 
dispose of the theory of the conjunct causality of the jlva-cum- 
maya ; ^ and in doing so he evidently takes his stand on the theory 
of many souls (Anekajivavada) and not on the theory of one single 
soul (Ekajivavada). 

In order to do full justice to the view mentioned above, we 
must first possess some acquaintance with the outline of the 
doctrine of one soul. According to this theory, the individual 
soul has three states of existence : 

(a) The real jiva (paramarlhika)—which is Pure Conscious¬ 
ness, destitute of all adjuncts. 

(b) The empirical jiva (vyavaharika)—which is consciousness 
limited by the adjunct avidya—only one in number. 

(c) The illusory jiva (pratibhasika). These are mere 
semblances of individuals—reflections or limitations of the em¬ 
pirical jivas in or by the internal organ. All the creatures of this 
world are, therefore, pratibhasika jivas. 

The empirical jiva of this view can be equated with 
Isvara of the Vivarana. As according to the latter work. Perso¬ 
nal God is the substantive cause, so here the empirical jiva (i.c., 

1 “ Yaj ja'Tatkartj-tvam avagatarp taaya ca Brahmapo’nyatrasambbavad ity arthal^. 

Jagatkartrlvam anyatra BrahmaDo neti ghiisyati i 
Vacaspatav iipfijaoibham analocyocire pare II 
—' Jlvaj jajfie jagat sarvam sakarapam iti bruvan I 
K^ipan samanvayaip jive na leje Vakpati^ katbam P * H iti *’ 

Adbi^^banaip hi Brahma na jlvab. Adhlftbane ca aamanvaya ity anavadyam.'*— 
Kalpataru, N. S. Ed., pp. 403.11. 
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its substratum consciousness) appears to undergo the change^ 
while the limiting adjunct Maya is the real material cause. 

So we see that if the theory of one soul is resorted to, the 
attempt made by the author of the Kalpataru to save Vacaspati 
from the charge of Subjectivism, becomes futile. Even if the 
theory of many souls is adhered to, the charge of pure Subjecti¬ 
vism may somehow be subjected to the criticism put forward by 
the author of the Kalpataru. But ultimately the causality of 
Brahman is reduced only to a question of Its being the substra¬ 
tum or background of the world-appearance. And hence our 
criticism of Vacaspati stands unshaken, for all practical purposes. 

The view of the Siddhdntaninldavali: Brahman—no 
upadana at all: Maya—the only material cause 

The author of the Siddhantamuktavali resents the very idea 
of attributing any kind of causal relation to Brahman, and 
affirms that MSya alone is the material cause. Brahman is 
really no substantive cause at all. When Brahman is screened 
by Maya, it becomes extremely difficult to differentiate the one 
from the other ; and so Brahman is popularly recognised as the 
substantive cause.^ The material causality attributed to 
Brahman is, therefore, only secondary, as It is the locus of Maya 
which is the real material cause of the world. This view, how¬ 
ever, is closely analogous to the position of Vacaspati, as both 
are agreed on the question of Brahman serving as the substratum 
of the world-appearance. There is, however, a difference with 
regard to the relation of Maya, which is an adjunct of Brahman 
in the Siddhantamuktavali, whereas Brahman is only the object 
according to Vacaspati. Another difference lies in the nature 
of Maya, which is an adjunct of individuals in Vacaspati’s view, 
whereas in the Siddhantamuktavali it is an adjunct of Brahman, 

^ ** Siddhantamukt&vallkftaB tu...mayap4aktir eva apadftnam, naBrahma...jagadiipadana* 
may&dhi^tbanatvena upacardd upadanam.** 8. L. 8., p. 73« 
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and so cosmic in character. But the most fundamental difference 
seems to be that Brahman is here regarded as the substratum of 
the world-appearance only through the medium of MayS, where¬ 
as in Vacaspati’s view It is directly the substratum, the Maya 
having no Iocais standi in Brahman, being only an adjunct of the 
individual self. The consequence becomes a serious difference 
in outlook—Brahman is the real cause, being the immediate 
substratum according to Vacaspati. But the causality of Brah¬ 
man, according to the Siddhantamuktavall is only metaphorical 
and secondary, as it places the entire emphasis on the causality 
of Maya. 

The author of the Muktavall seems to take his stand on the 
Vartika of Suresvara,^ whose view the author of the Advaita- 
brahmasiddhi puts very clearly in the following manner : 

‘ It is true that Brahman is not the cause ; but It has been 
called the cause by mere courtesy ; because It is the substratum 
of Ma>a, which is really the material cause of the world.* 

These thinkers seem to feel that causality is a category that 
can be applied to relative order only and cannot be attributed 
to Brahman the Absolute. 


^ “ Asya dvaitcDdrajalasya yad upadanakaranam I — 

Ajfianaip, tad upa^ritya Brahma karaisiam isyate li 

—Br. Var., L 4. 871. 

^ “.Japratkara^adhisthanatvena karapalvopacarat; tad uktam*« 

Brahmajfianaj jagajjanma BrahmaQo'karanatvatab I 
Adhis^hanatTamatre^a karanaip Brahma glyate il ** 

—AdYBitabrahmaaiddhi, Bib. lDd.»p. 177. 




CHAPTER IV 

The Doctrine of Emancipation attendant on the 
Doctrine of Causation 

The question of individual release : The attainment of the 
state of lhara—Appaya Dlksita's view 

It would not be altogether irrelevant, we think, to refer to 
the interesting theory of Appaya Diksita (which we have already 
hinted at while reviewing Vacaspati’s position), which he has 
been at great pains to establish in the concluding pages of the 
Siddhantalesasamgraha. Appaya Diksita maintains that Isvara 
or qualified Brahman is virtually the only ultimate Reality exist¬ 
ing up till now and the Transcendental Absolute (Nirgupa Brah¬ 
man) is yet an abstraction. So the problem of causality has 
absolutely no reference to this Transcendental Entity and can be 
explained only by reference to this Personal God. The Imper¬ 
sonal Absolute, though not an object of pious hope is, however, 
to all intents and purposes, simply non-existent. Appaya 
Dlk?ita, however, holds out an assurance that the Transcenden¬ 
tal Absolute will emerge after the exhaustion of the world-process 
with the redemption of all personal selves.^ So long, however, 
a single soul is in bondage, the Rulership of the Personal 
God will continue. This theory is too closely analogous to 
the theory of Alexander, the famous English Philosopher, 
who in his ‘ Space, Time and Deity ‘ maintains the thesis 
that God is not yet in being, but will emerge after the perfection 

^ '* Pratibimbo bimbastbanlya livara^, ubhayanusyatatp ^addhacaitanyam iti 

pak9e ta moktasya y&vat aarvamukti sarvajfiatvaBarvakartitYasarveitvaratvaaatyakamatTa- 
diga^aparamedvarabhftvftpattir ifiyate—B. L. 8., pp. 514-15. 
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of the world-process. Alexander, however, does not believe 
in the present Rulership of Personal God like Appaya Glk^ita. 
However may that be, Appaya Diksita maintains consistently 
with his theory that the emancipated individual soul finds its 
unity with the Personal God and not with the Impersonal 
Absolute, which is yet a potential existence. We shall not go 
into a detailed examination of the aphorisms and other texts on 
which he bases his precious theory. It may only suflQce to 
say that tho.se aphorisms and texts are capable of an altogether 
different interpretation with equal if not greater consistency, as 
has been actually done by Acyutakrsi^iananda, the commentator 
of Appaya Diksita himself. It should be noted in this connection 
that Appaya Diksita seems to follow the position of the Vivarana 
ill believing that Personal God is only the prototypal Conscious¬ 
ness (Bimbacaitanya) and that there exists an infinite plurality 
of souls. We have, however, very honest doubts whether the 
position adopted by Appaya Diksita can be realty fathered upon 
the author of the Vivarana. It is hard for us to resist the im¬ 
pression that Appaya Diksita in this matter has been very pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the Saivadvaita Philosophy of which also 
he was a celebrated exponent.^ 

Apart from the merits of his logical interpretation of the 
texts, this curious theory of Appaya Diksita leads to certain 
logical difficulties. In the first place, it involves an invidious 
distinction in the nature of Salvation attained by the different 
individuals in course of time. The Emancipation of the last 
individual will consist in establshing complete identity with the 
Transcendental Absolute, and salvation of his predecessors will 
be only an enjoyment of the sovereign rights and prerogatives of 
the Personal God, identified as they will be with the Personal 
Deity in the state of liberation. Another objection follows as a 
corollary from this position. The individuals will be emancipated 

1 Our conjecture is confirmed by & reference to the Sivadvaitanir^iaya, sections 
3.2351 to 3.2356,—quoted in * The Bhamati Catussfitrl * (T. P. H. Oriental Series)— 

Introduction, p. xlvi. 
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in succession and not all at once, and so the period of 
their Isvarahood will vary in length of time. The earliest of 
them will have to pass the greatest length of time in Isvarahood, 
and the penultimate individual will have the shortest enjoyment 
of this exalted position. Again, if the position that the emanci¬ 
pated soul becomes identified with Personal Godhead, is accepted, 
it will be open to damaging objections. It is the special prero¬ 
gative of Is'vara that He can assume any number of incarnated 
forms to satisfy the demands of His worshippers. The emanci¬ 
pated soul having no independent status apart from that of 
Isvara, will then be subject to this contingency which is, how¬ 
ever, expressly prohibited in the Upanisads. The emancipated 
soul has no association with a body, and as such is free from 
both pleasure and pain. It may, however, be maintained that 
such incarnations are only illusory creations and as such do not 
become a source of worry. Even if it is so amended it will go 
against the verdict of logic and scriptural texts alike. The 
Upanisad denies the subject-object relation in the state of Pure 
Consciousness attained by an emancipated soul.^ 

The entire issue can be clinched by the following dilemma : 

Does the emancipated individual feel his continuity with 
his previous unblessed condition or not ? The first alternative 
is impossible; because the emancipated individual has lost all 
touch with his previous existence along with the disappearance of 
his individualising upadhis. The individualisation was the result 
of those limitations (upadhis) and the historic continuity of 
personal identity is possible so long as the conditions responsible 
for personalisation persist. The emancipated self has lost all 
relation with his past history along with the loss of his person¬ 
ality. The second alternative that the emancipated self does not 
recognise his identity with his previous condition of bondage 
virtually amounts to an admission of failure. This would mean 
that the emancipated soul will remain ignorant of his past 


It 


* “ Yatia tyaaya sarvam itmaivabhSt tat kena kaqi paiyat. 


Br. Up. IV. B. 16. 
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history and so will not share the Omniscience of Godhood. In 
other words, the emancipated soul will be identified with God 
only so far as His essential nature as Pure Unqualified Conscious¬ 
ness is concerned. In that case, the emancipated condition will 
be in no way different from the individual’s identity with Pure 
Consciousness, which is the position of those who maintain that 
in emancipation the individual becomes one with the Transcen¬ 
dental Absolute, which is above the condition of I^varahood. 

About the contention of Appaya Dlk^ita that his theory of 
Emancipation represents the position of SaAkara himself, it will 
be sufficient, we hope, only to note that Sankara emphatically 
denies all distinctions and gradations in the state of Final Salva¬ 
tion, attained by the saving Knowledge of the identity of 
Brahman and the individual. Gradations there are only in those 
relative forms of salvation which are open to the worshippers 
of Personal Godhood (Saguna-Brahmopasana). But such distinc¬ 
tions are absolutely absurd with regard to the individual who 
has received the Supreme Illumination. The contentions of 
Appaya Diksita, therefore, lack consistency and logic alike. It 
may tickle the philosophic imagination as an ingenious curiosity, 
but it cannot give the metaphysical satisfaction which all our 
aspirations demand. Perhaps the Saiva influence is responsible 
for this aberration on the part of so profound a Philosopher as 
Appaya Diksita was. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. We are going to take this point for a fuller 
discussion. 

Badaraya^a's views about the nature of Final Release 

Let us examine Badarayana’s views about the nature of 
Final Emancipation. He quotes two opinions of Jaimini ‘ 

^ Brahme^a Jaiminir upaDya8adibhya];t'*^Br. SA., IV. 4. which may be tran* 
slated as— 

** By (a nature) like that of Brahman (the soul manifeats itaelf); (thus) Jaimini (opines): 
on aooount of reference and the reet/' 
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and of Audulomi,’ the former holding that the jiva becomes in¬ 
vested with the highest attributes belonging to Isvara, and the 
latter, on the contrary, maintaining that it is a state of Pure 
Consciousness unqualified by any attributes which are purely 
fictitious. Each of the two Masters (Acaryas), however, regards 
the views of the other to be absolutely incompatible with his 
own. If the jIva takes the form of Brahman (endowed with the 
exalted qualities), it cannot be Pure Consciousness at the same 
time ; and if it becomes Pure Consciousness, it cannot possess 
any qualities. Badarayana comes forward with the olive 
branch in his hand and effects an easy compromise between the 
two extreme views of -Taimini and Audulomi. He regards that 
the exalted qualities are not purely fictitious, but are superim¬ 
posed on the Absolute by the individuated selves as a matter of 
religious necessity. Audulomi declines to accept this position, 
since according to him Pure Consciousness can never be the 
substratum of ignorance,—the two (Consciousness and ignorance) 
being by their very nature opposed to each other. Now, to come 
to the point, we may very naturally ask how Badarayana recon¬ 
ciles these two conflicting views. BadarSyana assures us tliat 
Pure Consciousness can be accepted as the substratum of igno¬ 
rance, inasmuch as it is the consciousness as reflected in vrtli 
only that is opposed to ignorance, but not so the Pure Con¬ 
sciousness, as we have already shown. 

Difference between Appaya Dlk^ita and Ramanuja regarding 
the question of individual release 

Thus we find that both Appaya Diksita and Ramanuja hold 
that the attainment of the state of Isvara is the state of indivi¬ 
dual release. While the former is of opinion that all the exalted 

1 *• Oititanmiitre^a tadafcmakatvad ity Andulomih Br. Su. IV. 4. 6.—“ By the sole 
nature of intelligence (the soul manifestB itself), as that is its Self ; thus Audulomi (opines)/ 

2 Evam apy upanyasat purvabhavad avirodhaip BadarayaQa^ *’—Br. Su. IV. 4. T— 
“ Thus also, on account of the existence of the former (qualities), (admitted) owing to 
reference and so on, there is absence of contradiction, (as) Badarayana (thinks).*’ 
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qualities (including even the power to create and dissolve the 
universe) accrue to him in this state, since the individual 
soul then attains the state of Brahman endowed with all the 
exalted qualities (wde the view of Jairaini),—the latter differs 
from him in stating that the released soul exists inseparably 
connected withlsvara (as a part of His Body) and possesses all His 
qualities excepting the special prerogative of creating and destroy¬ 
ing the universe. Thus while Ramanuja takes the aphorism— 

“ With the exception of world-business (the released possess 
all lordly power), (the Lord) being the topic (where world- 
business is referred to), and the souls not being near (to such 
business),” '—to refer to the state of Ultirnatel Release,—-Appaya 
Dlk§ita, in conformity with Sankara’s position, insists that the 
limitations spoken of have reference to the state of relative 
liberation (i.c., attainment of Isvarahood together with the 
internal organ) invariably attained by the worshippers of the 
qualified Brahman, as Sankara himself has explicitly stated.^ 
The question of Final Release, according to Sankara, is discussed 
in the aphorisms—Br. Sii. IV. 4. 1-7; and he further thinks 
that the topic of the prohibition of the world-business (Br. Su. 
IV. 4. 17) has no connection with it, since the latter topic deals 
with the question of a lower order of release (saguna-mukti) 
only. 


Which o/ these two views retains the spirit of Jaimini ? 

As regards the question, whether the released soul, accord¬ 
ing to Jaimini, will possess all the qualities of Brahman (attribut¬ 
ed to It on account of Its as.sociation with Maya), Appaya 


^ “ Jagadvyaparavarjaip prakara^ad asannihitatvac ca”—Br. Su. IV. 4.17. 

® Ya sagfu^aBrahuiopadeaiit sahaiva iiianaaa r^varasajujyaiti vrajantii kiip te^aip 

niravagraham aii^varyaip bhavati, ahosvit savagrahain iti aaipaayab.evam prapte pajhati 

—jagadvyaparavarjfiiD iti.Sau Bh. under Br. Su. IV. 4. 17. 
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Diksita thinks that tliere is no positive proof Ifiat Jairaini seeks 
to exclude a few special prerogatives (such as those of Creator- 
ship, etc.,) from accruing to the released soul. Tliat this is 
the opinion of Badaraya^a admits of no doubt. Ramanuja, 
however, seeks to father the doctrine of limitations in salvation 
upon Jaimini also. For this he takes the particular Sutra 
(IV. 4.17) out of its context and reads it with the Sutra dealing 
with Jaimini’s view. But this is an altogether unwarranted 
procedure, as it is obvious that the Siitra (IV. 4.17) opens a 
different discourse, and he will be a bold man who will read in 
it a backward reference. If this had been the intention of 
Badarayana himself, he could have easily read the Sutra in 
question in the context of Jaimini’s view.’ 

To conclude, we find that the Sutrakara is fully in favour 
with the Advaita position that Brahman, as the substratum 
of Mayii, is the substantive cause of the world; and that the 
identity of the individual self with the Impersonal Absolute is 
the state of Ultimate Release, though the Isvarahood may be 
ascribed to it by the rest of the jivas in bondage. But we should 
advert to the necessity of caution in this connection. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. It is rather in the nature of a concession to weaker 
souls who cannot receive the highest Spiritual Illumination. 
The theistic bias of Ramanuja is responsible for the confusion 
of a religious issue with a purely philosophical one. Personal 
Godhead has its necessity no doubt, and its justification in what 

^ Here Tbibaui questions in bis * Introduction to the Translation of Sankara's commen¬ 
tary’ (S. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. xix) on the Brahmasutras that if BSdaraya^ia cites Jaimini 
and Au^ulomi as bis authority on this topic, why does S^abkara represent him as criticising 
their views elsewhere (f.e., in the Sutras—I. 4. 21, IV. 3.12 etc.)? The reply of the Advai- 
tins to the above query would be that even if a portion of one doctrine be supported in one 
context, other portions of the same doctrine may be repudiated by the same author elsewhere 
in a different context. There can be no binding rule that because Badarayana has given a 
partial support to Jaimiui’s view in one of his Sutras (i.e.. TV. 4. 5), he should have to stick 
to this support of Jaimini regarding other topics also. It is for this reason that we find 
Jaimini’s views refuted in several of Badarayana’s Sutras (viz.. Ill 2. 40; HI, 4, 2; IH. 

4. 18; etc.). To be precise, even in the present context, Badarayana does not subscribe to 
the position of Jaimini or Aujiulomi, but holds that they contain only half truths. 
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has been called by Kant “Practical Reason," though in “Pure 
Reason" it has no raison d’Stre. Safikara’s logical mind has 
never allowed him to confound these two issues, which the 
muddled logic of Theists has failed to keep apart. 


Different types and stages of Emancipation in Sanhara’s 
school of Vedanta 

The conception of Emancipation can be broadly classified 
under two heads,—regard being had to the question of ways 
and means: 

(a) In the first place, the relative forms of emancipation 
which are attained by means of devotion to Personal (lodhead. 

(h) Secondly, the form of Emancipation achieved by trans- 
empirical Knowledge. 

The first kind is again capable of being subdivided into three 
different types of salvation, the variations arising from the nature 
of the object of M'orship : 

(a) In the first place, there are worshippers of Hiranya- 
garbha, the Demiurge, occupying a low'er status than the 
Supreme Creator Isvara. The powers of this Demiurge are 
rather of a delegated nature, and in the hierarchy of created 
beings, he is regarded as the first-born and the most exalted 
person. Now those who successfully follow the path of his 
worship, as prescribed in the Upanisads, are translated into the 
abode of Hiranyagarbha by a graduated course of journey through 
a hierarchy of blessed worlds as detailed in the Upanisads. Now, 
the question arises whether these blessed souls who reach the 
highest heaven are liable to a reversion to the cycle of trans¬ 
migration. The answ'er to this question is not found on the 
surface. There is of course a definite statement of Badar&yana, 
based on the text of the Upanisads that these blessed souls reach 
their final union with the Highest Absolute after the cessation 
of the particular cycle of creation along with Hiranyagarhha 
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when his term of office expires.^ But Anandagiri explicitly 
states that this holds good in the case of those spirits who worship 
the Highest Personal God, technically called the Causal Brahman 
(Karana Brahman), in and through His manifestation as the 
Hiranyagarbha, technically known as the Effected Absolute 
(Karya Brahman). 

(h) Those who worship only Hiranyagarbha without any 
reference to his Causal Background in IiJivara are, however, liable 
to revert to the world-order after the cessation of the existing 
cycle of creation.^ Tliis state of blessed existence cannot be 
strictly speaking called ‘ salvation ’ in any sense. It is practi¬ 
cally on a par with the periodic residence in lower heavens 
attained by the worshippers of the particular rulers of these 
minor regions. The reason for this difference of fate lies in the 
fact that Ultimate Salvation can be achieved only through the 
Supreme Knowledge of the identity of the self with the Absolute. 
Now, the worshipper of Isvara under the form of Hiranyagarbha 
has reached a state of spiritual progress which makes the dawn 
of the saving Knowledge a matter of natural sequence,—while 
his less blessed companions revert to the world-order for their 
spiritual deficiency, and failure to realise the unity of Hirapya- 
garbha with l^vara. 

(c) There is another category of blessed souls who worship 
the Highest Personal God directly and without reference to His 
lower forms of manifestation. Now, these persons, according to 
SaAkara, find union (though not oneness) with Isvara, and as a 
consequence equally share with Him in all His glories and 
blessedness, except the special prerogative of the world-business 
(t.e., creation and the like), which exclusively belongs to l^vara.® 
Now, though it is the highest station in an individual’s life, 

1 Karyatyaje tadadbyak$e;ia sahatat^ param abhidhanat On the passing away 
of the effected (world of Brahman) (the souls go) together with the ruler of that (world) to 
what is higher than that; on account of scriptural declaration, ’—Br. Su,, IV. 3.10. 

* “ Imam iti vi^eganat anavyttir asmin kalpe. Kalpantare tvavrttir iti sneyate 
li^nandagiri, Ch. Up. Bh,-Tlka, IV. 16. 6. A.S.8., pp, 236-37. 

3 Jagadvyaparavarjaip prakara^ad asannihitatvao ca 1V« 4. 17. 
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consistent with the manifestation of his individuality, it is not 
the supremest form of Salvation, which is possible only in the 
merger of the individual into the Absolute Impersonal God. 
This Supreme Salvation is open only to those who have received 
the highest Spiritual Light and realised their unqualified unity 
with the Absolute. But the worshippers of Personal Godhead 
have got this privilege that they will reach beatitude in Pinal 
Release as a matter of course.’ They have not to pass through 
the different heavens (which serve as different stations on the 
way to the w'orld of Hiranyagarbha) like the worshippers of 
Hiranyagarbha, and also they are not limited within the juris¬ 
diction of Hiranyagarbha, and are not in any way dependent 
upon the fate of Hiranyagarbha for their release. So the 
worshippers of Isvara reach a level of existence much higher and 
much more perfect than those of Hirapyagarbha. But still it 
is a lower state of perfection in compari.son with the Final 
Release which means absolute identity with Unqualified Brahman 
in whom Maya the principle of limitation has no existence 
at all. 

We have fully discussed the theory of Salvation propounded 
by Appaya Diksita, and we have found that according to him the 
highest form of practical salvation is the attainment of unqualified 
identity with Personal Godhead. And the Supremest State of Sal¬ 
vation implied in the identity with Impersonal Absolute is not 
within the access of individuals so long as the world-order is not 
exhausted. This Final Release can be reached only with the 
Emancipation of the last individual self. We have already sub¬ 
jected this theory to a critical examination and found it to be 
riddled with inconsistencies. But the most damaging drawback 
of this theory is that it makes the attainment of the Highest 
Salvation a mere matter of chance over which neither Is'vara nor, 
for that matter, the individual self identified with Him, has any 

I “ SarayagdaHanavidhvastatarnasani tu nityaaiddhanirvanaparayai.Junaip siddbaivRna. 
vrttilj. Tada^rayeijaiva hi Bagugasara^tanani apy anavrttisiildhir iti ” -gjui. Bh. under 
the Sutra—" Auavfttib dabdfid anavfttil^ 4abd&t ’*—Br. Su. IV. 4. 22. 
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ontrol. The last soul is the luckiest of all ; because, he reaches 
the Highest Salvation instantaneously, and he owes his good 
fortune to mere accident. 

This attainment of unqualified Isvaraliood, Appaya Diksita 
thinks, is accessible only to those who have received the highest 
Spiritual Illumination. About the saguna worshippers of I^vara, 
he is in thorou<<h agreement with SaAkara that their salvation 
consists in the attainment of the glories and powers of God minus 
His Cosmic Activities.’ 

Thus it is evident that the aphorism— 

“ And on account of the indications of equality of enjoyment 
only,” *- 

refer to a lower form of relative salvation only and not to the 
Supremest Form of Fjmancipalion ; because, the individual soul, 
in the state of Ultimate Release, does not retain its character as 
a knowing subject. The knowledge of self (ahambuddhi) dis¬ 
appears, since the limiting condition (i.c., the internal organ 
which is a product of the avidya belonging to each individual 
self) is also destroyed. 

But according to Ramanuja and other .sectarian commenta¬ 
tors, these Sutras unmistakably point to the state of Final Eman¬ 
cipation ; and they affirm that the individual soul, as a part of 
Brahman, retains its self-sense even in the released condition. 

The basis of this fundamental difference lies in the accept¬ 
ance and non-acceptance of the reality of the individual selves. 
The Advaitins regard the individual souls as unreal, as the 
limiting condition {i.e., antabkarana—the internal organ) is false, 
being but a product of individual nescience. The followers of 
RarnSnuja, on the other hand, posit the jivas as real—retaining 
their self-consciousness. 


1 “...teeaiji Parame^varena blioj{asanijc*pi...8a.kalajaf;atsrsti8aipliaradi8vataDti7alakRa- 

^aip Da Diravagraham aii^varyam, miiktanam tii nihsandhibaDcih^m Ii^var»bh&vam praptn- 
naip tat sarvam iii inabato vi^esasya Badbbavat "—S. S.. pp. 514-17. 

3 **BhogamatraBamyalingac ca"—Br. Su. IV. 4. 91, 
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The doctrine of causation in the Sruti 

The Sutrakara, while aphorising— 

“(Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. {ue., the 
subsistence, and dissolution), of this (world proceed),’— 

and— 

“ (Brahman is) the material cause also, on account of (this view) 
not being in conflict with the promissory statements and the 
illustrative instances,®— 

lays much stress on the Upanisad passages— 

“ That from whence these beings are born, that by which, 
when born, they live, that into which they enter at their death,— 
try to know that. That is Brahman...From Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
at their death,"*— 
and,— 

“ As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, the modification (i.e., the effect—the thing made of 
clay) being a name merely, which has its origin in speech, while 
the truth is that it is clay merely,” '— 

which clearly indicate the nature and characteristics of the Uni¬ 
versal Cause—Brahman, 

The iirst passage declares the cause to be the Almighty 
Being whose essential nature is eternal Bliss. Other passages 
also may be adduced which declare this cause to be One whose 

1 “ Janmadjasya yatal? L 1, 9. 

* “ Prakrtii^ ca pratijuadrstantanuparodhat Su. I. 4. 23. 

3 Yato va imani bhutani jayante, yena jataiii jfvanti.anandaip Brahmeti vya;aoat, 

anandaddbyeva khalv icnani bbutani jayante* anandena jatani jlvanti, anandaip prayanty 
abhisaipvi^anti ’*—Tai. Up. III. 1-6. 

^ ** Yatha somyaikena mrfcpii;^4<^na sarvaip mrnmayaip vijuataip syad vacarambhapaip 
yikaro namadheyain mrttiketyeva satyam...sa ade^o bhavatiti Ob. Up. VI. I. 4-6. Tbia 
passage calls cUy« iron, etc., to be true. But this does not clash with the Advaita position 
of the doctrine of Illusory^ausation. The reality of clay, iron, etc., by way of illustration, 
only implies the reality of the material cause and the falsity of the effects. 
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essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence and freedom. That 
Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer from It 
being shown that It is the cause of the world. The Upanisads 
have declared It to be so {i.e., of the nature of Consciousness) for 
hundreds of times. And to confirm this conclusion, the Sutra- 
kara, too, continues as follows :— 

“ (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from Its being 
the source of Scripture.” ‘ 

The origin of a body of Scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. 
It is generally seen that the person, from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to a particular branch of knowledge 
only originates (c.g., Grammar from Papini), possesses a more 
extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive though it 
be. What idea, then, shall we have to form of the Supreme 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of the Great Being, Which in 
sport, as it were, easily as a man breathes, has produced the 
vast mass of the sacred texts, known as the Vedas, the mine of 
all knowledge.’* Thus from the Upanisads, Brahman, the 
Universal Cause, is known to be the plenum of Joy-Bxistence- 
Consciousness (Sac-cid-ananda). 

The second passage (Chandogya Upanisad)—“ as clay they 
are true”—^asserts the cause only to be true, while the phrase 
” having its origin in speech” declares the unreality of all effects. 
The plain meaning of the passage is that if the true nature of a 
lump of clay is known, there are known thereby all things made 
of clay, such as jars, dishes, pots, etc., all of which agree in 
having clay for theirt rue nature. These modifications or effects 
are names only, exist through or originate from speech only, 
while in reality there exists no such thing as a modification. In 
so far as these are individual effects distinguished by names they 
are untrue. In so far as these are clay they are true. This 


1 •• iSastrayoDitvat ”—Br. Su. 1.1. 8. 

• 6ai&. Bh. pnder Br. Su, 1.1.8. N.S. Ed., pp. 95-99, 
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parallel instance is given with reference to Brahman; applying the 
expression “ having its origin in speech ” to the case illustrated 
by the instance quoted, we understand that the entire body of 
effects has no real existence apart from Brahman, the Universal 
Cause, the only Ultimate Reality.* Hence from the Upani?ads, 
Brahman is known to be the apparent or illusory cause of the 
world-appearance. 

Let us now go back to an earlier period to see whether the 
Vedic Samhitas give us any light on the topic. This interesting 
topic is discussed in the celebrated ‘ Ndsadlya ’ hymn of the 
Rgveda (X. 129), also quoted in the Taittiriya Brahmana 
(II.8.9). “ We find in this hymn a representation of the most 

advanced theory of creation. First of all there was no existent 
or non-existent. The existent in its manifested aspect was not 
then. W’^e cannot on that account call it the non-existent, for 
it is positive being from which the whole existence arrives. The 
first line brings out the inadequency of our categories. The 
absolute reality which is at the back of the whole world cannot 
be characterised by us as either existent or non-existent. We 
cannot express what it is except that it is. Such is the primal 
unconditioned groundw'ork of all being.” * 

In this hymn the origin of creation is sought after in the 
form of a riddle and its answer ;— 

“ Whence (i.e., from what efi&cient cause) (it) has been 
produced, whence (i.e., from what material cause) is this mani¬ 
fold creation ? ” ® 

The answer is that there was ‘ Darkness ’ in the 
beginning— 

“In the beginning (of creation) Darkness was there. 


1 SaA Bb. ander Br. Su. n. 1.14. N. S. Bd., pp. 4S4-67. 

) Kadbakrishnan Ind. Phil., Vol I, p. 101, First edition. 
5 Kota ajati kota iyaip visr^il^**—BV. X. 189 6, 
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(the whole world) was hidden by Darkness—indistinguishable 
(i.e., unmanifested as it was in the form of a germ).” ‘ 

Darkness (Tamas) is to be explained here as the internal 
darkness of ignorance {i.e., Maya or Avidya), endowed with the 
power of concealment. Thus the Nasadiya hymn, Avhile hinting 
at the solution of the riddle put forward by itself, only justifies 
the position of Suresvara’s Vartika and that of the Siddbanta- 
rnuktavall, which hold that the causality ascribed to Brahman is 
only secondary (aupacarika), while that of Maya is primary. In 
the above Saiphita text we get the following passage :— 

“ All that was on all sides (the entire created world) was 
covered with (the Darkness) which was unreal {i.e., neither 
existent nor non-existent—false) ; (from it) that (world) evolved 
through the power of thinking (about the creation) (on the part 
of the Supreme Being),” ■— 

which clearly states that Brahman was the one Ultimate Reality 
covered by the darkness of ignorance which is unreal (tuccha), 
and from w'hich the world-order evolved through the power of 
thinking (or desire) on the part of the intelligent Reality. 
Plence Maya is primarily the material cause of the world and 
Brahman is secondarily so, as It is the substratum of Maya. 

But there is yet another passage in the same hymn, which 
seems to controvert the position stated above : — 

“ The objective world (together with its material cause 
Maya) is of a lower order, and the (Conscious) Guiding Principle 
(i.e., the Absolute) is of a higher order.” * 


1 “ Tama asU tamasa gulham agre’praketam”— Ibid,, X. 129.3. C/, ManuBaiphitE—. 

** A Bid idacp tamobbutam aprajfiatam alaki^a^am I 
Apratarkyam anirdei^yazp prasuptam iva sarvata^ li *—1.6. 

^ Tuocbyecabhv apibifcaip yad asit 

Tapasas taa mabinajayataikam**—HV. X. 126.8, 

The Tail. Br. reads—** Tamasas tan mabina.*’—wbich means that Brahman was the 

only fundamental unity covered by Tamas wbich was unreal (tuccha), and from it the world 
evolved. 

^ ** SvadhA avastat prayatil^ parastat'*—HV. X. 129. 6. 
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This passage declares that both Maya (Svadha) and Brah¬ 
man (Prayati) are the material causes of the world. Of the 
two, Maya is to be regarded as the lower (ie., secondary) cause ; 
Brahman is the higher (ie., primary) cause. Almost all the 
Advaita sub-schools ^ are not very particular about ascribing 
the primary causality to Brahman, as they are only eager to 
establish It as the plenum of Joy, Existence and Consciousness, 
which are Its essential features (svarupalaksana). 

In winding up this discussion, we think it necessary to 
observe that the question of primacy or subordination is only 
a matter of emphasis. The undeniable fact remains that even 
in the Vedic speculations the necessity of co-operation between 
two factors, viz., Spirit and Energy, is regarded as indispens¬ 
able for all creation. It is noteworthy that the element of 
Energy which is characterised as Non-Being or Darkness 
(Tamas) is expressly stated to be an unsubstantial adjunct 
(tuccha). We shall not perhaps be making a too bold assump¬ 
tion if we are inclined to hold that this characterisation of the 
non-spiritual factor in creation as an unsubstantial fiction is 
perhaps the precursor of the celebrated Doctrine of Maya as 
developed in Saikara’s Philosophy of Vedantic Monism. 


^ Excepting the Bhamatl school which denies Maja to be the real material cause, 
Vacaspati emphasizes the point of making Brahman Itself the primary substantive cause, 
as be contends that Pure Consciousness can never be the object of knowledge and that the 
Absolute cannot be intuitively known by means of hbda only (Advaitasiddhi—jadatvani- 
rukti). He asserts that the Sastras teach us about the lower Brahman, associated with 
Maya or vrtti. Bo according to him, Brahman concealed by Maya, is the material cause of 
the world, as also the cause of jlva's bondage. When Maya is dispersed by vftti, which 
takes the place of the former, Brahman, determined by vjiU (Brabmakara vrtti), becomes 
the cause of release. 



CHAPTER V 


The Conception of the Causality of Brahman in the Sister 

Schools of Vedanta 

Advaitins and Viftidnabhiksu 

The position of the Advaitins, as interpreted in the Vartika 
of Suresvara and in the Siddhantamuktavall, appears to be 
analogous to the position of Vijnanabhiksu, who also regards 
Brahman to be the substantive cause, as It is the locative of the 
product. This position of the Monists differs fundamentally, 
however, from that of Vijnanabhiksu, inasmuch as Bhiksu never 
questions the reality of the effect anywhere. But the author of 
the VSrtika or of the Muktavall, in calling Brahman the sub¬ 
stantive cause (as It is the substratum of Maya), only asserts the 
phenomenal character of the product. We should like to point 
out in this connection that if Bhiksu would only admit the 
phenomenality of the world and the function of concealment 
belonging to Prakrti, his view would become closely analogous 
to, if not identical with, the view of the Monists. This 
point we are going to take up for a detailed discussion later on. 

Advaita and ViHstadvaita 

This view of the Monists seems to approach very near the 
view of Ramanuja also, with the exception that like Ramanuja 
the Monists never regard Brahman as subject to transformation 
either by Itself or through Its association with Mays, and they 
never deny MSya its veiling power. Now the question is to be 
considered whether Maya is to be admitted as co-eternal with 
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God in the capacity of His body or is to be regarded as in¬ 
definable (anirvacanlya) or false (mithya) possessing the function 
of concealment. Kamanuja depends on the former view, while 
Saikara adopts the latter, Kamanuja thinks that MSya cannot 
conceal Brahman which is self-luminous Pure Consciousness, 
while Sankara is emphatic on this possibility. We had occasion 
to touch this question in connexion with our discussion of the 
epistemology of perception. 

Thus, unlike Ramanuja, the majority of the Advaitins 
(excepting the authors of the Vartika and the Siddantamuktavali) 
1 olds that Brahman is primarily the apparent or illusory cause 
(vivartopadana). 

The position is this : 

In both the Advaita and the Visistadvaita systems Brahman 
is regarded as the identity of the efficient and the material 
cause (abhinnanimittopadana). But while Ramanuja holds 
that Brahman is the substantive cause, because Its body 
(Prakrti) is the primary material cause—Sankara thinks 
that Brahman Itself is independently the illusory or apparent 
cause. 


The position of Bhdskara 

Bhaskara, on the contrary, after establishing Brahman as 
the identity of the efficient and the material cause, affirms that 
Brahman is Itself the really changing material cause. Prakrti 
denotes the energy (4akti) of Brahman. BhSskara is of opinion^ 
that Brahman in creation spreads out Its creative power (mayS- 
^akti), and this radiation of energy is looked upon as the trans¬ 
formation of Brahman, though Its integrity ever remains un¬ 
affected. According to Bhaskara, Brahman is possessed of a 

^ Bhaskara declares himself to be a follower of Upavarya Kah puDar atea iSabdo'i 
biiipretab? Var]|;iatmako lokaprasiddber Upavar^aeftr^agamao ca**—Bhas. Bh., Ben. Bd., 
p. 62. ** Prathamapade pratyak^adiprfima^yanirupai^aip codan&pratn&^yasiddhyartbaip yat 
tad udake vi^Irpaip syad, Upavarffacaryagya dastraaampradftyaprayartakasy&nuvaiatryaiii 
kftam evaip vijfiimavaicitijam p. 124. 
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twofold energy, viz., (i) the spiritual energy (bhoktrsakti), which 
is transformed into individual souls as cognising subjects ; (ii) the 
material energy (bhogyasakti), which is transformed into cognis¬ 
able objects as Space and the like.' 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, holds that Prakrti is inde¬ 
pendently transformed and Brahman, too (as an organic whole 
consisting of the souls and matter in inseparable association), is 
regarded to have undergone the change, as the changing Prakrti 
is the body of the changele'^s Brahman. Since the body cannot 
be separated from the spirit, the two arc regarded as one identity 
and so the change is predicated of the whole and as such of 
Brahman. 

Kuraiirila, in his Slokavartika,* seems to repudiate the view 
of Upavarsa about the transformation of Pure Eternal Con¬ 
sciousness into the impermanent material world, on the ground 
of its breach of the law of homogeneity between cause and 
effect. Bhaskara, however, takes his stand on the authority of 
the Sruti and holds Brahman to be both eternal and at the same 
time the changing material cause.'* Kumarila’s views, too, 
cannot be said to be final on the point; since he contradicts 
himself saying that change and permanence are not conflicting, 
if the underlying unity is not destroyed.^ Though the Seif 
undergoes occasional changes partially, the central unity 


^ '* ApracyutaBvatupasya ^aktivik^epalak^iail^a^ I 

Pari^iamo yalliil tantunabhaeya patatantuvat II ” Ihid.^ p. 98. 

**;Tadananyatvain iiy atra casmabbir uktaip ^aktivik^epalak^a^at^ parinama iii; liSvarnaya 
dve ^aktl bbavato—’bbogya^aktir eka bhokfrsakti4 capara; bbogya^akte^ ca aakaBadirupeua* 
cetanaparipauiapatter bboktf6akti|> sa cetana jivarupenavatistbate p. 105. 

* Purufasya ca ^uddhasya na^uddhft vikrtir bhavet’’—Slokavartika, Benares Ed., 
p. 662, Sambandhaksepaparibara, verse 82. 

^ ** drutes til ^abdaniiilatvat ”—Br. Su, IT. 1.27, Bbas. Bh. 

4 ** Nftnityasabdavacyatvam atmano vinivaryate I 

Vikriyftmatravacitve na by ucchedo'sya t&vat& )i 
Syatftra atyantanaiie’sya kftanala’krtagamau I 
Na tvavastbantarapraptau loke bSlayuv&divat II *’ 

-— 61 . Var. Atmavada, 41 b. 22-81i pp. 694-96. 
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ever remains undisturbed ; and hence there is no fear of its total 
extinction (uccheda). 

In the same way, too, Bhaskara justifies his own position. 
On the authority of the Revealed Text and the aphorism* 
where Brahman is expressly stated as undergoing change 
(parinama), he holds that Brahman is at once changing and 
eternal. And the examples of clay and the like, which are really 
changing substances, are in his favour. Dr. Ghate observes : “ The 
illustrations of clay and its product are distinctly in favour of 
the paripamavada (and makes it difficult to deduce the vivarla- 
vSda).*’^’ 

The reply of the Advaitins to the above also deserves our 
attention. The Monists contend that the term ‘ clay ’ in the 
illustration (cited in the Chandogya Upanisad passage) stands 
for the cause in general, but not for the formative cause alone. 
The reason for such a contention is this : The Sruti text, in 
stating—‘ the clay alone is real ’—emphasises the reality of the 
material cause only; and this is possible only from the view-point 
of illusory causation, since in the doctrine of formative causation 
both the cause and the effect are regarded as equally real. Hence 
SaAkara bases his doctrine of apparent causation on the authorita¬ 
tive statements of the Sruti ; and his doctrine alone is really in 
accordance with the central doctrine of the Upanieads, as Thibaut 
has very clearly shown.* 

Bhaskara and Sankara 

The main difference between Bhaskara and SaAkara is this : 
Brahman Itself is the substantive cause * in both the systems. 
While Bhaskara regards It as the cause that really undergoes 
change, SaAkara posits It as a cause that does not reaUy trans¬ 
form, but only appears to change. 

1 **ltmak^eb pari^amat Br. Su. I. 4.26. 

3 Ghate, The Vedanta* p. 81. 

S 8. B. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. exxvi. 

4 The term * upadftna * is common to both 'paripamop&dana * and ^vivartopadana.* 
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The position of Nimbdrka 

Nimbarka, who likewise advocates the theory of the 
transformation of Brahman, has practically adopted .(he 
same view as that of Bhaskara. The followers of the Nimbarka 
school admit that mere arguments can never convince anj body 
of this apparently self-contradictory conclusion that Brahman 
undergoes a real change and at the same time Its permanent 
character remains unimpaired. It is entirely on the Sruti texts 
and the aphorism of Badarayana (already referred to above) that 
they base their conclusions,^ The transformation of Brahman 
does not imply the change of Its nature, but merely the radiation 
of Its power.® Kesava Kasmirin, in his Vedantakaustubhaprabba, 
clearly distinguishes between two different kinds of transforma¬ 
tion : 

(a) Transformation consisting of a real change of nature 
(svarnpaparinama), and 

(ft) transformation implying a change brought about by the 
radiation of energy (^aktiviksepalaksanapari^ama). The first 
kind of transformation is accepted by the Sankhyas as their con¬ 
clusion, since they advocate the self-evolution of an independent 
Prakrti, not controlled by Brahman. The second kind of trans¬ 
formation is admitted by the followers of the ‘ Aupani§ada ’ 
(Yedanta) Philosophy.* According to them. Brahman (i. e., Sri 
Purusottama) transforms His own Self in the shape of this world 

1 " Na tavat tarkabalenasmakain Brahmapari^amabhyupa^^amat^; api tu * svayam 

atmanam akuruta * ‘ atmakjrteh paripamat * ityadi§rutinyay§bbyaip iti *’ —Devacarya, 

SiddbantajAhnaT?, Ben. Ed., p. 116. 

2 Brahma Bva^aktiviksepe^a jagadakararp svatmAnain paripamayya avyakrteoa 
fivarOpena fS.aktimala krtimala parinatam eva bhavati ’’—Nimbarka, Vedanfcaparijatasaiira- 
bha, Blind. Ed., p. 366. “...sarvajftab Ban?a^aktir apra(;yuta8varupa^J paramatma evafc- 
makasvadliiBthitanijafiaktivisepepa jagadakaraiplsvatmanaip paripamayaii **—firinivaBaiarya, 
VedantakauBtobha, same ed., p. 367. “...vastutaa tu ^aktiviksepasya parinAma^abdena 
vivakijitasya BrahmaavaiupaparinamanabhyupagamAn na nitya^rutivirodhagandho'pi ’*— 
Siddhantajahnavi, p. 116. Parinamab ^akiiviksepa eva Jb/d., p. 117. 

3 By the term ‘ Aupanisad-B,* evidently Kesava Kasmirin refers to hie ovrn eohool, 
since this doctrine is not unanimously accepted by all schools of Vedanta. 

u 
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by the radiation of His own natural power which is co-eternal 
with Him, and is ever present in Him. But in course of the 
radiation of His energy, His real nature remains unimpaired 
(apracyutasvarupa, nirvikara). The Sruti text is the only autho¬ 
rity on this point.' 

This radiation of Divine Energy is elsewhere described as 
agitation (ksobha) in the nature of the Supreme Being. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan has very clearly defined it: “ The Sakti of 

Brahman is the material cause of the world, and the changes of 
Sakti do not touch the integrity of Brahman.” ® DevacSrya 
has explained it further clearly—transformation is but the 
manifestation of its subtle natural powers and the products con¬ 
tained in them in their subtler forms ; or in other words, we 
call Brahman the material cause in the sense that It enables 
Its natural powers or energies (s'aktis, viz., cit and acit in 
their subtle forms) to be manifested in their gross forms." 
Brahman, again, is the efficient cause, inasmuch as It is 
instrumental in bringing about the union of the conscious in¬ 
dividual selves (possessing the attribute of contracted know¬ 
ledge) with the fruits of their actions and the means of enjoy¬ 
ing these fruits of actions (body, etc.). Thus the creation of 
the universe is nothing more than the manifestation in gross 
forms of what previously existed in subtle forms, and that is 
eventually a sort of transformation." Brahman, therefore, is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world." 

1 Eei^aya Ka^mlrio, Vedantakaustubhaprabba, Brind. Ed., pp. 858-69. 

* BadhakrishniD, Ind. Phil.. Vol. II, p. 759. 

5 ” Tatropadanatvaip Dama paraparak9etrakfetrajfiadipadarthabhfita8vSbbayikrnaip 
suk^raSyasthapaDnanaip fiakfcmiip tatladgataaadriipakaryftpaip ethfllataja prak&tfakatyam’*— 
Si. Jft., p. 121. 

« •• Nimittatvaip ca syaBvanadikarmaaaipakaravadrbhatafcyantaaajHracitabhogasmara- 

panarhaiflanadharraapaip cetananaip karmaphalabhogarhajflinaprakafiena tattalkarma- 
phalatattadbbogaaadbana!^ aaba yojayitrtyam Ibid., p. 121. 

* “ Prakrtir upadanakarapaip cakaran nimittakaranaip ca Pararoatmaiva.”—Nim. Bh. 
p. 314. ••...nimittatyam upadanatyam ca Brabmapa amnaDad Brahxnaiyobhayarapam”—/Wd * 
p. 865. “ Brahmaiya nimittam upadanaip ca”—Jbid., p. 856 ; also, vide, pages 345-46 and 84^ 
60.’ ” Tat siddbaip jagadabbinnaniiDittopadaBatyaip Brabmapo lakfapam* —8i. Ja., p 117 
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Bhaskara and Nimharka 

Both Bhftskara and Nimharka agree on this fundamental 
point that Brahman is the identity of the efficient and the sub¬ 
stantive cause ; but they differ in some other important details : 

(t) Like the Monists, Bhaskara holds that though the indi¬ 
vidual self is by nature (svabhavika) extensive (vyapaka) in size 
(since by nature it is non-different from Brahman), it has the 
atomic size due to its limitations (upadhis, i.e., body, etc.).* 
Nimbarka, on the other hand, follows Bamanuja in assuming the 
reality of its atomic size only.* 

(it) According to Bhaskara, the non-difference alone is 
natural, hut the difference is due to the limiting adjuncts. In 
this respect, Bhaskara’s view seems to be at first sight analogous 
to the view of the Advaitins. But while the Advaitins hold that 
the non-difference alone is real and the difference is false 
(because the limitations are false),—Bhaskara maintains that 
both the difference and the non-difference are equally real 
(because, according to him, the limiting adjuncts are not unreal). 
But though real, the limitations are not natural; and conse¬ 
quently the difference, due to limitations, is liable to dispersion 
at the time of salvation.* Nimbarka, on the contrary, asserts 
that both the difference and the non-difference are natural and 
equally real.* 

1 ** Tad idam aupadhikam aputvaxp jivasjato draftsv7&in...jyayaBtTaip tu nijam rupam*' 

—Bhas. Bh., pp. 186-87. 

3 Jflanaavarupaip ca Barer adhlnaip 4ariraaaipyogavijogayogyam i 

A^uip hi jtyaip pratidehabbinnaqi j£iatftvavantai}i yad anantam ahuh*' II 

—Quoted in Si. Jft., pp. 66-67. 

^ ** JivaparayoiS ca avabhaviko'bbedabi anpadhikas tu bhedah* sa tanniyrttau nivar- 
tate’*—Bh&s. Bh., p. 248. ** Upadhikrtabhedas tu 8o*bhedabhayanayapaniyate, agnisampar- 
ke^eva kanakagatamalaaya"—ibtd.,p. 221. 

* **...yarTyastvaip Byabhavikabhedabhedamatasyaiva laghayat*'—Si. Ja., p. 44. Also 
vide the com. on—* atha kimprak&rakaip tad Brahma...aupadhikabbeda4rayaip ya, jagadaty- 
antabhinnaip v6, tadatyantabhinnaip va, cetanacetana4arirakatyena tadyi4i§(atp ya, svabba- 
vikabhedabhedadhikarapaip ya*’—/bfd., pp. 29-80. In these pager (29-48), Deyacarya crili’ 
ciBPs the yiews of Sahkara (MayHyadin), Bhaskara, Ramanuja and Madhya. The differ¬ 
ence is not incompatible with non-difference. Brahman is the controller and the world is the 
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(in) Again, while Bhaskara considers the co-ordination of 
knowledge and action as the essential means of liberation, Nim- 
barka disagrees saying that the knowledge of Brahman alone 
can lead us to salvation.^ 

Nimharka and Ramanuja 

Ramanuja holds that the relation between Brahman and the 
world is the same as the relation between the soul and the body. 
Nimharka differs and characterises the relation as that existitag 
between the governor and the governed. In regarding the world 
as an attribute of Brahman, Ramanuja accepts more the prin¬ 
ciple of identity than that of difference, though according to 
him this identity is not absolute but is qualified (visista). But 
Nimharka claims an independent viewpoint. To him the identity 
and the difference are equally real. If there be no difference 
between the attributes (both conscious and non-conscious) and 
their possessor—as also among the attributes themselves, there is 
every possible chance of intermixture of the three. Brahman, 
the governing—guiding—principle, is, therefore, independently 
existent (svatantrasattva), while the world has no such indepen¬ 
dent existence (tattantrasattva). Herein lies the secret of simul¬ 
taneous difference and non-difference.* 

VijfianabMksu's position 

VijnSnabhiksu, the celebrated author of the Vijfianamrta- 
bh^Sya of the Brahmasutras and the S5h,khyapravaca'nabba§ya 

controlled. So they are different in their respective nature and attributes—“ Brabmapas 
cetanacetanayod ca svarupe^a bhedah> itaretaratyantavilaki^apatvat . evam eva tasya tayoS ca 
sarv&tmatvasarvaniyantrfcvasarvavyapjikatvasvafantrasattvasarvadhara-tvadiyogena Brahmat- 
iriakatvalanniyftmyatvatadvyapyatvatattantrasattvaparadheyatvadiyogena cabbedah"—Si. Ja., 
p. 44. 

1 **Brahmajnana8ya ca nirati4ayananiaphalakatyani4cayat'*—-/bfd., p. 18. Also vide 
Bbas. Bb., p. 2. 

s **...api ca cetanaceianaBrabmadvaitabhyupagame'pi Brahmanad cetanUcetanabbyfiip 
hhedab. tayod ca parasparubbedah svabhaviko'bhyupagantavyah<*-an 7 aib& svabhavasau- 
kar)aprasaktili ; evam bbcdatii :ipy uiigikrtya punar v)4i$(&ng!kirfitmakagauravfid varl' 
yastvaip BvabhavikabbedabhedamataByHiva lagbavat *'—Si. Ja., pp. 48-44. 
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of the Safikhyasutras, strikes out a wonderfully original path in 
commenting on the Brahmasutras. He calls Brahman—the 
locative cause (adharakarana); and in the capacity of a locus 
Brahman is the substantive cause of the world. Accordingly he 
points out that practically there can exist no such system as 
would reasonably admit Brahman to be the efficient cause 
alone. 

Brahman—the locative cause of the universe 

Bhiksu observes that like the changing material cause even 
the locative cause also should be regarded as the cause of the 
effect. Now, what are the characteristics and functions of this 
locative cause ? The answer is that the locus of the changing 
material is a locative cause, inasmuch as the changing material 
cause exists, before the process of differentiation commences, 
in an undifferentiated condition in the locus, and also because 
it is supported and grounded in it. The material cause can work 
only because it has its support in the locus. So Brahman being 
the locus of Prakrti (Primordial Matter) is the locative cause of 
the world-process, because It is the ground and support of Prakrti 
all throughout, no matter whether It undergoes differentiation or 
exists in Its undifferentiated state.’ Now, non-distinction or 
non-separation of Prakrti from Brahman is a relation sui generis ® 
like the relation which exists between a thing and its character 
of being a locus, etc. Such relations are practically speaking 
one-termed. To take a concrete case, ‘ a red rose ’ is a proposi¬ 
tion in which the relation between the attribute and the substan¬ 
tive is one of inherence. But the rose as a thing-in-itself and in 


1 Kim punar adhisthanakaranatvani ? ucyate—tad evadhisthanakara;;^aip yatravi* 
bhaktaip yenopastabdliam ca sad upadaaakarapam karyakarepa paripamate, yatha sargadau 
jalavibbaktab partiiivasuksmaipUd taomatrakbyalji jalenaivopa^tauibbat prtbivyakarepa 
panpamanta iiy ato jalaip mahaprtbivya adbistbanakarapam Bh., Ben. Ed., p. 32, 

3 Saiubandbantarepa viiSiftapratitijanaDayogyatvain *’—Nyayakosa. Svarupasam- 
bandha (or tbe relation Bui generis) has been very properly defined as— the relation \7bich 
must: be held to exist in a case where detern?inate knowledge or judgment (vi^i^tajfl&Da) 
could not be effected by any other relation (samavaya or saqjyoga). 
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its character as a substantive is not a self-identical concept, 
though the difference is not numerical. In such cases where 
numerical difference is lacking and still the concept of a relation 
arises,t the relation is regarded as one of numerical identity. 
The rose in itself is not anything different from its being a sub¬ 
stantive so far as the question of numerical identity is concerned. 
But still the difference is discernible and so the relation is 
posited. The relation of Brahman and Prakiiii ultimately will 
transpire to be of this nature. It is of the nature of extreme 
non-differentiation due to an absolutely inseparable association 
of the two, and is responsible for the perception of unity between 
two distinct things (say, for example, milk and water). So 
though the effect can be affiliated to the locus as its cause, still 
the locus cannot be regarded as the changing material cause of 
the same. The material cause, properly speaking, is that in 
which the effect inheres. In other words, the inherent cause is 
the transforming material, and the locative cause is looked upon 
as a cause only by virtue of the peculiar relation existing between 
the locus and the inherent material. The thing is this : When 
the non-differentiation of the product is due to the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) between the cause and the effect, we find 
a case of the formative cause (parit^Smopadana). A piece of 
cloth is perceived to be non-different from the mass of threads 
that make it up. Here the relation between the threads and the 
cloth is one of inherence. Hence the mass of threads is to be 
regarded as the changing material cause or formative cause of 
the piece of cloth. But when the non-differentiation is due to 
the mere non-separation of the real material cause from the 
apparent cause at hand, we get a case of the locative cause only. 
Thus according to Bhik§u, water is said to be the cause of the 
earth in this sense. Properly speaking, we cannot logically call 
water the real material cause of the earth in the same sense as 
clay is said to be the material cause of the jar. The question 
arises—then bow can it be called an upMana at all ? BhikfU’s 
answer is rather curious. Fine particles of the super-subtle 
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element (tanmatra) constituting the earth existed in an un¬ 
divided form in water at the time of the creation of the earth. 
These fine particles of Prthivltanmatra gradually transformed 
themselves into this gross element—earth. The relatictn that 
existed between these fine particles of subtle earth and water was 
not one of inherence, but one of non-separation merely Hence 
we can easily justify the purport of the Upanisad passage—‘ Out 
of water originated the earth. ’ Of course, water cannot be the 
immediate cause of the earth; since the Sruti states that the 
subtler elements are the causes of the grosser elements ; and the 
argument that the heterogeneity of nature is detrimental to causal 
relation, adds a greater force to this Sruti passage. In this way 
it is assumed that the elements sky, etc., are the causes of the 
elements air, etc., in the capacity of being locatives only. 
Vijnanabhiksu thinks that the Vai^esikas are not justified in 
making a futile dispute with the Safikhyas when unanimity 
between the two systems can be thus very easily achieved regard¬ 
ing the doctrine of cosmogony. He points out that such a kind 
of causality is forced upon the Vaisesikas also ; but it is a case of 
perversity on their part to regard this locative cause as the 
efficient cause only. He would, therefore, admit a fourth kind 
of cause which is quite distinct from the inherent (samavayi), 
non-inherent (asamavayi) and the efficient (nimitta) causes. It 
is the Sdh&ra-karat^a or the locative cause. Thus Bhiksu rejects 
the views of the direct transformation or the appearance of 
Brahman as the world. He concludes that at the time of crea¬ 
tion, Prakrti, which was located in Brahman in an undivided 
form, transformed itself into this world ; and thus Brahman 
comes to be regarded as the locative cause of the world. 


Sankara, Bh&skara and Bhik§u 

Bhiksu’s position is fundamentally different from that of 
Bhaskara who advocates the theory of the transformation of 
Brahman,—and also from that of Safikara who regards Brahman 
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to be the substantive cause inasmuch as It is the substratum 6f 
the world. While SaAkara holds that the world is phenomenal, 
Bhaskara and Bhiksu would make it real. 

But however much Bhiksu may try to bridge over the gulf 
between the Sadkhyas and the Vai^sikas, as mentioned above, be 
may only succeed in so far as the unity in words is concerned. 
The real difference in their respective positions ultimately 
remains the same. 

An orujinal line of interpretation of the Brahmasutras—an 
attempt at compromise hehveen Vedanta and Sankhya-Yoga 

Let us now examine the view of Bhik§u in some detail. 
His main aim is to represent the Sahkhya system as non¬ 
conflicting with the Vedanta. Here arises a formidable difficulty. 
For the Sutrakara denounces in unmistakable terms the 
Sahkhya-Yoga system in the aphorisms— 

“If it be objected that (from the doctrine expounded 
hitherto) there would result the fault of there being no room for 
(certain) Smrtis, we do not admit that objection, because (from 
the rejection of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smrtis,^ “— 

and,— 

“Thereby the Yoga (Smrti) is refuted,”*— 
respectively. 

Bhiksu champions the cause of SaAkhya-Yoga in the 
following way: 

The Smrti of Kapila (SSAkhya Philosophy) is authoritative, 
since it must have its scope. The denial of a Personal God in 
the Kapila SaAkhya system is nothing but a prima facie proposi¬ 
tion, borrowed from the doctrine of the wicked atheistic 


^ “ Smrtyanavaka^ado^aprasafipa iti cen naayasmrtyanavaka^ado^aprasaAgftt Br. 

Su. IT. 1.1. 

* “ Etcna Yogt^j pratyukta^j **—Ibtd., IT. 1. 3. 
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Mlmaqisakas as a temporary concession to their views. That 
this is not the ultimate position of the SAAkhyas will be quite 
evident from the fact that the view of these Mimainsakas also 
has subsequently been refuted by the followers of Kapila.’ • 

So the denial of a Personal God or Is'vara is not the final 
conclusion of the Sankhya system. To bo a little more precise, 
it is absolutely foreign to the Saftkhya system. But the 
SaAkhyas have chosen to temporarily adopt it in order to avoid 
for the time being an unnecessary fracas with the vicious, aggres¬ 
sive Mimaipsakas, who are the real atheists.* Even the SaPkbya 
aphorisms appearing to preach atheism glaringly and in un¬ 
mistakable terms, do but quote the sophistic chain of arguments 
invented by the godless thinkers referred to above. It is really 
an exiravagant claim (praudhivada)—a chain of reasoning 
adopted for a temporary compromise with the atheists. ® 

In making this bold statement, Bbiksu contends that the 
real SaAkhya theory has neither been represented nor repudiated 
in the Brahmasutras. As he himself very clearly says : 

So this division of the Sankhya system into theistic and 
atheistic schools has for its basis the final and concessionary 
views of the SSAkliyas ; or let the atheistic school be regarded as 
unauthoritative.^ 

Even he does not hesitate to call in question the authority 
of the BrahmasQtras in those places where Pradhana (Primordial 
Matter) is denied the ultimate reality.® 

J “ Nanv evam Kapilaamj-telj kim aprama^yam eva...na savakafiatvat, pafSc&nnir&kar- 

tavyakiimTmaipsakaDam nvaraprati§edhasyabhyupagamavadena Kapila8IDrtynpapatte^^ **_ 

Vij. Bh.. p. 268. 

* “ He also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant claim (praudhivSda) to 
show that the system does not stand in need of a theistic hypothesis.”—Radhakrishnan, Ind. 
rhil., Vol. II, p. 319. 

s ” Kvaraprati^edhakutarkft api parakiyi e?a, * toiyatu durjana ’ iti nyayena prau^hya 
sftAkhyair anudyante •’—Vij. Bh., p. 266. 

^ “ Etena paramJlrthavadftbhyupagamavadftbhyaqi se^varanirWvaravibhagaprasiddhit^ 
sSAkhyanaip vyakhyata, atha va EapilaikadeSasya apramanyam astu **—Vij. Bh., p. 267. 

^ brahzuasutre pradh&nadinirakarait^sm apasiddbantatvad npekfa^Iyam ”_/bid p 

268 . * " 


12 
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The same is his attitude towards the refutation of the Yoga 
system in the Vedantasutras ; the self-evolution of Prakrti and 
the denial of material causality to I^vara and other allied 
hypotheses of the Yoga system, which go against the conclusions 
of the Vedanta system, are represented by Bhik§u as prima facie 
views held in concession to the supposed autagonists.^ 

So according to Vijnanabhiksu, the Sutrakftra has only 
demolished some misrepresented or spurious SMkhya-Yoga 
theories. But the real Sankhya-Yoga system has been left 
untarnished. 

Now may arise the question that if the pseudo-Sahkhya-Yoga 
views only are refuted in the Brahmasutras, how are we to 
account for the objection raised by the Sahkhyas in the next 
topic (i.f., Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be 
the cause of the world, since the homogeneity of nature between 
the cause and the effect is essential. The answer given by 
Bhik^u is necessarily the same. This objection is not raised by 
the real Sahkhya school; but it was originally raised by the 
Kumlmarjisaltaa and temporarily adopted by the SaAkhyas as a 
prima facie view.^ 

Thus we find that Vijnanabhiksu makes desperate attempts 
to reconcile Sahkhya views with those of Vedanta. He has tried 
mainly to show that the Sankhyas also admit Brahman to be the 
identity of the efficient and the substantive cause of the world. 
The hypothesis sounds paradoxical, inasmuch as it is contrary to 
all received and accepted opinions about the SaAkhya system, 
and is in direct conflict with the current Sahkhya view, according 
to which Prakrti alone is the independent material cause of the 
world. The current system of Sahkhya Philosophy does not 
even tolerate the existence of God, not to speak of calling Him 
the cause. But Bhik^u has forcibly thrust in a God in the 

1 ** Atrftpy abhynpagamavadena yogftpramftpyaprasaAgal^ parihartavya^ **—-/Wd.jp. 272. 

> ** Id^nlip sankhyayogayor abhyupagamavidasya mulabbdtaip kamlmacpaakfiDacn Idvare 
tadupadfiDiitay&ip ca badhakaip ved&Dtesu katarkajfttam ap&karoti padasaioftptilp yavat **— 
Vij. Bb., p. 273. 
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SaAkhya system and calls Him the identity of the efficient and 
the substantive cause, since He is the locative of the world really 
born out of Pradhana. 

Now, we may raise the question that if Brahmaa be 
regarded as the identity of the efficient and the substantive cause 
on account of Its being in reality the locative cause only, 
what would be the necessity of raising the objection (in the 
Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be the cause as 
It is of a different nature from the effect ? Bhiksu’s ready reply 
to this is that the Purvapak§a represented in this section is not 
at all consistent with the real Sankhya view. Similarity of nature 
between the locative and the effect is not regarded as essential by 
any school whatsoever. Elsewhere Bhiksu cleverly shifts his 
ground saying that the expi*ession ‘ prakrti ’ (in the aphorism— 
“ Prakrti^ ca... ”) stands for the power of God, and Brahman It¬ 
self is not the material cause of the world. From this standpoint 
also the topic (adhikarana) becomes inconsistent.* Vijfianabhiksu 
seems to contradict himself while commenting on the aphorism— 

“Either the consequence of the entire (Brahman undergoing 
change) has to be accepted, or else a violation of the texts declar¬ 
ing Brahman to be without parts.” ®— 

where he accepts the possibility of the transformation of 
Brahman.”* 

Bhiksu's interpretation of the adhikaranas which serve as 
the support of the theory of ahhinnanimittopadana 

It is a well-known fact that all the schools that profess to 
represent Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, base their arguments on the adhikaranas 

1 ** Brahma^o jagatprakrtitvam api nasya silitrasy&rtha^: asmin p&de ^aktar eva 

pr»»krtatvat Bh., p. 259. Also—** S?abhavakhya prakrtir antaradga^aktilj’*—/bid., 

p. 258. 

* *• KftsDaprasakfcir niravayavatva^abdakopo vft Br. Sfi. IT. 1. 26. 

3 t* Nana Brahma cet pari^amate tad& tat kim atp^abhedilnavaccbinDam utftip^vaccbiii- 
oam parii^^amate Vij. Bh., p. 293. Also—'*...jath& d6ya...paripamant6 tathaiva Brahma 
ity arthah**— -rbid., p. 292. 
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(Tadananyatva—II. 1.14-20, Krtsnaprasakti-11,1.26-29). Our 
curiosity to examine how Bbiksu explains these two topics 
would be, therefore, very natural. 

J^irst of all, let us take up the * Tadananyatva* section. 
Bhiksu holds that jiva retains its individuality as the enjoying 
self (bhoktr) even at the time of emancipation and universal 
dissolution, since the Sruti states that even at the time of the 
transmigration of soul after death, knowledge and karman follow 
him together.‘ This is altogether a new line of interpretation 
—a complete departure from the traditional line of interpretation 
of the section. This interpretation is as original as it is curious. 
From the above, it would be evident to all intelligent students of 
Indian Philosophy, that the peculiar SaAkhya view, followed in 
Bhiksu’s commentry, is not at all supported by the Sutrakara 
himself. Bhik§u, on the other hand, contends that the so-called 
pseudo-Sankhya-Yoga system, as represented in the Brahma- 
sutras, is not the original SaAkhya-Yoga view, as adumbrated by 
him elsewhere. 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section, as we have already pointed 
out above, Bhik§u seems to admit some kind of transformation 
on the part of Brahman, contrary to his accepted views. 

Madhm's position 

Madhva regards Brahman as the efficient cause only, and so 
his position differs fundamentally from all those commentators 
who posit It as the identity of the efficient and the material cause. 
So it would be needless to add that he differs from Bhiksu also. 
But he agrees with Bhiksu only on one point, viz., that this 
section (Tadananyatvadhikarapa) does not discuss the passage of 
the Chandogya Upanisad— * * The thing being a name only 

1 Tanya bhoktu^ sopakara^asya prakrtaBrahmananyatvaip k&ra^e Brahmapi nadlnaip 
samudra iva a?ibli&gat;i...na tu bhoktur atyantaip Brahmatmatvaip para1ayad&.v abhavo 
va> kata etad avagamyate? Irambbapa^abdadibbya^; arambhapairatis tavat—* taip vidy&- 
karmapl samanvarabbete purvaprajha ca itii.*—Vij. Bh.t p. 279. 

* ** V&carambha9am*«4«*«*'*~Ch. Up. VI. 1.4. 
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which has its origin in speech...' But for that reason his inter¬ 
pretation does not agree in detail with that of Bhiksu either. He 
explains that the expression * tadananyatvam ’ does not really 
mean the non-difference of the effect from the cause, but. that 
Brahman was without a second at the time of creation. He 
takes the phrase ‘ananya’ in the sense of asahdya (i.r., without 
a second helping hand, without any other assistant). Brahman 
took the help of no foreign material in evolving this universe. * 
“According to him the question is whether Brahman wants the 
help o( Karatias or instruments like ordinary agents in this world. 
The reply is that Isvara creates the world without the help of any 
other instrument (ananyatvam) as is seen from Rgveda X. 81.‘2, 
in which all instruments, etc., are denied. And if there had been 
any such instruments they might have been known or demon¬ 
strated in the Vedas, but as a matter of fact they are not.” ^ 
The authoritative Sruti passage on this point is— 

“ What was the station? What was the material? How^ 
was (it done) ? ”—(i.c., Isvara did not take the help of site, 
matter or implements in creating this universe).” 

So Madhva differs from the rest of the commentators ^ (in¬ 
cluding Vijnanabhiksu also) and sides with the PaiSupatas in 
holding Brahman to be the efficient cause only. Accordingly he 
invents a new method of interpretation of the aphorisms—“Pra- 
krti^ca.” and “Atmakrteh...” In the entire quarter (pada, 

1 ** SvataDtrabahusadhana loke dffta; naivaip Brahmaiiaf^; svarupaaftmartbyad 
evatasya . 

Paratantro hyapek 9 efa svatantrab kirn apek9ate I 

SadhanaDaip sftdbanatvaip yatab kiip tasya sadhanaib *’ li 
—Madhva Bha9ya under Br. Su. 11. 1.14. 

3 Ghate, The Vedanta» p. 81. 

8 “ Kiip avid asld adbi 9 tl»anani ftrambhanaip katamat svit kathaslt RV. X. 81. 2. 

4 Kven Baladeva, tbe coniEnentaior of the Brabmasutras belonging to the Gaudiya school, 
does not follow Madhva in interpreting this section. The Gau^iya school is known as kin 
offshoot of the MAdhva school. But about this particular point, even tbe branch seeks to 
differ f^m the original root. Govindabhasya gives tbe traditional explanation that the 
effect (world) is non*different from the substantive cause (Brahman). 
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i.e., fourth quarter of the first chapter), containing these two 
aphorisms, Madhva only finds an opportunity to demonstrate 
that all words like ‘ avyakta,' ‘ prakrti,' ‘ iunya,’ ‘ abhava,' etc., 
without exception, ultimately refer to Visiiu. In fact these 
words have been carefully derived in such a way as to denote 
Lord Visnu and Vi&nu alone. Of course, to the impartial 
students of Indian Philosophy, these derivations would appear 
as specimens of philological curiosity only.' 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section also, he explains the 
aphorisms to refer to the doctrine of transformation. The 
objection raised in the aphorism (If. 1. 26-27, according to 
Madhva) would be valid if jiva is regard(;d as the creator. So 
he explains the aphorisms in the following way : 

If jiva is the maker, either he should exert his whole power 
in every little thing ; but this is not seen ; or he should exert a 
part of his strength (which is more reasonable); but that again 
would contradict the statement of the Sruti that jiva is without 
parts. So jiva cannot be an independent creator. But I^vara 
can be so His Creatorship is unquestionable, being established 
in the Sruti.^ 

Thus Madhva is unwilling to call Brahman the identity of 
the efficient and the material cause. Though he favours the 
doctrine of transformation, he regards Prakrti as the formative 
cause. Brahman is merely the efficient cause; but It guides 
Prakrti in all her transformations.® 


I Sunya—“ ^am unam kurute asau 6unyab **—He who makes the pleasure (of others) 
inferior (to his own). Prakrti—*‘ prakar^cna karotfti prakrtil? He who performs well. 
Abhava—“ naiva bhayajituip yogal? ato'bh&yaip vadaiity enam **—He is not capable of being 
meditated upon, and hence is called Abhava. 

* Mftdbva Bh., ander Br. S&. II. 1. 27-28. 

3 *' Prakrtav anupraviSya taip paripamya tatparinamaniyamakatveoa tatra atbitva 
Atroano bahudhaknr^pat. 

Avikftro*pi paramal^ prakrtlip tu vikariplm I 
Anapravii§ya Qovinda^ji prak^tid oSlbhidhlyate " B 

—Madhva Bh., under Br. 8u., I, 4. 27. 
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The position of the Gaudlya school 

The Gaudlya school, which professes its allegiance to the 
Madhva school, seeks to differ from the latter about the docfriiie 
of causation. Baladeva, the Gaudlya commentator, declines 
to accept Brahman as the efficient cause only, on the following 
grounds : 

The Sruti establishes the proposition—‘ If the one is known, 
all are known,’ This proposition can be regarded as true, if 
we interpret the expression ‘ one ' as the substantive cause, 
and the word ‘ all ' as the variety of effects produced therefrom ; 
since the knowledge of the substantive cause alone involves a 
knowledge of the products also. But a knowledge of the products 
is not possible, if only the efficient cause is known. The jar 
remains as unknowm as ever, even if the potter be intimately 
known. Brahman, therereforc, has to be accepted as the substan¬ 
tive cause of this world also. In the aphorism—‘ Prakrtis 
ca...’ (I. 4. 23), the word * prakrti ’ means the substantive 
cause (upftdana); and by the expletive ‘ ca ’ (and) it is regarded 
as the efficient cause also. So the Gaudlya school also regards 
Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the substantive 
cause.' 


Brahman—the formative cause—Gaudlya view 

Brahman is both the efficient and the substantive cause ; 
and It is the changing cause also. According to the explicit 
statement of the Sruti, Brahman is endowed with three different 
kinds of Powers or Energies—the Energy as revealed hy the 
Lord’s own nature (Visnusakti), the energy as manifested 

1 **—avicinty«^aktikat svayaipkartrMirupad upSdftnarupSc ca ’’—Gov. Bb. I. 1. 2. 

“ Brahmaiva jagatab prak|-tir upadanam.” upadanavijilaiiat karyavijfianavifayas 

tatraiva ^rutab: sa oa nimittamatratabhyapagame na sambbavet ; ua hi kulale vijfiate gba^ 
vijh&yate; tadanuparodbad vidvasyopkdaoaip ca^abdhn niiuittaip ca Brabmaiveti 
under 1. 4. 28, 
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through the individual selves (Ksetrajna^akti) and the material 
energy as displayed in the workings of Avidya, (Mayasakti). 
Visnu^akti is technically known as the most exalted form of 
Energy (Para Sakti). Ksetrajna^akti is a rather lower form of 
energy (apara sakti). Mayasakti is the principle of activity, 
and is technically called karmasakti. The Visnupurana eluci¬ 
dates the point further. Through the medium of His Primal 
Energy (Para Sakti), the Lord becomes the efficient cause; and 
through the instrumentality of the two other forms of energy, 
He comes to be recognised as the formative cause also. Thus 
as the eflScient cause. He is changeless, but as the formative 
cause He undergoes real transformation. To be a little more 
precise, this change really affects the energies, since there is the 
well known dictum—‘ any injunction or prohibition regarding 
the possessor of an attribute applies directly to the attribute, and 
indirectly to the possessor of the attribute.’ 

The prescription of change applied to the Lord (in the 
capacity of the possessor of the energies in question) does only 
affect the energies directly ; or in other words, the Lord is said 
to undergo transformation in revealing His peculiar manifold 
powers, i.e., in the act of radiating His threefold energies. This 
transformation is, therefore, something materially different 
from that which is ordinarily understood by the usual conno¬ 
tation of the term.' 

We should, however, note one point in this connexion. 
Baladeva, while rejecting the view of Madhva regarding the 
doctrine of causation, approaches very near the Nimbarka point 
of view, in postulating the transformation of Brahman as the 
radiation of its energies. Thus he seeks to avoid the charge that 
Brahman, in undergoing change, would become impermanent. 


^ 'Tar^sya 4nkfcir vividhaiva ..iti brutes tri^aktl Brahma...tasya niuiittatvam npadanat- 
vain ca abhidhiyate; tatradyaip parakbyaiSaktimadrupei^a, dvitiyaip tu tadanya^aktidvayadva 
raiva...evai(x ca oimittaip kd^aatham upadanani tu pari^ftmiti Buk^maprak^'tikaip kartf athdla- 
prakftikaip karma ity ekasya tadubhayatvaip siddbam'’—Gov. Bh. under Br. Sd. 1.4. 26 
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The position of Vallahha 

Vallabha, the celebrated commentator of the SuddhSdvaita 
school, also upholds that Brahman is to be regarded as the iden¬ 
tity of the efficient and the substantative cause. In his opinion, 
Pure Brahman is the substantive cause which transforms Itself 
in the form of the universe, without the medium of a body (as 
Ramanuja asserts) or energy (as Bhaskara, Nirabarka and Bala- 
deva hold). He successfully meets the objection of the SaAkhyas— 
Pradhana (and not Brahman) must be the material cause of the 
world, inasmuch as the product (world) is similar (i.e., insentient) 
to it in nature ; whereas Brahman is only the efficient cause. 
He points out that the knowledge of the inherent material cause 
alone makes all products known also. It is stated in the Sruti 
that Brahman, being known, nothing else remains unknown.^ 
So Brahman must be the inherent material cause of the universe. 
Like a lump of gold, It undergoes transformation, leaving Its 
integrity untouched. It is changeless, and at the same time 
changing. This may appear to be contradictory to all logical 
arguments ; but this is the peculiarity of the nature of Brahman. 
This peculiarity is absent in any other object of the universe. 
The only authority on this point is Sruti, as Vallabha shows in 
his commentary on the aphorism— 

‘ But (this is not so), on account of scriptural passages, and 
on account of (Brahman) resting on Scripture (only).” ® This 
view of Vallabha is known as the doctrine of the transformation 
of Pure Brahman (Suddhabrahmapari^jSmavada), 

^ *^..samavay^kftrB 9 ajfiftne hi kftryajfiftnatD.tasmftd Brahmaiva samair&jikara^aixip 

na prakftit^ Val. Bh., under Br. Sa. I. 4. 23. '* Tadfitmftnaqi avayam akntruta iti syaaya- 
{▼a karmakartfbhav&t; aukrtavacanac oa alaiikikatTam...pari 9 amate k&ry&kftrepa iti; 
ayikf^m eva paripamate BUYar 9 am,...vak 9 yati ca * 4ratdB tu dabdamfilatyat ' iti'*— Jhid., 
under Br. Su. 1.4. 26. 

> '* Srute4 tu ^abdamfilatyftt Br. Su, n. 1. 27. 

18 
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Two main dwisions 0 / the commentators of\ the Brahrnasutras 
accepting Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
suhstmtive cause 

Thus it is evident that excepting Madhva and the Pfisupata 
Saivas, the rest of the principal couimentators on the Braluna- 
sutras are unanimous in regarding Brahman as both the efficient 
and the substantive cause. But this identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, as interpreted by Vijiianabhiksu, is something 
fundamentally different from that as admitted by Siinkara, Bhas- 
kara, Ramanuja, Srikantha,* Nimbarka and Valiabha. The 
latter are unanimous in their opinion that Badarayaiaa positive¬ 
ly refutes the theory that God is merely the efficient cause of the 
world in the section (adhikarana), beginning with the aphorism— 

‘ The Lord (cannot be the operative cause of the world only) 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doctrine).” * 

In this particular section the Sutrakara applies himself to 
the refutation of the doctrine according to which the Lord is the 
cause of the world only in so far as He is the general Ruler. In 
the previous sections of the work, the Sutrakara himself has 
proved that the Lord is the identity of the efficient and the sub¬ 
stantive cause. Hence, if the present section were meant to 
impugn the doctrine of Lord’s Rulership in general, the earlier 
and later parts of the work would be mutually contradictory, and 
Badarftyana would be guilty of the fault of self-contradiction. 
It should be assumed, therefore, that the purport of the section 
is to refute the doctrine of those who maintain that God is not 
the material cause, but merely the Ruler—the operative cause 
of the world. 

^ drlkaQ^ha does not follow Padapata Saiviam (which maintaiDB that the Lord is the 
operative cause refuted in the Brahrnasutras (XL 2. 87-41). He closely follows Bama- 
Duja with simple adaptations wherever necessary, and has merely substituted Siva io place 
of B&mAnuja's Vi^pu* 

* '* Patyur asarnnnjasyat ** and the following three sutras, constituting the adhikarapa, 
n. 2. 37-41* 
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Bhik^iu, on the other hand, comments on the above section 
in the following way : 

God should not be regarded as an object of mere inference** 
His existence may be proved by inference based on Sruti only. 
This proposition has already been established in the aphorism— 

‘(The omniscience of Brahman) follows from Its being the 
source of Scripture.’ * 

Hence it is clear that the Sruti alone is the independent 
means of proof about the existence of God, and inference based 
on Sruti is also regarded as a secondary means of proof. 

If, however, any doubt arises as to why this section was 
incorporated at all in the body of the work of Badarstyapa, the 
answer is that it is included only to make the position clearer. 

The particular sections of the Brahmasutras dealing with 
the doctrine of causation 

It would be clear from the foregoing discussions that the 
five adhikaranas, viz., 

(a) Janmady adhikarana (Br. Su. I. 1. 2), 

(h) Prakrty adhikarana (Ibid., 1. 4. 23-27), 

(c) Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.4-11), 

(d) TadananyatvSdhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.14-20), 

(e) Krtsnaprasakty adhikarana (Ibid., II. 2. 26-29), 

are the mainstay of the doctrine that Brahman is the identity of 
the efficient and the substantive cause of the world (jagadabhin- 
nanimittopadana). 

We are now in a position to enquire into the question as to 
which of the schools of VedSnta gives us the most faithful re¬ 
presentation of the view of Badarayapa regarding the nature of 

1 ** Na patyur I^masyaQumftnaiii sambhavati *'—Vij. Bh.» p. 818. 

* “ (S&strayonitvat Br. Su. I. 1.3. 

'* ^.itrain yonir mtilapramanaiii yasmion iti dastrayooi.atra dastrdd iti vaktavye 

4aBtrayoDitv&d ity uktaip i&ftBtrayiraddb&ouiD&DadiD&qi grahap&ya*’—-Vij. Bb.i p. 69. 
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causality attributed to Brahman. In doing so we shall be re¬ 
quired to take into account the consistency of the five sections 
(ad^ikaraps) mentioned above, with regard to the different 
schools of Vedanta already referred to. And it may be observed 
without any attempt to anticipate the result of our findings that 
the interpretation of Brahman’s causality, as offered by Safikara, 
gives the greatest satisfaction to the demands of logic, and this 
has been sufficiently made clear, we hope, in the section where 
Saftkara’s interpretation of causality has been discussed by us. 
The unreality of causality is a conclusion which irresistibly 
follows from both the texts of the Upani^ads and logical consis¬ 
tency. 



KINSHIP AND SCX;iAL ORGANISATION 
OF THE PURUM KUKIS OF MANIPUR ‘ 

BY 

Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

The Purums form a branch of the Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
peoples of Assam. Sir George Grierson has placed them in the 
Old Kuki group. According to the last Census operations they 
number only 305 persons, who live in four small villages, namely 
Purum Khulen, Purum Ohumbang, Purum Changinglong and 
Purum Tampak. These villages are situated near Palel on the 
eastern boundary of Manipur State in Assam. The Purums 
practise a migratory form of hill cultivation locally known as 
jhum. Now-a-days they have also taken to wet cultivation 
in the plains. Rice is their staple food and zii (fermented 
rice) the most important drink. The latter is also endowed 
with ceremonial significance. The tribe has imbibed various 
elements of culture from the dwellers of the valley of 
Manipur. 

This article is mostly based on information supplied by 
Chauba of Purum Tampak. He was about fifty years old and 
practised as maipa of the village. A new immigrant to Purum 
Tampak, he was formerly an inhabitant of another Purum village 
where he served the village community in various official capacities 
rising up to the position of the khullsikpa.^ I found him fairly 


^ .Bead before the Anthropology Section of the 21st Session of the Indian Science 
Congress, held in Bombay In January> 1934. 

9 Headman of the village. 



truthful and communicative. Moreover, his information has been 
tested and verified in most cases unless otherwise stated. But, 
inspite of all these facts, it would have been much better if we 
couW have collected our information on this important topic 
from each of the other three Purum villages. That would have 
brought out the local differences and thereby decreased the 
chances of error. But the interest of the subject is so great that 
I am unable to resist the temptation of placing it before the 
scholars till I can pay a second visit to the tribe. However, 
with all the limitations of a single source I shall make an 
attempt to give a preliminary survey of some of their interesting 
social institutions. 

According to the last Census operations the Purums number 
only 305 persons, both male and female. Inspite of this very 
small number they still possess the consciousness of a tribe to 
the fullest extent. It is an endogamous body and marriage with 
the other branches of the Old Kuki group even, e.g., Aimol, 
Lamgang, Anal, Chiru, etc., is prohibited. Their marriage 
rules show that this prohibition is as old as the tribe itself and 
is not of recent growth. Neither is it merely theoretical. In 
practical life every Purum, male or female, conducts his or her 
marital relations according to this rule. But, now-a-days society 
has become lax, perhaps owing to the disiutergation of tribal 
authority, and Purum boys and girls may theoretically marry in 
other tribes of the Old Kuki group or even of other groups 
without any fear of excommunication. Such pairs are now 
allowed to live within the village and partake of the ordinary 
life of the other Purum villagers. The children of such mixed 
marriages are allowed to espouse the hands of pure Purum 
boys and girls and are in course of time absorbed without 
any trace. But inspite of this theoretical possibility we did not 
meet wiih any actual instance of mixed marriage. 

The Purums are very nearly related to the Chauthes of 
Chauthe near Bishenpore on the western bank of the Lo^ak 
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lake. In fact, they are two branches of the same tribe and still 
practise intermarriage according to my informants. The tradi¬ 
tional tale of origin and migrations of the Purums which each 
village officer recites on the occasion of the worship of Sabuhong 
(Poumikouba in Manipuri) refers to this intimate relation of the 
Purums and Chauthes. In this tale it is stated that in course 
of their wanderings in and outside the State of Manipur, the 
Purums settled for some time near Bishenpore but later on they 
moved again. At that time a section of the tribe decided 
to remain on the spot and came to be known as Cbauthe 
while the main body left the place in search of a new home. 
The Chauthes are divided into five exogamous clans according to 
Shakespeare, all of which except one ;the Iring) are found among 
the Purums. Moreover, the general principle on which selection 
of bridegroom and bride depends is practically the same 
in both the tribes. Thus it seems that the Purum story of 
migration is not a mere myth but contains some amount of truth. 

The Purums are primarily divided into six exogamous 
clans —the males and females of each of which may not marry 
into the same clan. The six clans are— 

(1) Makan. 

• (2) Marrim. 

(3) Parpa. 

(4) Khyeng. 

(5) Thao. 

(6) Julhung. 

A Makan boy may marry a girl from any of the remaining 
dans except Thao but a Makan girl can only marry a Thao boy 
and may not marry a boy from any of the remaining clans. A 
Marrim boy may only marry a Thao girl while a Marrim girl 
may espouse the bands of either a Parpa or Makan boy. The 
following Table shows the possible marital relations among the 
Purum clans. 
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Table of Marital Relations among Punm Clans 


Boys 

Girls 

Gills 

Boys 


Marrim 

Makan 

= Thao 


Parpa 



Makan ~ 

1 

Kbyeng 



1 

Julhung 



Marriin 

Tbao 

Marrim 

f Parpa 

( Makan 

Parpa = 

/ Marrim 

Ehyeng 

Parpa 

1 Makan 

1 Thao 

KhjeDg 

Thao 

Ehyeng 

[ Makan 

1 Parpa 

Thao = 

r Makan 


f Marrim 
* 1 


Parpa 

Thao 

1 

= { Ehyeng 




i JulhuDg 

Julbung » 

Thao 

JnlhuDg 

« Makan 


A perusal of the above table brings out several interest¬ 
ing features of Furum social organisation. In the first place 
we see that in the matter of marriages each Purum family 
acknowledges the existence of only three groups, viz., (1) the 
group to which it itself belongs, (2) the group in which its sons 
marry and (3) the group in which its daughters marry, or in 
other words a man’s own clan, his mother’s clan and his sister’s 
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husband’s clan (or perhaps his mother’s mother’s clan some¬ 
times). In marital relations the other clans are of no use to 
it, Mrs. Seligman in an article in the J. R. A. I. (Vol. LVIII) 
has shown that this type of tri-clan arrangement is dfle to 
asymmetry in descent. She writes : “ Descent may be said 

to be asymmetrical when one form works in a submerged 
manner while the dominant form only is responsible for clan 
organisation (or any other form of grouping). In this form of 

descent the dominant form is recognised by both sexes but. 

the submerged form is recognized by one sex only. Thus, with 
dominantly matrilineal descent men and women both recognize 
matrilineal descent, but men also recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women do not. Again, with dominantly patrilineal de¬ 
scent both men and women recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women also recognize matrilineal descent and 
men do not ” (J. R. A. I., Vol. LVIII, p. 536). It has further 
been contended that the recognized mode of tracing descent 
reacts upon the prevalent idea of incest which again formulates 
marriage prohibitions. The Purum clans are dominantly patri¬ 
lineal and so both the males and the females avoid marrying into 
the clan of the father but the girls at the same time avoid their 
mother’s clan while the boys do not. In fact in some of the 
clans, e.g., MaPrim, Khyeng and Julhung, the boys have no 
alternative but to marry in the clan of their mothers. The 
girls, on the other hand, always avoid the clans of both the 
parents. Thus the males observe unilateral (patrilineal) while 
the females observe bilateral descent—one being submerged. 
The necessary effect of reckoning such a type of descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman worked out from Ambrym and Pentecost data, 
is also observed among the Purums. In the first instance they 
too practise one kind of cross-cousin marriage instead of two, 
viz., that of a man marrying his mother’s brother’s daughter 
and not his father’s sister’s daughter while for a woman 
marnage is allowed with the father’s sister’s son but not with 
the mother’s brother’s son. Secondly, among the Purums also a 
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brother and a sister cannot marry a sister and a brother. 
Though this fact has not been independently collected it is 
sufficiently clear from the nature of marriage roles and the 
prevailing social organisation. 

In addition to the five clans referred to before which are per¬ 
haps the original and traditional ones, we find three more similar 
groups, viz., Pilling, Ingte and Teyu. They are spoken of as 
branches of Marrim, Khyeng and Thao respectively, from which 
they have originated. A fourth one is also referred to, namely, 
Aihung, but the necessary details are not available. Perhaps 
the group has already become extinct. These groups also observe 
similar rules of marriage as are found among traditional clans. 
The following table shows the marital relations of the three 
groups mentioned above :— 


Boys 

Girls 

Girls 

Boys 


Pilling 

Ingte 

= Makan 

Ingte = j 

Thao 

Parpa 




Teyu 



Pilling = j 

pKhyeng 

Llhao 

Pilling 

ss Parpa 

Teyu = -j 

I'Parpa 

(.Maksn 

Teyu 

ringte 

(.Khyeng 

Why these groups originated, it is difficult to say. The fact 


that, both Pilling and Ingte are branches of two such clans each 
of which can take girls from one and only one clan is rather 
suggestive. Prom these two cases it appears that branches were 
formed in order to widen the fidd of choice for males of these 
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two clans or, may be, these branches were tlie result of irregular 
unions of the males of Marrim and Khyeng clans who were 
forced by the limited scope of their choice. But this explanation 
does not hold good in the case of Teyu. • 

My informant Chauba while explaining why Ingte and 
Marrim cannot intermarry, incidentally exposed the submerged 
matrilineal tendency of the tribe in course of his reasoning. 
Thus he says, “ Ingte lads and Marrim lads marry Thao girls. So 
they are born of mothers of the same clan and have the same blood. 
So Ingte and Marrim lads and girls are like brothers and sisters. 
Therefore they cannot marry one another.” Chauba here un¬ 
consciously puts stress on the maternal side, relegating the father 
to the background and utilises the maternal connection as a 
ground for prohibiting marriage. I think here we find direct 
trace of the submerged matrilineal tendency in descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman infers from other sources. 

Fui’ther analysis of the marriage rules shows that marriage 
of daughters move in a cyclic order among Purum clans. Thus 
a Purum girl always marries into the clan of one of her female 
ascendants through the female line. The particular ascendant 
into whose clan a girl is to marry ordinarily depends on the 
number of clans comprised in the tribe. This is due to asym¬ 
metrical descent, and consequent tri-clan arrangement. Thus in 
a tribe with three clans only, having the necessary type of social 
organisation, a girl is always married into the clan of her 
mother’s mother. The Kachins of Burma illustrate this 
principle in a beautiful manner.^ The Purums, who have six 
clans instead of three, presents a more complicated form of this 
trait. Among them, a girl is in many cases married into her 
mother’s mother’s clan but not always so. She may have to 
espouse the hands of a man who belongs to the clan of a more 
remote female ascendant. The following diagrams illustrate 
the principle. 


» I »pi indebted to lit. J, K. Boee, M.A., of the CalcBtU Dmyereily for this reference. 
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Diagram A shows a marriage-cycle in a tribe with three 


clans A, B and C. The direction 
of the arrows point to the clan of 
the bridegroom, e.g., “A” girls 
marry “ B ” boys, “ B ” girls 
marry “ C ” boys, “ C ” girls 
marry “ A ” boys and so on. 



Diagram A. 



Diagram B. 

Diagram B shows one of the Purum marriage-cycles in 
which a girl marries into the clan, of her mother’s mother. 
The direction of the arrows points to the clans of the bridegrooms^ 
e.g., Makan girls marry Thao boys, Thao girls marry Julhung 
boys, Julhang.girls marry Makan boys and so on. 
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Diagram C. 

Diagram C shows another Purum marriage-cycle in which 
some of the girls marry into the mother’s mother’s mother’s 
clan while others marry into the clans of more remote female 
ascendants in the female line. The direction of the arrows 
points to the clans of the bridegrooms. 



Diagram D. 

Diagram D shows a Purum marriage-cycle with four clans 
as suggested by us. MKJ here refers to the original generalised 
clan out of which the three present clans, viz., Marrim^ Khyeng 
and Julhung were formed. (See page 10.) 

Q 
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Some of the six traditional clans of the Purums show similar 
characters. Thus, both Marrim and Khyeng have to marry in 
the same clans, i.e., both Marrim and Khyeng boys marry Thao 
girls while their girls marry in Makan and Parpa clans. The 
Julhung clan also partially participates in this trait. The 
Julhung boys marry Thao girls while Julhung girls marry only 
Makan boys, the Parpa being avoided by them. Thus, as far 
as marital necessities are concerned Marrim and Khyeng have 
no ground for independent existence. The case of Julhung, 
though slightly different from the previous two, should not 
be separated from them as the nature of the difference does not 
preclude its unity with Marrim and Khyeng clans. If regulation 
of marriage be the only or at least the most important function 
of clan organisation then Marrim, Khyeng and, Julhung lose 
all the grounds for their independent and separate existence. 
In other words, we may think of a time when they were not 
divided. Taking this to be a working hypothesis it now 
remains to be seen how this originally one group divided into 
three and why ? One plausible ground that may be suggested, 
under the circumstances, is the existence in the past of some 
functional privileges associated with certain family groups, 
which brought about the separation in the ranks of an otherwise 
united group. It has been stated that the post of Khullakpa 
(headman of the village) at Purumkhulen, the oldest and in fact 
the parent village of the Purums, was ere long a monopoly of 
the Marrim clan. Among the Chirus, who also have a similar 
social organisation, this trait is more prominently developed. 
Not only the posts of Khullakpa and Luplakpa (deputy headman) 
but also that of the Thempu (priest of the village) are attached 
to particular clans. The Purum evidence is not so complete 
yet Marrim’s monopoly may possibly be regarded as a clue to 
the origin of division in the rank of the originally united 
group out of which the present Marrim, Khyeng and Ju.lhung 
clans were formed. But this is nothing more than a 
suggestion as our data on the point are very meagre. Further 
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investigation on this line in the field may throw some light on 
our hypothesis. 

Though dual organisation is found in some other branches 
of the Old Kuki group, e.g., Aimols, Anals and Lamgangs, 
we do not meet with it among the Purums. But certain peculiar 
customs and terms of relationship probably point towards the 
existence of such an institution in the past. As for example, the 
word maksa indicates the husbands of the daughters of a 
family of all generations possible. Similarly the wives of 
the maksds are known as ningans. These two group appella¬ 
tions, applied without any distinction of generation, perhaps 
indicate the complementary groups of a dual division. Both the 
maksds and the ningans of a family are required to play impor¬ 
tant parts in the more important social and religious ceremonies 
of the family. As for example, at the time of marriage the 
maksds and ningans go to the house of the bride’s father to 
bring the bride to her husband’s father’s house. No other per¬ 
son from the si le of the bridegroom may accompany them on 
this occasion. Moreover, they have to carry shinsu (meat-curry) 
and 2 !u (fermented liqu r) supplied by the bridegroom’s father 
to the house of the bride’s father on this occasion. Now, these 
two articles are tabooed to all persons belonging to the clan of 
the bridegroom as well as to all the female members (it seems 
they are daughtSrs of the clan and not the wives) of 
the clan of the bride including the bride herself. Un¬ 
fortunately it has not been definitely enquired whether all the 
wives of the family of the bride may partake of it though it is 
clearly stated that the mother of the bride is served with 
these next to the father. If so, it gives us a society with two 
exogamous moities wherein the wives of each moiety have to 
observe certain customs along with their husbands while the 
daughters instead of observing the customs of their moiety 
of origin pursue the customs of the complementary moiety 
wherein they will soon be married. We cannot explain the 
restrictions relating to the abovementioned shinsu and zu 
except with the help of some such hypothesis. 
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The part played by the vtSksds iu the disposal of the !^ad 
body is very significant in this connection. To mention only a 
few of these activities, the mdksas wash the corpse, carry it to 
the burial ground, and put it into the family burial vault. From 
the data at our disposal it appears that in tlie disposal o^ a dead 
body among the Purums the nearest patrilineal agnatic relatives 
of the deceased have nothing to do except witnessing the different 
acts as mere spectators. Among the Tlingit and the Iroquois 
tribes of North America a similar custom exists. These two 
tribes are organised on dual basis, each having two exogamous 
moieties with matrilineal descent. Among them reciprocal 
burial by the moieties is the custom, i.e., the members of one 
moiety dispose the dead bodies of the other moiety of the tribe. 
The group of mdksas among the Purums is perhaps reminiscent 
of the opposite moiety in a dual division, as among the Tlingit 
and the Iroquois tribes. Another possible explanation lies in 
the previous existence of matrilineal descent and matrilocal 
residence among this tribe. In a matrilineal and matrilocal 
community it is the duty of the sister, primarily, to look after 
the disposal of the earthly remains of her brother, who has gone 
over to live in a separate family, with his wife (c/. the Khasi 
custom according to which the members of a man’s kur —matri¬ 
lineal clan—take precedence over his children in applying fire 
to his funeral pyre). She may be naturally expected to render 
this duty through her husband. When in course of time rnatri- 
liny and matrilocal residence disappeared through the impact 
of patriliny and patrilocal residence this old funeral custom per¬ 
sisted as a relic of the past. 

Another interesting feature of Purum social organisation 
is found in the mutual use of specific terms of adfl r e s g bv 
members of different clans and sexes. Some of these ere. 
given below:— 

A Makan boy addresses a Marrim girl Mn&mu 
>> >> >. Tbao ,, „ katuVtU 

,, Marrim girl ,, Makan boy as feupS 

.. Tbao ,, Makan „ „ Mpu 
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These terms seem to have been borrowed from the terms of 
relationship now in use among the tribe. People who are not 
related to each other in any way always use these terms in 
their conversation. The four terms in general use now are 
kdndunu, kupd, kdtunu, and kdpu as indicated in the "table 
given above. Bach of these terms indicate a number of rela¬ 
tives when used as a term of relationship. Though it is possible 
to find out the primary meaning of each one of them from the 
data at our disposal I shall not attempt that here, but shall confine 
myself to an explanation of their significance as clan-terms of 
address. Two of these terms, viz., kdtunn and kdndunu are used 
by the males in respect of females of other clans while the re¬ 
maining two, viz., kdpu and kupd are used by the females in 
addressing males of clans other than those of their own. Thus 
a man uses the term kdtunu in respect of those girls only whom 
he cannot marry owing to clan restrictions of marriage while he 
uses the term kdndunu in respect of those girls only who are 
his potential mates. Similarly the girls use the term kdpu 
in addressing such persons whom they cannot marry and the term 
kupd in respect of such persons whom they can marry. Thus 
for each individual in Purum society the members of the other 
sex are divided into two broad divisions—those who can be 
married and those who cannot be married. Is this recognition 
of two groups reminiscent of former dual organisation ? It is 
not possible at this stage of our knowledge to answer this 
question. Another possible explanation may be offered. These 
clan-terms of address might have originated in an attempt to 
simplify the complicated laws governing inter-clan unions and 
providing the people with an easy means of avoiding the 
tabooed and selecting the suitable persons for purposes of 
love-life. 

Over and above the four terms of address referred to above 
there are others which are used between persons of the same 
sex. The age factor is also recognised which^.has necessitated 
the tise of other terms. But all of them harmoniously group 
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round the original four terms, viz,, kdnSunu, kupd, kdtunu, 
and kapu} 

The present tri-clan arrangement of the tribe has probably 
been brought about by the intermixture of a matrilineal people 
with ‘ a patrilineal people with dual organisation. This seems 
to explain the occurrence of dual organisation and tri-clan 
division among so nearly related branches of the Old Kuki 
group. But this conclusion is based on so very slender grounds 
that it should not be regarded as anything more than a working 
hypothesis. 

1 A (iet tiled description of all these features will be attempted in my proposed mono* 
graph on the PurumB. 



SOME FRIENDS OF JOHN KEATS 

By 

Jayantakumau Basgtjpta, M.A,, Ph.D. (London). 

I 

Biographers of John Keats are at variance regarding the 
relations that existed between the poet and his friends. 
Sidney Colvin .says, “ The days of the years of his life, were 
few and evil, but above his grave the double aureole of poetry 
and friendship shines immortally.” Amy Lowell takes an 
entirely different view and remarks, “ Yet it is a melancholy 
fact that, warm and kindly as many of his friends wore, in no 
single instance did he get back as good as he gave.” (John 
Keats, Vol. I, p. 509.) Lord Houghton notes the series of 
honourable friendships associated with a poet’s fame. (Life 
and Letters of Keats, Everyman’s Library Edition, p. 60.) Yet 
even Miss Lowell is not wholly unmindful of the influence 
of his friends over Keats. She says, “ Apart from the obvious¬ 
ly unusual men like Hazlitt, and Hunt, and Haydon, there 
was a high decree of interest in literary affairs, and much 
critical acumen, displayed by all the group.” (Vol. II, 
p. 114.) 

I 

Although Keats had several distinguished friends like 
Hunt, Haydon, Cowden, Clarke and Severn, the place of 
honour has been accorded to John Hamilton Reynolds 
(1794-1852). Middleton Murry says, “ Reynolds was one 
of the best and most gifted frieinis Ktats ever bad.” 
(Studies in Keats, 1930, p. 6.) Another writer observes that 
his best friend seems to have been J. H. Reynolds. (H. 0. 
Shelley, Literary By-paths in Old England, p. 221.) Reynolds 
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was born at Shrewsbury and was the son of a Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. He was educated at St. Paul’s and entered 
a Life Insurance Office. Subsequently he became a lawyer and 
at tte time of his death at Newport (Isle of Weight) was 
Clerk to the County Court. 

The Reynolds family was a cultured one. Charlotte 
Reynolds (1761-1848), mother of John Hamilton, wrote a 
modest volume ‘ ‘ Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren: 
A Tai»” (1827) under the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Hamerton. The authoress wrote in the preface, “ It 
is with quaking ruffles and a panting stomacher that 
the Authoress of this little work submits it to a reading 
Public. She could not, without some flutterings, lay it before 
even a ‘ reading fly.’ A first appearance in print is an awful 
matter; and she can quite sympathize with the feeling of 
those gentlemen who fancy in publicly delivering their 
sentiments that they have attracted ‘ the eyes of all Europe.’ ” 
About this book Charles Lamb wrote to Thomas Hood, 
“ We have all been pleased with Mrs. Leslie : I speak it most 
sincerely. There is much manly sense with a feminine ex¬ 
pression, which is my definition of ladies’ writing.” (H. C. 
Shelley, p. 327.) Of the three sisters of Reynolds, Mariane 
became Mrs. Green and was the mother of two notable 
artists, Jane married Tom Hood and Charlotte remained 
single. Keats was on very friendly terms with these sisters. 
Buxton Forman writes, “ Miss Charlotte Reynolds tells me 
that he was passionately fond of music, and would sit for 
hours while she played the piano to him. It was to a Spanish 
air which she used to play that the song ‘ Hush, hush! tread 
softly! ’ was composed ; and so sensitive was he to proper 
execution, that, when a wrong note has been played in a 
public performance, he has been known to say that he would 
like to ‘ go down into the orchestra and smash all the fiddles.” 
(Poetical Works and other Writings of Eeats, 1883^ London^ 
Preface, pp. xxix-xxx.) 
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Reynolds met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s house in 1816. 
Before that he had begun to write. In 1814 his first volume of 
poetry “ Safie, an Eastern Tale ” came out and was dedicated 
to Lord Byron. On receipt of a copy of it Byron wroje to 
Reynolds, “ The poem itself as the work of a youngman is 
highly creditable to your talents, and promises better for 
future efforts than any which I can now recollect. Whether 
you intend to pursue your poetical career 1 do not know and 
can have no right to enquire, but in whatever channel your 
abilities are directed, T think it will be your own fault if 
they do not eventually lead to distinction. Happiness must 
of course depend upon conduct, but even fame itself would 
be but poor compensation for self-reproach.” (V. H. Collins, 
Lord Byron in his Letters, p. 117.) Byron also wrote to Francis 
Hodgson to review it and this was done in the September 
(1814) issue of the Munthhj Review (pp. 60 ff.). “ The Eden 

of Imagination” (L814), another volume of poems by Reynolds 
was dedicated to John Freeman Milwood Dovaston, Esq., of 
West Felton, Shropshire " as a slight but sincere token of the 
pleasure ” of their long friendship and from the dedication one 
gathers that the author regarded this gentleman as one on 
whose judgment he could rely as to the poetical merits of 
the book. “ The Naiad: a Tale ” with other Poems was pub¬ 
lished in 1816 by Taylor and Hessey who later became also 
the publishers of Keats. The volume was dedicated to 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. Wordsworth criticised the poetry 
of Reynolds and wrote to him, “ Your fancy is too luxuriant, 
and riots too much upon its own creations.” (H. C. Shelley, 
p. 223.) 

One of the best services that Reynolds did to Keats was 
to introduce him to James Rice, Charles Armitage Brown and 
C. W. Dilke. In 1818 Taylor and Hessey published Keats’ 

“ Endymion.” The bitter criticism that was directed against 
it by the Quarterly Review is too well known to be repro¬ 
duced here. Like a true friend Reynolds defended Keats in 
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the Alfred," An 'Exeter newspaper, in the course of which 
he said, “ Two things have struck us on the perusal of this 
singular p'»pm. The first is, that Mr, Keats excels, in what 
Milton excelled the power of putinir a spirit of life and 
novelty into the Heathen mythology. The second is, that 
in the structure of his verse, and the sinewy quality of his 
thoughts, Mr. Keats greatly resembles old Chapman, the 
nervous translator of Homer. His mind has ‘ thews and limbs 
like to its ancestors.’ Mr, Gifford, who knows something of 
the old dramatists, ought to have paused before he sanctioned 
the abuse of a spirit kindred with them. If he could not 
feel, he ought to know better.” (October 6, 1818.) Leigh 
Hunt reprinted this defence in his paper, the ” Examiner,” 
on the 11th October, 1818. (Buxton Forman, Collected 
Works, 1883, Vol. III.) 

An intimacy had already sprung up between these two 
kindred minds and that Reynolds cherished an optimistic 
view regarding his friend’s future will be evident from the 
following poem, dated the 27th February, 1817, written on 
reading the sonnet which Keats wrote on the blank space at 
the end of Chaucer’s Tale of * The Flowre and Lefe ’ :— 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves, 

Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed; 

They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves, 

Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led. 

And win that coronal for thy young head 
Which Time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 

Go on I and keep thee to thy own green way. 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung;— 

Be thou Companion of the Summer day. 

Beaming the fields, and olden woods among: — 

So shall thy Muse be ever in her May; 

And thy luxuriant Spirit ever young. 

(Keats: Poetry and Prose, Buxton Forman, 1890, p. 46.) 
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On another occasion he wrote, “ I am confident, Keats, that 
the Pot of Basil hath that simplicity and quiet pathos, which 
are of sure sovereignty over all hearts.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. 
II, p. 105 ff.) 

The best period of the literary activity of Reynolds was 
that during which he was in the Keats group. In 1819 he 
wrote a burlesque, ‘‘ Peter Bell, a Lyrical Ballad ” under 
the pen-name of W. W. In the preface he wrote, “Of Peter 
Bell I have only thus much to say : it completes the simple 
system of natural narrative, which I began so early as 1798. 
It is written in that pure unlaboured style, which can only be 
met with among labourers and I can safely say, that w'hile 
its imaginations spring beyond the reach of the most imagina¬ 
tive, its occasional meaning occasionally falls far below the 
meanest capacity. As these are the days of counterfeits, I am 
compelled to caution my readers against them, ‘ for such are 
abroad.’ However, I here declare this to be the true Peter ; 
this to be the old original Bell. I commit my Ballad con¬ 
fidently to posterity. I love to read my own poetry ; it does 
my heart good.” He returned to the subject again in a poem 
called “ Peter Bell versus Peter Bell ” in another work, “ The 
Fancy,” published in 1820. About “Peter Bell” Coleridge 
wrote to Taylor und Hessey, “ When a man can imitate even 
stupidly the blunders of Dogberry so as to render them, as 
Shakespeare does, the vehicles of the most exquisjte sense— 
that is indeed wit! But be the verses what they may, they 
are all mostly fair, and the preface and notes are very droll 
and clever” (H. 0. Shelley, p. 243). Hood said of Reynolds 
that he was good “at a comic verse or a serious stanza— 
smart at a repartee, sharp at a retort—and not averse to a 
bit of mischief ” (Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood and Charles 
Lamb, p. 121). 

But certain circumstances had entered his life which made 
him'gradually drift away from poetry. In the “ Farewell to 
the Muses ” (1818) written on the flyleaf of the Shakespeare 
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volume which Reynolds gave to Keats he regarded himself as 
one “ banished from the rolls of honouring men that keep a 
temperate eye on airy fame.” (This poem is in MS. in the 
HarQpstead Public Library—see The Keats Letters, Papers, 
and other Relics, Ed. G. C. Williamson, 1914.) In some of the 
sonnets in “The Fancy ” (1820) published under the initials 
P. C. (Peter Corcoran) there are references to this effect. 


In one poem he wrote, 

“ Silent, 1 look ;it fame. 1 cannot climb 
To where licr temple is—Not mine the might: 

I have Some glimmering of what is sublime— 

Bui, all! il is a most inconstant light.” 

In another he said, 

” Magnificent and mental images 
Have visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to proud delights— but now it sees 
Those visions going like the lights of even: ” 

John Masefield regards part of •“ The Fancy ” as autobio¬ 
graphical (Introduction to “ The Fancy,” 1905). But another 
critic thinks that there is no contemporary evidence to sub¬ 
stantiate the view that Peter Corcoran was a self-portraiture. 
(G. L. Marsh-John Hamilton Reynolds : Poetry and Prose, 
1928.) In Edmund Blunden’s “ Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Himself” (1931) we read about Reynolds, “He 
is one of the best fellows living, and ought to be a poet of the 
first order. Himself is his only hindrance at present ” (p. 117). 
But although Clare speaks very highly of Reynolds one finds 
no clue whatsoever to what the hindrance was except that he 
paid more attention to the present and that he carried none of 
the author about him (Blunden, p. 109 ff.). 

In the dedication to “ The Garden of Florence and other 
Poems ” (1821), published under the name of John Hamilton 
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there are clear indications that Reynolds was drifting more to 
the legal profession. He wrote, 


.as the time increases, 

I give up drawing verse for drawing leases.’' 


And in another place, 

“ Shakespeare gives place to Blackstoiie’s Commentaries 
And Bums’s Poems usher in Burns’ Justici .” 

Keats and Reynolds had jointly projected a volume of metrical 
versions from Boccaccio (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, 
19!11, Vol. I, p. 149). But this scheme did not materialise 
on account of Keats’ illness. The work, however, was 
launched by Reynolds alone who wrote in the advertisement 
to the book, “ The Stories from Boccaccio (The Garden of 
Florence, and the Ladye of Provence) were to have been asso¬ 
ciated with tales from the same source, intended to have been 
written by a friend ;—but illness on his part, and distracting 
engagements on mine, prevented us from accomplishing our 
plan at the time; and Death now, to my deep sorrow, has 
frustrated it for ever. He who is gone, was one of the very 
kindest friends I possessed, and yet he was not kinder perhaps 
to me than to others. His intense miud and powerful feeling 
would, I truly believe, have done the world some service, had 
his life been spared—^but he was of too sensitive a nature— 
and thus he was destroyed.” While composing some lines of 
the poem, “ Romance of Youth,” written in Spenserian 
stanzas Reynolds might have had Keats in mind. There are 
direct references to musing over Psyche and dreaming of 
young Endymion in Stanzas XIX and XX. A writer, however, 
suggests that the ” youngster boy ” is Reynolds himself al¬ 
though he admits that the probable allusion to Keats was 
mentioned by a contemporary reviewer (J. H. Reynolds: 
Poetry and Prose, p. Ill). Reynolds had already tried his 
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hand at the Spenserian stanza (Letters of Keats, Vol. I, 
M. B. Forman, p. 152). 

After the death of Keats, Reynolds became associated 
withi Limb, Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, 
George Barley, Tom Hood and otliers. With Hood he parti¬ 
cipated anonymously in “Odes and Addresses to Great 
People’’(1825) wliich elicited from Sir Walter Scott appre¬ 
ciation for its “ inotfensive and humorous satire.’’ (W. Jerrold, 
p. IfVS). Prior to this he had written under the name of 
Edward Herbert a witty article entitled “ The Literary Police 
Ofl5.ce, Bow Street ” in the Lowkm Magazine, February, 1823. 
But his admiration for Keats never abated. In 1840 he wrote 
to Richard Moncton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton) 
about Keats, “ He was hunted in his youth,—b“t'ore he had 
strength to escape his bandages 1 He had the greatest power 
of poetry in him, of any one since Shakespeare !—He was the 
sincerest Friend,—the most loveable associate,—the deepest 
listener to the griefs and disappointments of all around him 
‘ that ever lived in the side of times.’ ” 

Reynolds probably has not received his due from his 
contemporaries. After his death “ The. Athenaeum ’’ (27th 
November, 1852, p. 129(3) in an obituary notice opined that 
neither in law nor in literature he could shine as his interests 
were divided. Writing in the “ Notes and (Queries ’’ a corres¬ 
pondent said, ‘ ‘ He indeed played the old game of fast and 
loose between law and literature, pleasure and study ’’ (1856, 
p. 275). But it is not too much to regard him as “ a real 
personality in his time, even among men far greater than 
himself.’’ John Masefield’s encomium is decidedly the best 
tribute that has been paid to him : 

“One thinks of him as a person delighting in life...He 
loved poetry, but he loved life and nature more; and nearly all 
that he wrote he wrote, perhaps a little petulantly, feeling that 
the best of it w^ less precious than the flowers in the hedge, 
and the ragged wanderer upon the ro^. Better than anything 
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he loved his comrades. His wit, and charm, and vivid sense 
of beauty, were gifts held in trust for the half-dozen friends 
who lived his life, and shared his vision of life.’’ Among 
these friends John Keats stands first and nearest, , 

II 

The name of Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846) is a 
familiar one to all students of Keats’ poetry. Now Haydon 
though gifted in many ways was a peculiar man. He was 
always in debt and often asking his friends to lend him 
money. Even Keats who was not a rich person lent him 
thirty pounds. (Colvin, Keats, 1917, p. 337.) Haydon first 
met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s place in 1816, and “was amazing¬ 
ly interested by his pre maturity of intellectual and poetical 
power,” Keats sent to Haydon his sonnet “ Great spirits now 
on earth are sojourning ” with a letter. (See Correspondence 
and Table Talk of Haydon, 2 vols., Ed. P. W. Haydon, 1876, 
for Haydon’s letters to Keats.) In 1817 Keats wrote a sonnet 
“ On Seeing the Elgin Marbles ” and sent it to Haydon. Even 
in 1817 Keats was feeling death and in this poem he wrote: 

“ My spirit is too weak; mortality 
Weighs he-avily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagin'd pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky. ” . 

Haydon reviewed the first volume of Keats’ poems in the 
“ Champion ” (March 9, 1817) and he was one of the very 
first to discern the good promise of Keats. But Haydon’s was 
not a blind admiration. He pointed out the defects in this 
work such as the use of compound epithets, over-wrought 
descriptions and the faultiness of measure at times, “ The 
best poets of the day might not blush to own it” was Haydon’s 
opinion. This review was first discovered and published in 
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the publications of the Modern Language Society of America 
(Vol. XL, No. 1) by Miss Roberta Cornelius, Mr, Middleton 
Murry has also reprinted it in Studies in Keats.” There 
are certain passages in it which show Haydon as an excellent 
critic ; “ At a time when nothing is talked of but the power 
and passion of Lord Byron, and the playful and elegant fancy 
of Moore, the correctness of Rogers, and the sublimity of 
Campbell (these terms we should conceive are ready composed 
in Edinburgh Review-shop) a youngman starts suddenly 

before us, with a genius that is likely to eclipse them all. 

Mr. Keats is fated, or ‘ we have no judgment in an honest 
face to look at natural objects with his mind, as Shakespeare 
and Chaucer did, and not merely with his eye as nearly all 
modern poets do ;—to clothe his poetry with a grand intellec¬ 
tual light, and to lap his name in the lay of immortality.” In 
a letter to Keats Haydon wrote, “ I have read your ‘ Sleep ’ 
and ‘ Poetry.’ It is a flash of lightning that will rouse men 
from their occupations, and keep them trembling for the crash 
of thunder that will follow.” 

In his “ Autobiography ” Haydon has made a note about 
a party on 28th December, 1817, in his studio when Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Monkhouse and Ritchie were present: 
“ It was indeed an immortal evening. Wordsworth’s fine 
intonation as he quoted Milton and Virgil, Keats’ eager in¬ 
spired look. Lamb’s quaint sparkle of lambent humour, so 
speeded the stream of conversation, that in my life I never 
passed a more delightful time. All our fun was within bounds. 
Not a word passed that an apostle might not have listened to. 
It was a night worthy of the Elizabethan age, and my solemn 
Jerusalem flashing up by flame of fire, with Christ hanging 
over us like a vision, all made up a picture which will long 
glow upon 


that inward eye 

which is the bliss of solitude ” (p. 862 ). 
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In March 1818, Haydon and Keats who was then at Teign- 
mouth were corresponding. Keats in one of his letters wrote, 
“ It has yet been a mystery to me how and where Wordsworth 
went. I can’t help thinking he has returned to his shell, with 
his beautiful wife and his enchanting sister. It is a great 
pity that people by associating themselves with the finest 
things spoil them. Hunt has damned Hampstead with 
masks and sonnets and Italian tales; Wordsworth has damned 
the Lakes ; Milman has damned the old dramatists ; West 
has damned wholesale ; Peacock has damned satire ; Hazlitt 
has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged ; how darest 
the man ? ” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p, G ff.; 
M. B. Porman, Letters of Keats, Vol. I, p. 128, the wordings 
are slightly different.) In an undated letter Keats wrote from 
Wentworth Place to Haydon, “ I have been writing a little 
now and then lately, but nothing to speak of, being discon¬ 
tented and, as it were, moulting.I smoke more and more 

my own insufficiency, I see by little and little more of what 
is to be done, and how it is to be done, should 1 ever be able 
to do it. On my soul, there should be some reward for that 
continual “ agonie ennuyense.” (Correspondence and Table 
Talk, Vol. II, p. 13.) From the same place in December, 
1818, Keats wrote to Haydon about himself, “ My general life in 
society is silence. I feel in myself all the vices of poet-irri¬ 
tability, love of effect and admiration ; and influenced by such 
devils I may at times say more ridiculous things than I am 
aware of, hut I will put a stop to that in a manner I have long 

resolved upon.I am certainly more for greatness in a shade 

than ill the open day. 1 am speaking as a mortal. I should 
say, I value more the privilege of seeing great things in loneli¬ 
ness, than the fame of a prophet.I have a little money that 

may enable me to study, and to travel for three or four years. 
I never expect to get anything by my books, and, moreover, 
I wish to avoid publishing. I admire human nature, but I do 
not like men.” (Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats, pp. 232-33.) 
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That for some reason or other Keats was disgusted with 
his friends is evident from the letters he wrote to Fanny 
Brawne before leaving for Italy : “ My friends have behaved 

wel) to me in every instance but one, and there they have 
become tattlers, and inquisitors into my conduct: spying 
upon a secret I would rather die than share it with anybody’s 
confidence. For this I cannot wish them well, I care not to 
see any of them again. If I am the Theme, I, will not be the 
Friend of idle Gossips. Good Gods what a shame it is our 
Loves should be so put into the microscope of a Coterie.” 
(Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne, 1878, 
No. XXXVI.) Also in another letter to Miss Brawne we read, 
“ I shall never be able any more to endure the society of any 
of those who used to meet at Elm Cottage and Wentworth 

Place.I hate men, and women more.” (Ibid, No. XXXVII.) 

Allowance must be made for tin; sick and nervous state of 
Keats’ mind when he wrote such unkind words about his 
friends. Some of them might have been mean in their 
dealings with him but that is no reason why he should have 
fallen foul upon the whole set. They were not infallible or 
perfect, but a few of them were true to him till his death and 
even after it. A French biographer of Keats thinks that 
Haydon was not careful in his relations with Keats during 
the last days and he was too petty. (A. Erlande, Life 
of John ^eats, English Translation by M. Robinson, 1929.) 
That all was not well with their friendship in 1819 is 
suggested by George Paston in “ B. R. Haydon and his 
Friends ” (1905) who quotes Keats writing to his brother 
George : “ I shall perhaps still be acquainted with him ; 
but for friendship, that is at an end.” (P. 101.) Yet 
Wordsworth writing to Haydon in 1820 enquired, “ How is 
Keats ? he is a youth of promise, too great for the sorry com¬ 
pany he keeps.” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p. 
o6.) As to this sorry company ” which Wordsworth mentions 
Haydon himself said, ” The greatest calamity for Keats was bis 
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being brought before the world by a set who had so much the 
habit of puffing each other that every one connected with it 
suffered in public estimation.” (Autobiography, p. 335.) In 
this ‘‘ puffing each other ” business then Haydon personally was 
involved ! One is reminded in this connection of what Sir 
Walter Scott wrote to H. H. Milman, “ I think any compli¬ 
mentary intercourse betwixt men of our craft is very apt to 
degenerate into a commercial treaty for mutual flattery.” (The 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Ed. H. J. C. Grierson, Centenary 
Edition, Vol. VI, p. 172.) 

Haydon was of opinion that Keats died a victim to mis¬ 
takes on all hands, alike on the part of enemies and friends. 
(Autobiography, p. 337.) If such is his own verdict then he 
himself must have been one of those persons responsible for such 
a catastrophe. Haydon further speaks of the connection of Keats 
with the “ Examiner ” clique and the unjust aversion against 
him brought about by it. But the real fact was that he did not 
like Leigh Hunt and did not pull on well with Reynolds either. 
Hence he is not fair towards his other friends. After Keats’ 
death Haydon wrote in his Journal, “ A genius more purely 
poetical never existed. In fireside conversation he was weak 
and inconsequent, but he was in his glory in the fields. He 
was the most unselfish of human creatures ; unadapted to the 

world,.he had a kind heart, and would have shared his 

fortune with any one who wanted it...Poor dear Keats...May 
your kind and gentle spirit be now mingling with those of 
Shakespeare and Milton before whose minds you have so 
often bowed.” (Life of B. R. Haydon from his Autobio¬ 
graphy and Journals, Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, 
1853, pp. 8-10, Vol II.) Blunden in the Epilogue to 
Haydon’s Autobiography (1927) remarks, “ There is no ques¬ 
tioning the warmth of Haydon’s friendship for Keats, despite 
his misunderstandings.” The famous Nightingale Ode of 
Kdats was recited first to Haydon and given on his suggestion 
for publication to the “ Annals of Fine Arts ” which his friend 
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James Elmes edited. (Keats Memorial Volume, Ed. G. 0. 
Williamson, 1921, article by Sidney Colvin—A Morning's 
Work in a Hampstead Garden.) 

It would not be out of place to note here that Haydon 
introduced Lamb to Keats though they did not become friends 
in the sense that Haydon and Keats were. (E. V. Lucas, The 
Life of Charles Lamb, 1921, p. 482 ff., Vol. I.) Keats referred 
to Lamb’s jokes in a letter to his brother George (M. B. For¬ 
man, Vol. II, p. 468, Letter dated 17th September, 1819.) In 
another letter to his brothers he spoke about Lamb getting 
tipsy. (Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 80-81.) Lamb always admired Keats’ 
poetry. (Gentleman’s Mutjazinc, May, 1838, p. 464, Review 
of T. N. Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb by Rev. John 
Mitford.) Water Jerrold thinks that it is not improbable that 
Lamb wrote the brief notice of Keats’ death which appeared 
in the “London Magazine ” under the signature “ L.” (Thomas 
Hood and Charles Lamb, pp. 143-44.) This obituary notice is 
an appreciative one : 

“ Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a poet. 
There is but a small portion of the public acquainted with 
the writings of this youngman ; yet they were full of high 
imagination and delicate fancy, and his images were beautiful 
and more entirely his own, perhaps, than those "of any living 
writer whatever. He had a fine ear, a tender heart, and at 
times great force and originality of expression : and notwith¬ 
standing all this, he has been suffered to rise and pass away 
almost without a notice: the laurel has been awarded (for the 
present) to other brows : the bolder aspirants have been 
allowed to take their station on the slippery steps of the temple 
of fame, while he has been nearly hidden among the crowd 
during his life, and has at last died, solitary and in sorrow, in 
foreign land.” (P. 426, London Magazine^ April, 1821.) 
Bertram Dobell on the other hand was of opinion that this 
might have been written by Bryan Waller Procter. (Side¬ 
lights of Charles Lamb, 1903, p. 192.) But there is not much 
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reason to think like that. Lamb was sufficiently generous to 
be capable of writing in such a rein about a fellow man of 
letters. 

Ill 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1869) was one of the literary lumi¬ 
naries of his own days and Keats was introduced to him 
by Cowden Clarke. (Clarke, Recollections of Writers, 1878, 
p. 132 ff.) In 1815 Keats had written a sonnet in admiration of 
Hunt before he actually met him. The Poems of 1817 were 
dedicated to Hunt in the sonnet “ Glory and Loveliness have 
passed away.” Hunt replied in a sonnet to John Keats. 
(Pp. 36-37, B. Miller Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, 1920.) In Hunt’s “ Foliage ” (1818) there 
are four sonnets addressed to Keats, one of which begins with 
“ Young Keats a flowering laurel on your brow.” (Buxton 
J'’orman, Poetical Works of Keats, Vol. I, Appendix.) Leigh 
Hunt wrote a very fine sonnet on Keats in 1817 on flyleaf of a 
copy of Keats’ Poems of 1817, now in possession of Mr. H. B. 
Smith of America : 

“ Keats, 1 admire thine upward daring soul, 

Thine eager grasp at immortality 
I deem within thy reach; rejoic’d I see 
Thee spurn, with brow serene, the gross control 
Of circumstance; while o’er thee visions roll 
In radiant pomp of lovely poesy. 

She points to blest abodes where spirits free * 

Feed on her smiles and her great men extol. 

Still shall the pure flame bright within thee burn 
While Nature’s voice alone directs thy mind; 

Who bids thy speculation inward turn 
Assuring thee her transcript thou shall find. 

Live hers—live freedom's friend ; so round thine urn 
The oak shall with thy laurels be entwin’d." 

(Bulletin of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial, Kome, Ed. Sir R. Rodd and 
N, Gay. No. 2, p. 26, 1913 ; also 
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“ Note on Some Volumes now in 
America once owned by Keats,” by 
R. TJ. Johnson, p. 11.) 

Keats was an ardent admirer of Hunt. In several of his 
sonnets there are enough indications of this. In the sonnet 
written on the day that Hunt left prison Keats wrote : 

“ In Spenser’s halls he slray'rl, and bowers fair, 

Culling enchanted flowers ; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air: 

To regions of his own genius true 
Took happy flights." 

In a sonnet to Haydon Hunt is referred to as “ he of the 
rose, the violet, the spring, the social smile, the chain for 
Freedom’s sake.’’ In 1817 Keats wrote a poem on Hunt’s 
" Story of Rimini.” Hunt in 1820 dedicated his translation 
of Tasso’s “ Amyntas ” to Keats. 

Keats lived with Leigh Hunt in Hampstead for some 
time and Hunt has recorded his impressions of Keats’ perso¬ 
nal appearance in “ Lord Byron and Some of his Contempora¬ 
ries ” (1828) : ” He was under the middle height; and his lower 
limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but neat and 
well turned. His shoulders were very broad for his size ; he 
had a face in which energy and sensibility were remarkably 
mixed up ; an eager power, checked and made patient by ill- 
health. Every feature was at once strongly cut, and deli¬ 
cately alive. If there was any faulty expression, it was in 
the mouth, which was not without something of a character of 
pugnacity. His face was rather long than otherwise ; the 
upper lip projected a little over the under ; the chin was 
bold, the cheeks sunken ; the eyes mellow and flowing ; large, 
dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble action, or a 
beautiful thought, they would suffuse with tears, and his 
mouth trembled. In this, there was ill-health as well as ima¬ 
gination, for he had great moral courage.His hair, of a 

brown colour, was flne, and hung in natural ringlets. The 
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head was a puzzle for the phrenologists, being remarkably 
small in the ekull: a singularity which he had in common 
with Byron and Shelley, whose hats 1 could not get on ” 
(pp. S46-47). ^ 

When Keats left England Hunt addressed to him a 
message (rf farewell whicAi was published in the “ Indicator ” 
(201^ Septemiber, 1820): “ Thou hast ‘ a mighty soul in a little 
body ; ’ and the kind cares of the former for all about thee 
shall no longer subject the latter to the chance of impressions 
which it scorns ; and the soft skies of Italy shall breathe balm 
upon it; and thou shalt return with thy friend the nightin¬ 
gale, and make all thy other friends as happy with thy voice 
as they are sorrowful to miss The little cage thou didst 
sometime share with us, looks as deficient without thee, as 
thy present one may do without us;—but—farewell for a 
while : thy heart is in our fields ; and thou wilt soon be back 
rejoin to it.” (Buxton Eorman, OoMected Works, \ol. IV ;also 
Blunden, Leigh Hunt’s Examiner ” examined, 1928, p. 158.) 

After the departure for Itlay Hunt did not cease to take 
intmsest in Keats. In a letter to Joseph Severn early in 1821 
Hunt wrote, “ Tell him—tell that great poet and noble-hearted 
man—that we shall all bear his memory in the most-precious 
part of our hearts^ and that the world shall bow their heads to 

it, as our loves do.Tell him he is only before us on the 

road, as he is in everything elseor, whether you tell him the 
latter or no, tell Mm the former, and that we are coming after 
him. The tears are again in my eyes, and I must not afford 
to shed them.” (The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, Edited 
by Thornton Hunt, 1862, Vol. I, p, 108.) It was Leigh Hunt 
who made SheUey take an interest in Keats. Shelley in a 
letter from Fisa in November, 1820, to Marianne Hunt 
wrote, “ Where is Keats now ? I am anxiously expecting 
him in Italy, when I shall take care to bestow every possible 
attention on him. I consider hk a moat valuable life, and lam 
deeplj interested in his safety. I intend to be the physician 
3 
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both of his body and of his soul, to keep the one warm,- 
and to teach the other Qreek and Spanish. I am aware^ in¬ 
deed, in part, that I am nourishing a rival who will far surpass 
me ; and this is an additional motive and will be an added 
pleasure.” {Ibid, p. 169.) 

But Hunt was not always particular if he wronged his 
friend for in a letter to Shelley (1st March, 1821) he spoke of 
Keats as “ fearfully sensitive.” {Ibid, p. 163.) His own admission 
is, “ I could not love him as deeply as I did Shelley. That 
was impossible. But my affection was only second to the one 
which I entertained for that heart of hearts. Keats, like 
Shelley himself, enjoyed the usual privilege of greatness with 
all whom he knew, rendering it delightful to be obliged by 
him, and an equal, but not greater, delight to oblige. It was 
a pleasure to bis friends to have him in their houses, and he 
did not grudge it.” (A.utobiography of Leigh Hunt, p. 331, 
1928 Edition, originally published in 1850.) During the for¬ 
mative period of the poetical career of Keats Leigh Hunt was 
of assistance to him and it would not be unreasonable 
to think that he stimulated to some extent the genius of Keats 
in the production of poetry. 


IV 

I* 

Three persons who should be placed in one group 
were extremely friendly to Keats. These were John Taylor 
(1781-1864), James Augustus Hessey (1786-1870), and 
Bichard Woodhouse (1788 or 1789-1834). John Taylor was 
a partner of the firm of the publishers, Taylor and Hessey. 
He was of Scottish descent and son of James Taylor, a 
publisher at Retford. He was the originator of the 
theory that Sir Philip Erancis wrote the letter of Juniu 
in his book “Junius Identified.” He and his partner 
Hessey lived at Fleet Street till the latter married and 
to their residence Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, Reynolds and 
others were visitors. In 1821 Taylor became editor of the 
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London Magazine with Hood as sub-editor. In 1825 Taylor 
and Hessey dissolved their partnership and two years later 
Taylor became publisher to the University of London. Taylor 
spent his last days at Kensington and lies buried at (Jann^ton 
near Retford. Both Taylor and Hessey were very good 
friends to Keats. They advanced him money and had high 
admiration for his poetic powers. The relationship that exist¬ 
ed between Keats and his publishers was above the ordinary 
cordiality that often exists between an author and his pub¬ 
lishers and can be said to have been very intimate. 

Taylor was really interested in Keats as will be evident 
from some of his letters. In a letter dated 15th May, 1818 
Taylor wrote, “ I have been calling this Morning on Mr. 
Gifford, and am happy in having secured an Acquaint¬ 
ance which I should never have suffered to decline had I 
been wise. He seems satisfied with the Identity of .1 unius—■ 
but what I principally wanted to see him for was to speak a 
Word or two in Favour of Keats, I had heard that he is 
writing an Article on Leigh Hunt, Shelley and Keats. I wished 
him to understand that K-eats was a young Man of great 
Promise, whom it would be cruel to sacrifice on the sole 
account of his Connexion with Hunt, a Connexion which would 
doubtless soon be Dissolved by the Differences of their Charac¬ 
ters. He beard and assented to all I said, but I fear it is too 
late to be of much Service, for he pointed to an Article in 
which they are noticed, then lying on his Table, and I fear it 
will not experience any alteration from my Appeal.” {London 
Mercury, p. 258, 1925.) Two years later Taylor wrote, “ Next 
week Keats’s new Volume of Poems will be published, and if it 
does not sell well I think nothing will ever sell again, I am 
sure of this, that for poetic Genius there is not his equal 
living, and I would compare him against anyone with either 
Milton or Shakespeare for his Beauties” (Ibid, p. 269). 
In A letter, dated August 10, 1820, to his brother, Taylor 
referred to the bad financial position of Keats as his brother 
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George had borrowed all his moaey and ol his own desire 
to advance him so much as will carry him to Borne and back 
again. Through Taylor’s efforts a certain amount of money 
wa8..clabbed by mutual friends. 

Taylor wrote the introductions to John Clare’s “ Poems 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery” (1820) and “The 
Village Minstrel and other Poems” (1821) and these were 
published by his own company. In many of Taylor’s letters 
to Glare written between 1820 and 1837 there are references to 
Keats, Reynolds, Woodhouse, Hessey, Lamb, and others {London 
Mercury, 1921). His faith in Keats was very great and in 
the letters to Clare he affirmed it again and again (ibid, pp. 
141,142,146). On the 26th March, 1821, Taylor wrote to 
Glare, “ The life of poor Keats is ended at last; he died at 
the age of 25.—He used to say he should effect nothing upon 
which he would rest his fame till he was 30, and all our hopes 
are over at 25. But he has left enough though he did not 
think so and if his Biographer cannot do him Justice the ad¬ 
vocate is in Pault, and not the cause ” (p. 145). In Clare’s 
The Village Minstrel and other Poems ” there is a poem to 
the memory of Keats and it was written obviously on the 
request of Taylor: 

“ The world, its hopes, and fears, have pass’d away; 

, No more its trifling thou shalt feel or see ; 

Thy hopes are ripening in a brighter day, 

While these left buds thy monument shall be. 

When Bimcour’s aims have passed in nought away, 

Enlarging specks discern'd in more than thee. 

And beauties’ minishing which few display,— 

When these are past, true child of Poesy, 

Thou shalt survive—Ah, while a being dwells, 

With soul, in Nature’s joys, to warm like thine. 

With eye to view her fascinating spells. 

And dream entranced o’er each form divine, , 

Thy worth. Enthusiast, shall be cherish’d here,— 

Thy name with him shall linger, and be dear.” (Vol. II, p. 207.) 
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Clare has left an interesting pen-picture of Taylor from which 
it can be gathered that he was “a man of very pleasant 
address,” “ a very pleasant talker,” ” a clever fellow and a 
man of Genius.” (Blunden, Sketches in the Life of^ohn 
Clare by Himself, pp. 117-10.) After 1825 Taylor did not see 
much of his old friends and in some of his letters between 
1826 and 1830 there is a sad note. The London Magazine 
group had become dismembered and Taylor had also given up 
publishing. (See Bluden, New Sidelights on Keats, Lamb 
and others from Letters to J. Clare, London Mercury, June, 
1021; Also Blunden, Shelley and Keats as they struck their 
Contemporaries, 1925.) 

Taylor was a man of character and learning. No wonder 
that to him Keats confided at times his best thoughts. In 
Pebruary, 1818, Keats wrote, " I think Poetry should surprise 
by a fine excess and not by Singularity—it should strike the 
Reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear 
almost a Remembrance. Its touches of Beauty should never 
be half way thereby making the reader breathless instead of 
content: the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should 
like the sun come natural to him—shine over him and set 
soberly although in magnificence leaving him in the Luxury of 
twilight.” (LStters of Keats, M, B, Forman, Vol. I, p. 116.) 
In another letter Keats expressed his desire of finding enjoy¬ 
ment through ” continual drinking of knowledge.” (Ibid, 
p. 146.) In a subsequent letter Keats spoke of rather reading 
Chancer than Ariosto. (Ibid, Vol. II, p. 481.) Keats was 
singularly fortunate in securing the good services of publishers 
like these who not only appreciated his merit but also stood by 
him in financial straits. 

James Augustus Hessey played the second fiddle to 
Taylor. Before he became a partner of Taylor he was with a 
firm called Lackington & Co. of Finsbury Square, London, 
which Taylor had also served for some years. Probably because 
Taylor was the senior and naturally more important of the 
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two, Hessey preferred to remain in the background. Yet that 
})e was a man of discernment can he judged from Keats’ letter 
to him, “The Genius of Poetry must work out its own salva¬ 
tion in a man : It cannot be matured by law and precept, but 
bv a sensation and watchfulness in itself. That which is 
creative must create itself.” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, 
Vol. I, p. 243.) Hessey had profound regard for Keats. 
In a letter to a friend he wrote about the 1820 volume of 
Poems, “ For my part, I think no single volume of Poems 
ever gave me more real delight on the whole than I have 
received from this.” (London Mercury, Vol. IV, 1921, p. 
143.) On another occasion he wrote, “ Hyperion is full of the 
most sublime poetical Images, and the small Poems delight 
me very much.” (Ibid.) After their partnership was dissolved 
Hessey was for some time a Book and Print auctioneer and 
later on became a school master in Hampstead. To this school 
came the nephews of his former partner Taylor. 

Taylor’s account of Hessey is quite interesting. “ James 
Augustus Hessey is thin, dresses principally in black, his face 
is round and good-humoured when he does not frown—when 
he docs, it has the contrary expression. He is about 22, but 
retains a boyish appearance about the head. His application 
is good—his Conversation and manners, lively. He has a 
readiness of droll quotation, and humorous allusion—^is some¬ 
what witty .but had rather be considered a man of strong 
sense. His enunciation is not very distinct, but rapid, and 
when he wishes to utter his opinion in a serious manner, he 
hesitates or stutters a little, as if in doubt what words to select 
next. He can speak with propriety on all subjects because 
his good sense teaches him how far he is qualified to speak. 
He is a great favourite wherever he goes, particularly with 
young Ladies, who like him for his cheerfulness, and because 

he sings a little, plays a little, and dances as well.In a 

word he has wit and accomplishment sufficient to pldase 
everybody, and Sense enough to make them the subordinate 
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parts of his character.” (London Mercury, Vol. XII, 1925, 
pp. 164-65.) 

Richard "Woodhouse belonged to an old Hertfordshire 
family. His father lived at Bath. He was educated at Eton 
and knew French, Spanish and Italian. Though interesfed in 
literature Woodhouse did not publish anything. He was a 
solicitor and a sort of literary adviser to Taylor and Hessey. 
Woodhouse wrote a friendly letter to Keats after the Black¬ 
wood and Quarterly’s attack. (Amy Lowell, John Keats, Vol. 
II, pp. 97 ff.) Previous to this he had written a sonnet to 
Apollo which was inspired by Keats’ Poems of 1817. (Amy 
Lowell, Vol. I, p. 281). In the course of his reply to Wood- 
house Keats wrote, “ A Poet is the roost unpoetical of any 
thing in existence ; because he has no Identity—he is con¬ 
tinually in for and filling some other Body—The Sun, the Moon, 
the Sea and Men and Women who are creatures of impulse are 
poetical and have about them an unchangeable attribute—the 
poet has none ; no identity—he is certainly the most unpoetical 
of all God’s Creatures.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. I, p. 245.) In 
the same letter Keats wrote, “ I am ambitious of doing the 
world some good : if I should be spared that may be the work 
of maturer years—in the interval I will assay to reach as high 
a summit in Poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will 
suffer.” (Ibid, p. 246.) In a letter to his cousin Woodhouse 
remarked about Keats, “ Such a genius, I verily believe, has 
not appeared since Shakespeare and Milton.” (Amy Lowell, 
Vol. II, p. 187 ; also Times Literary Supplement, xipril 16, 
1914). 

But Keats knew his limitations better than his friends. 
In September, 1819, he sent the “ Ode to Autumn ” and some 
lines from “ Hyperion ” to Woodhouse in the course of a 
letter from Winchester in which he truly expressed opinions 
about bis own poems. ” The Pot of Basil ” Keats thought as 
“ tpo smokable.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. II, p. 425.) His 
ovm criticism of it was, “ Isabella is what I should call were 
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I a reviewer ‘ A weak>sided Poem ’ with an amusing 8ober< 
sadness about it.” (Ibid, p. 426.) Yet Woodhouse hoped, 
“ His faults will wear away—his fire will be chastened—and 
then eyes will do homage to his brilliancy. But genius is way¬ 
ward, trembling, easily daunted. And shall we not excuse the 
errors, the luxuriancy of youth ? He had the faith that 
Keats during his life would rank on a level with the best 
of the last or present generation ; and after his death will 
take his place at their head.” (Colvin, Keats, 1917, p. 368.) 
Before Keats left England Woodhouse wrote to him, “ God 
bless you !—Take care of yourself,—if it be only for your 
friends’ sake. Above all, keep your mind at ease. There are 
many who take more than a brotherly Interest in your 
welfare.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. II, p. 462.) With Haslamhe 
accompanied Keats as far as Gravesend on his way to Italy, 
one of the last friendly acts that he could do. 

His special claim to remembrance is due to the fact that 
he was a sort of editor of Keats’ works in as much as he 
collected and copied all kinds of writings by Keats which 
otherwise would have been lost. Woodhouse was an excellent 
classic, had a turn for poetry and possessed a great deal of 
humanity. (London Mercury, 1925, p. i65, for Taylor’s 
impressions of Woodhouse.) About 1830 hq, was attacked 
with oonsmuption and went abroad for the improvement of 
his health. He did not recover. His friends now and then 
visited him and before he died in September, 1834, he left all 
his MS. papms containing unpublished poems of Keats and 
various other matter relating to him with Taylor who wrote 
in this connection to a friend, I don’t know when it would 
be possible for me to do anything with them. I should like 
to iprint a complete Edition of Keats’s Poems, with several of 
his Letters, but the world cares nothing for him—I fear that 
even 260 copies would not sell.” (London Mercury, June, 
1921, p. 146.) Woodhouse had done his duty, but Taylor was 
probably thinking here as a publisher and reckoning the 
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ucoess of such an enterprise. Yet v^e cannot blame him too 
much if we consider that Keats had not even then begun to be 
very much appreciated in England. 


V 

In 1817 Keats first came to know Charles Wentworth 
Dilke (1789-1864) and Charles Armitage Brown (1786-1842) 
when the Keats brothers were living in Well Walk, Hamp¬ 
stead. Dilke and Brown were friends of Hunt and had been 
school-fellows. Brown had been in business, while Dilke 
was in the Civil Service. They shared a house or rather a 
joint block of two houses called Wentworth Place. In 
December, 1818, Keats came to live at this place with Brown 
after the death of Tom Keats. His life at Wentworth Place 
was eventful. It was at this place that he came to know 
Fanny Brawne. On occasions he was away from town either 
to see friends of Dilke in Hampshire or to the Isle of Wight 
to see James Bice. At the latter place Brown joined him. 
Some of his best poems were written during bis stay at 
Brown’s residence. In Brown’s lodging Keats began 
“ Hyperion ” which was published as a fragment. It is pro¬ 
bably through the efforts of Brown that the Nightingale Ode 
was preserved. Lord Houghton says, “ Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, behind some books, and 
had considerable difficulty in putting together and arranging 
the stanzas of the Ode. Other poems as literally ‘fugitive 
were rescued in much the same way—for he permitted Mr. 
Brown to copy whatever he could pick up, and sometimes 
assisted him." (Life and Letters of Keats, p. 175.) Cowden 
Clarke rightly observes, “ Keats never had a more zealous, a 
finer, or more practical friend and adviser than Armitage 
Brown.” (Recollections of Writers, p. 146.) 

4 
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Brown in spite of his having been a business man took 
considerable interest in letters. He had some share in the 
tragedy “ Otho the Great on which Keats was engaged at 
[Winchester and Shanklin in 1819. In 1814 Brown had pub¬ 
lished a comic opera‘‘Narensky.” It was performed in the 
Theatre Eoyal, Drury Lane, London, in June, 1814. In the 
preface Brown wrote, “ This Opera was written nearly five 
years ago. The plot was founded on an event which occurred 
in Bussia, during my residence there.” In 1829 Brown went 
to Italy and there he helped Edward Trelawny with “ The 
Adventures of a Youn ger Son.” From Italy Brown came to 
England to migrate soon to New Zealand with his family. 
But before he left England he handed over all the materials 
about Keats in his possession to Moncton Milnes. In 1842 
he died at New Plymouth, New Zealand. In 1878 John 
George Cooke, friend of Trelawny, wrote to Walter Severn 
about Brown, “ He was buried outside the churchyard at 
Taranaki (New Plymouth). His son and myself were his 
mourn ers, and there, under the beautiful shadow of our 
glorious mountain Taranaki, after life’s fitful fever, let us 
hope he sleeps well.” (Life and Letters of Joseph Severn— 
William Sharp, 1892, p. 265.) 

That Brown was in earnest about writing a memoir of 
Keats will be evident from a letter he wrote to Fanny Brawne 
from Florence in 1829 in which he asked for permission to 
use Keats’ poems addressed to her and some of his letters to 
her: “As his love for you formed so great a part of him, we 
may be doing him an injustice in being silent on it: Indeed 
something must be said especially as Hunt has said some¬ 
thing.’* (The Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics, Ed. 
G. C. Williamson.) Hunt’s indiscretion referred to in this 
letter had its origin in a talk with Keats that he recorded in 
“ Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries ” (p. 267) in 
which he hinted at Keats’ suspicion that Fanny Brawne was 
flitting with Brown. But whatever might have been Keats' 
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fault in this matter Brown himself has said, ‘‘He possessed 
the noble virtues of friendship and generosity to excess; and 
they, in this world, may chance to spoil a man of independent 
feeling, till he is destitute.” Hunt was not within his rights 
in betraying a secret confided to him in a moment of mental 
agony. The scheme of Brown did not materialise on account 
of circumstances over which probably he had no control. But 
he did a very judicious thing in entrusting Moncton Milnes 
with the literary remains of Keats. (See Lord Houghton’s 
Aldine Edition of Keats’ Poems, 1876, for Brown’s notes on 
some works of Keats). The other version of Hyperion which 
Brown entrusted to Milnes was published by him in the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society. (London, 1856-57, 
Vol. III.) .In a note Milnes says, “ Is it the original sketch 
out of which the earlier part of the printed poem was com¬ 
posed, or is it the commencement of a reconstruction of the 
whole ? I have no external evidence to decide this question; 
but it seems to me that, in either case, this fragment well 
deserves preservation.”* 

During the last days of Keats as during the earlier days 
of his illness Brown was constantly with him. “ Mr. Brown 
is just the man to be happy with,” wrote a friend of Severn. 
(Life and Letters of Severn, p. 142.) Keats’ last letter from 
Italy was to Brown. About him Severn wrote in a letter, 

“ He is not only a man of genius but of most beautifill taste.” 
(Ibid, p. 139.) Brown was a writer of tales and also of miscella¬ 
neous descriptive and critical papers. He once intended to 
write the reminiscences of men of letters and artists he knew. 
Sometimes he devoted himself to serious literary work. In 
1838 was published Brown’s “ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems”—a study of his Sonnets. In a dedication to W. S. 
Landor the author said : “To you I first communicated at 
Plorenpe my explanation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The 
interest you felt, and your desire that I should publish the 
discovery, have induced me, though after a lapse of ten years. 
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to enter on the serious, and, perhaps unpardonable task, of 
solving a literary difficulty.” In an advertisement at the end 
of this volume there was an announcement to the effect that 
Blown was preparing for the press an edition of Shakespeare's 
Poems. But what became of this is unknown. People have 
forgotten his explanation of the Sonnets of Shakespeare or his 
serio-comic opera. But his friendship for Keats is still 
remembered. William Sharp writes : “ The only rival of 

Severn in the minds of those who revere the genius of Keats, 

is Charles Armitage Brown.The prevalent impression 

seems to be that Brown was merely a man of independent 
means and literary tastes; but he was, in truth, and of neces¬ 
sity, much more a professional man of letters than were most 
of the minor members of the Keats circle, certainly not less, 
for instance, than was John Hamilton Reynolds, though 
Reynolds had a finer native talent and a more distinctive 

expression.he was at once a shrewd man of the world 

and an impulsive enthusiast, loyal and unseldsh in his affec¬ 
tions, bitter and often unreasonable in his dislikes, at all times 
ready to resent an affront, real or imaginary, or to smoke the 
pipe of peace whether as forgiver or as the forgiven.” (Life 
and Letters of Joseph Severn, Preface, pp. vii-viii.) 

Charles Wentworth Dilke was in the Navy Pay office. 
He edited a continuation of Dodsley's “ Old Plays ” about 
1815, wrote till 1830 in various monthly and quarterly 
journals. For some years he edited “ the Athenaeum.” His 
earliest friends were J. H. Reynolds, Thomas Hood, Keats 
and Charles Brown. In 1816 he came to know Keats. In 
June 1818, Keats and Brown went on a tour in north England 
and Scotland. Keats was at that time in far from good 
health. On receiving the news of a worse turn in his 
brother’s illness Keats returned to London all on a sudden 
and Mrs. Dilke made a note of this incident. “John Keats 
arrived here last night, as brown and as shabby as you 
can imagine ; scarcely any shoes left, his jacket all torn at 
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the back, a fur cap, a great plaid, and his knapsack. I cannot 
tell what he looked like.*' (The Papers of a Critic, in two 
volumes, 1876, by C, W. Bilke with a biographical sketch 
by his grandson Sir C. W. Dilke, Kt., M.P., p. 5.) Jn the 
month of September of that year Keats wrote a letter to 
Dilke shortly after an attack upon him by the Dlacliwoods' 
Magazine, In January 1819, when Keats and Brown went 
for another trip Mrs. Dilke introduced him to her father- 
in-law : “ You will find him a very odd young man, but 

good-tempered, and good-hearted, and very clever indeed.” 
{Ibid, p. 6.) Both from Shanklin and Winchester Keats was 
in correspondence with Dilke. In 1820 Mrs. Dilke wrote 
to her father-in-law: “ I am anxious to learn what success 
Keats’ new poems have. I do not promise myself a great 
victory. If the public cry him up as a great poet, I 
will henceforth be their humble servant; if not, the devil take 
the public.” {Ibid, p. 11.) Keats in the same year wrote a 
letter to Dilke intimating his desire of taking up surgeon’s 
work in a ship. 

Dilke also helped Lord Houghton in his Life of Keats. 
In 1859 Joseph Severn came to England to raise the question 
of a new monument to Keats at Borne and had a long corres¬ 
pondence wit*h Dilke, who wrote to Moncton Milnes ; " If 

you {|re of opinion that a monument should be erected to 
Keats whether id Borne or in London, I shall be most happy 
to subscribe, but to destroy the existing monument, and erect 
another on its site, seems to me very like falsifying history. 
If, as Mr. Severn says, this unseemly stone was erected when 
Keats’s memory was cherished by few, and his genius known 
to fewer; and if Keats was so embittered by discouragement 
that he desired those words to mark his grave, then the un¬ 
seemly stone tells the story of his life. If the fame of Keats 
bp now world-wide the anomaly is another fact, and I for one 
am willing to join in recording it on another monument. As 
to the proposed inscription, it is certainly not to my taste ; but 
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if you approve I will waive my objections, and will hope you 
are right.” {Ihid, p. 12.) This project was never carried out. 
(For some letters of Keats to Dilke and for a letter from 
Severe to Dilke respecting a monument to Keats, see The 
Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics, Ed. Williamson ; for 
the Dilke bequests in the Hampstead Public Library, see W. 
E. Doubleday—Hand-book on the Dilke Bequest, 1914.) 
Regarding Dilke Keats once wrote to his brother George: 
“ Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he lives; 
because he is always trying at it. He is a Godwin-Methodist.” 
(Letters M.B. Forman, Vol. II, p. 466.) 

These were some of the more intimate friends that Keats 
had. It should not, however, be supposed that they were his 
only friends. There were others with whom at one time or 
another he had been friendly. Among these was George 
Felton Mathew whom Mr. Middleton Murry calls “ an elegant, 
Pure and Aerial mind.” (Studies in Keats.) Keats met him 
at the house of a family of well-to-do tradespeople named the 
Mathews through his brother George. Mathew addressed a 
poem to Keats which was published in the “ European 
Magazine ” in October, 1816. In May 1817, he reviewed 
Keats’ poems in the same periodical: “ Religion and the love 
of virtue are not inconsistent with the character of a poet; 
they should shine like the moon upon his thoughts, direct the 
course of hia enquiries, and illuminate his reflections upon 
mankind. We consider that the specimens here presented 
to our readers, will establish our opinion of Mr. Keats’s poeti¬ 
cal imagination; but mere luxuries of imagination, more 
especially in the possession of the proud egoist of diseased 
feelings and perverted principles, may become the ruin of a 
people—inculcate the falsest and most dangerous ideas of the 
condition of humanity and refine us into the degeneracy of 
butterflies that perish in the deceitful glories of a destructive 
taper. These observations might be considered impertinent, 
were they applied to one who had discovered any incapacity 
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for loftier flights—to one who could not appreciate the energies 
of Milton or of Shakespeare—to one who could not soar to the 
heights of poesy,—and ultimately hope to bind his brows with 
the glorious sunbeams of immortality.” Murray regards this 
review as ‘‘ pretentious turgidity.” Eelton Mathew dropped 
away when Oowden Clarke came to London and introduced 
Keats to Leigh Hunt and his circle. Lord Houghton spoke 
of Mathew as “ a gentleman of high literary merit.” (Life, 
Letters and Literary Hemains of Keats, 1848, p. 14.) He 
added that this friend had introduced Keats to agreeable 
society, both of books and men. 

A friend worth mentioning was James Kice to whom 
Keats addressed the sonnet, “ O that a week could be an 
age,” etc, (Amy Lowell, Vol. I, p, 617.) Buxton Forman 
thinks that this was addressed to Reynolds. (Complete 
Works of Keats, 1900-01, Vol. II, p. 199.) Another 
friend was Thomas Richards. About Rice, Reynolds and 
Richards Keats on one occasion wrote to his sister-in-law 
Georgiana, “Rice is the wisest, Reynolds the playfullest, 
Richards the out-o’-the-wayest. The first makes you 
laugh and think, the second makes you laugh and 
not think, the third puzzles your head. I admire the first, I 
enjoy the second, I stare at the third.”- Another friend 
whom Keats came to know through Reynolds was Benjamin 
Bailey: Keats stayed with him at Oxford and yisited Strat- 
,ford-on-Avon in his company. Bailey became a clergyman. 
He also wrote an appreciation of Wordsworth, Keats regarded 
him as “one of the noblest men alive.” Yet Amy Lowell 
calls him a pedant and a prig. (Keats, Vol. I, p. 263.)' 
There is something wrong in Amy Lowell’s judgment of the 
friends of Keats. Professor Garrod has justly criticised her 
“prolixity of imagination” in his lectures delivered from the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford in 1925. (Keats, Clarendon Press, 
1926.) She has made too much out of too little and she is 
unduly severe upon almost all friends of Keats excepting 
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Woodhouse. It should be said in drawing this study to a 
close that Keats was singularly fortunate in drawing round 
him a number of sincere friends and it is to their credit as 
well as to that of the man himself that most of them remained 
true to his memory even long after he was dead. 
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Contemporary opinion seems to be in favour of the 
view that the Gitagovinda as a work of art has a significance 
not very consistent with what is clearly its religious appeal. 
Apparently viewed the work, though recognised as a master¬ 
piece of Sanskrit literature, jars on modern taste by its 
vehement eroticism,—however much one would transmute 
it into the love divine. But as a matter of fact, if we are 
not forgetful of our traditions, the work which ravished the 
heart of Sri Gaurangadeva, the purest of mortals, —the work 
which has poured and is still pouring the balm of Gilead on 
the lacerated hearts of thousands of pious souls cannot be 
simply brushed aside by such an exoteric standard. Indeed 
like the famous •Song of Songs of Solomon, which, as re¬ 
constructed in the form of a drama by Monsieur Renan, is 
almost unsurpassed, in the whole range of mystical literature 
in the West, the Gitagovinda has a unique standard of its own 
as being the maturest product of one who combined in his 
wonderful genius the truest poet and the supreme mystic. 
It will be our endeavour in this paper to deal with the 
Gitagovinda not only as a work of art, but as a representative 
work of mysticism, and to point out in this connection the 
relation between art and religion. We shall also try to bring 

A part of this paper appeared in a modified form in the Presidency College 
JantiAry, 1931. 
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out a justification of the fact so apparent in all mystical 
writings, viz., the vehemence of sensuous appeal, and lastly 
we shall point out the differences from such standard Yai^pava 
literature as the Bhagavata and the Harivamia, which 
Jaya'deva has introduced in order to emphasize the mystical 
note. 

Now to do at least a partial justice to the claims of the 
Qltagovinda as a work of art, we must dive down into the 
first principles to consider for ourselves what it is that we 
mean by art and, incidentally, a work of art. In this we 
shall try the path indicated by one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, Bendetto Croce, in his remarkable work, “ The 
History of Aesthetics.’^ 

After distinguishing between intuitive and logical 
knowledge, Croce characterises the former as being that 
which is obtained through imagination, of individual 
things (and not of their relations) and finally as being produc¬ 
tive of images. So that the distinction between reality and 
non-reality is extraneo us, secondary to the true nature of 
intuition, where all is real, nothing is real. Again, intuitive 
knowledge is expressive knowledge. To intuit is to express; 
and nothing else (nothing more but nothing less) than to 
express. 

The true critical attitude with regard to a work of art 
is to ask if it be expressive and what it expresses, whether 
it speaks or stammers or is altogether silent and not to ask 
if it obey the law of an epic or a tragedy, of historical painting 
or landscape. For in aesthetic analysis it is impossible to 
separate subjective from objective, lyric from epic, the image 
of feeling from that of things. 

The true artist, in fact, finds himself big with his theme, 
he knows not how; he feels the moment of birth drawing near, 
but be cannot will it or not will it. Thus, while making a 
verbal pretence of agreeing or yielding a feigned obedience, 
artists have, however, really always disregarded the so-called 
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laws of artistic and literary kinds. Every true work of art 
has violated some established kind and upset the ideas 
of the critics,who have thus been obliged to broaden kinds, 
until finally even the broadened kind has proved too najrow 
owing to the appearance of new works of art. Every true 
work of art is a standard by itself. 

Art, then, is independent both of science and of the useful 
or the moral. There should be no fear lest frivolous or cold 
art should thus be justified, since what is truly frivolous or 
cold is so because it has not been raised to expression, or 
in other words, frivolity and frigidity come always from 
the form of the aesthetic treatment, from failure to grasp a 
content, not from the material qualities of the content itself. 

But this attitude should not be misunderstood. It is not 
scientifically incorrect to talk of tragedies, comedies, dramas, 
romances, pictures of everyday life, battle-pieces, landscapes, 
sea-scapes, poems, versicles, lyrics and the like, and to draw 
attention to certain groups of works in general and approxi¬ 
mately to which, for one reason or another, it is desired to 
draw attention. But here from aesthetes that we were, we 
have changed into logicians; from contemplators of expres¬ 
sion into reasoners. 

Lastly, it follows as a corollary to what we have said 
above that all translations are impossible in so far as they 
pretend* to effect the remoulding of one expression into 
another. And one great characteristic of a true work of art 
is the fact of its being un-translatable. 

Now religion or dharma as we better understand it, 
dharma—the substance, the self-ness of things and of men,— 
is the inherent or intuitive expression of practical aspirations 
and ideals. It is not something that is forced upon us from 
the outside, neither a sort of acquired habit; but it is some¬ 
thing that is immanent in our constitution as human beings; 
we cannot have it or not have it, according to our sweet will. 
Every man as such is more or less religious-minded. It is 
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this religious-mindedness that guides iis in our conduct and 
circumstances and largely accounts for the difference in 
conduct in men even under the same circumstances. One 
man in affluent circumstances gives away everything for the 
mitigation of human suffering; another, under as much 
affluence becomes the more stingy to get his bank-amounts 
doubled and trebled. This religious sense is never extinct; 
and it must not be confused with the so-called morality. 
But if we take morality to be fundamentally the expression 
of humanity as a whole through the individual, it merges into 
dharma as we have conceived it. Every true poet and artist 
possesses either consciously or unconsciously this religious 
sense in a high degree. The birth-pangs of creation that 
they feel cannot but arouse in them the highest religious 
feeling like the pain of child-birth of the mother. 

Especially so was the case with the poets and artists of 
India, and medieval Europe. As sister Nivedita in her 
searchingly synthetic essay very beautifully puts it: “ There 
was a mood when we held in our hands an old book, an old 
picture, an old jewel, or even things as a padlock, a piece of 
brass-work, or a fragment of embroidery. It was a mood 
of leisure and simplicity, to which the work in hand at the 
moment was the whole aim of life. The‘ craftsman was 
concentrated upon his labour. The whole of Dharma lay in 
the beauty he was bringing forth. His' craft was for the 
moment or for that moment in the existence of humanity 
that we call a man’s life—his religion.” It is of this religion 
as a feeling and not merely as knowledge that we shall speak. 

This religiousness is purely individualistic. And if it 
starts from the Divine nature, rather than from man and his 
surroundings, if it does not develop in an ethical reference, it 
transcends into mysticism, where the dominant note, as St. 
Augustine sounds it, is—** I believe, therefore do I speak. 
Say unto my soul, 1 am thy Salvation. Speak it out that 1 
may hear thee. Behold, the ears of my heart are before thee, 
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0 Lord, open them and say unto my sou), I am thy Salvation. 
O Lord, to whom being and living are not several. things, 
because both to be and to live in the highest degree is of thy 
very essence. Whatsoever I speaJc, or write, or rea^, or 
number, let all serve thee, O God, Thou Light of my soul, 
Thou Bread of the eternal mouth of my soul, and Thou 
Firmest Knot, marrying my soul and the bosom of my thoughts 
together.” Mysticism thus maintains the possibility of direct 
intercourse with this Being of Beings—intercourse by a species 
of ecstatic transfusion or identification, in which the individual 
becomes in very truth “ partaker of the divine nature.” God 
ceases to be an object to him and becomes an experience ; and 
what may be called the symbolism of religious feeling remains 
not simply a speculation hut comes to be literally or meta¬ 
physically true as an endeavour after the realization of an 
ineffable union. And “it is a marked characteristic,” as 
Evellyn Underhill says, “ of mystical literature that the 
great contemplatives, in their effort to convey to us the nature 
of this communion with the Super-Sensuous are inevitably 

drawn to employ some form of sensuous imagery ;.and 

their fearless employment of homely and physical symbols — 
often startling and even revolting to the unaccustomed taste— 
is in direct proportion to the exaltation of their spiritual life.” 
With the mystics the mind is as it were the sixth sense 
( we have it) ami they alonc^ 

can speak of hearing with the eye, seeing with the ear and so 
on, which will sound to us extremely absurd and paradoxical. 
But does not our talk of light and colour sound as absurd to 
a man born-blind ? “ Between Nature and ourselves—more, 

between ourselves and our own consciousness—hangs a veil, a 
veil dense and opaque for normal men, but then almost trans¬ 
parent, for the artist, the poet and the mystic.” 

To those who still have the incongruity between art and 
religion lurking in their minds the following words of a recent 
writerjj Mr. W. G. Raffe may commend themselves ; “ Every 
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human need is ended by the satisfaction of union with the object 
desired. Bieligion is the process of the attainment of the final 
satisfaction and religious teaching in every land is the story of 
the (Attainment of union. Consequently the symbols of art, 
which is inspired from the same supernal force, have union as 
their main subject. All art is the teaching of religion, and 
the very form of religion itself is created as a work of art by a 
supreme artist. Each body of teaching is made for its own 
time and place, addressed to its own people, but all taken from 
the same origin. But each in its own way stresses the act of 
union and each uses as symbols the facts of the lower world, 
and even lower modes of union, as types of the higher.” 

This general and somewhat abstract outline is drawn, as 
is apparent, with an eye to the subject in band, viz., the Gita* 
govinda of Jayadeva. The Gitagovinda is the only work, as far 
we know, by Jayadeva. It is a whole life-time’s fruition under 
the mild-dewed touch of religion; an ardent mind has burst 
forth into songs, a mind that has always lost itself in identifica¬ 
tion with its lover even as E§dha is described as having been. 
Nothing tells so strongly clearly in a piece of work as its 
motive. And what, one wonders, is the motive of the Gita¬ 
govinda, so diligent a piece of work ? Its motive is to reveal 
the joy of self-expression of the mystic, and hi every rippling 
dance of the music of his songs we feel the heart-beats of the 
poet within our heart of hearts and every page of the work is 
like a petal of his heart unfolded. This song-offering has been 
his only life-long worship to his lover, the Eternal Elute- 
player. The work has been his life of life, his religion and it 
has the supreme honour of creating or at least foreshadowing 
a religion that was to have its day some centuries later. 

It now only remains to fill in this outline. The first 
thing, as we have stated above, would be to ask what the 
Gitagovinda tries to express and that with what success. 
This can be done in no better way than by taking a synopsis 
of the whole work, by going through every canto of the work, 
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in an appreciative and critical manner. But this is much 
more than what our space will permit and we shall have to 
rest content with only a rapid and helpful analysis. 

In the first place, there is the sloka over the 

significance of which a great deal of controversial breath* has 
been expended. Bat obviously with the reading of the stanz i 
over again after we have finished the work once, we have our 
first vague idea confirmed that it expresses and embodies 
within itself the meaning of the whole book. Kr$pa asks 
BadhS. to get for him a shelter and what more fitting shelter 
can RadhS give than her own heart when their perfect union 
is effected in the twelfth canto ; it is thus that a man finds 
himself bound within the life of a householder in the love of 
his own beloved.* The stanza has thus a twofold significance. 
It gives the meaning of the whole work in a nutshell as well 
as introduces us into the religious atmosphere of the poem. 
Then follows in three stanzas an account of the poet himself 
as also of his contemporaries and the class of readers for 
whom the work is meant. Now the line TO* 

its apparently contradictory 
tone at once reveals the mystic, who like Kavir, does not see 
with approval prescriptions of dry mortifications for spiritual 
uplift and well-being, and who, conscious of the 
divinity of all things, delights in arts as a means of 
service •at the feet of his God and Beloved. Then comes 
very appropriately the first song, singing the' glory of 
God, as with superhuman faculties, and not as the 

supreme soul, running closely parallel in thought with the— 

verse of the Gita. But after an intervention of one £loka we 
come to the second song which in general harps on the deeds 

Oompaxio the Com. Bmhapriyd^ ad. (oc« 
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of the Krs^a-incarnation alone—and we may add,, of the 
Gopala-Krsna as distinguished from the VSsudeva Ers^a, 
in which the main note is that he comes not only for the 
deliverance of mankind hut also to realise himself infinitely 
through his activities. As Dr. S. N. Das Gupta puts it: 
“ The episodes of Krspa’s life are often conceived to happen 
on a non-physical plane, where both Krsna and his partners 
are thought to play their parts of love and friendship in 
non-physical bodies. Thus, they are not regarded as particular 
events that took place at specific points of time in the life of 
a particular man, Krsija. They are interpreted as the 
eternal, timeless, spaceless play of God with His own associ¬ 
ates and his energies, with whom He eternally realises Himself 
in love and friendship.” 

The mystico-philosophical significance that the above 
excerpt sees into the Krsna episodes has been in another way 
stated in the Gopala-tapani Upanisad, which may be conveni¬ 
ently taken notice of at this place. The Gopala-tSpanI is 
a curious mixture of Upanisadic thought with Tan trie rituals 
and observances. Be this as it may, it adopts the Upanisadic 
view that Gopala Krspa is nothing but the (Supreme 

soul) and i?t^s his (the manifestations of power) that 

through snff and ^ conceals from the Jivatnaan (the indivi¬ 
dual Soul) his true identity which consists in the realisation 
of ?rcarilf% (Thou art That). The play of Krsiia with Bsdha, 
the chief of the jjt^s, is the eternal play'' of or 

better in his desire for self-realisation (^ 

H^n^g) ; and the ever-flowing cosmos dances in the music of 
eternal —music that finds its echo in the devout heart of 
the bhakta, whose mind is the holy and whose ecstatic 

tears the flow of the sacred This may be true so far 

as it goes, but it smacks too much of abstract philosophy to 
be in the spirit of a mystic with a keen and profound poetic 
temperament. As a poet-mystic Jayadeva had no contempt 
for the physical, which he has taken ^s the vehicle of his 
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mystic communication. For his mystic vision all aspects of 
the worid possessed equal authority and really the first love 
of a maiden for a youth is the intensest and purest kind of 
love that the earth has to offer. And his soul as a maiden 
felt the same yearning for Kr§ua, the most Divine Youth, 
which his Eradha has exhibited. Again, he as a bhakta has 
every claim to the love of Krsua, who himself is shown to 
pine for the love of Radha, that is to say, for the love of the 
bhakta, the most triumphant utterance in this connexion 
being what is placed in the mouth of Krsna— 
fspcftr l What soul in the highest 

devotional mood has not been weary of the delay of His 
approach, in a fit of divine jealousy thinking Him to be 
tarrying with others more fortunate than himself! This 
conception very easily explains how it was possible for Krspa 
to be dallying with so many maidens at the same moment.: 
He is the Wir«IT^ wwwpeRrw, and as 

such he remains the lover of every soul that yearns. The 
explanation will not do, for the sloka of the 

^ «r; I H f ^ 

H stands as a real and formidable barrier. 
Nor the philosophical explanation based on the Upanisadic 
text, ‘Vr i 

n” meaning that the qrnrreiFt stands 
as a mere spectator without feeling anything the worse for 
any kind of enjoyment, for nothing can touch it, while it is 
the individual soul, the Jivatman, that reaps the fruits of 
its own enjoyments. This really takes its stand on absolute 
monism, for the being holding the 

whole universe within its bosom, whom will it enjoy or seek ? 
But the mystic conception of God is essentially dualistic, 
if not pantheistic. Bhakta is as much necessary for 
as the latter is necessary for the former. 

' It is very significant that Jayadeva omits from his poem 
the episode of or blowing the lute prior to the 

2 
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scene, nor is there the suggestion of the flints having left 
their husbands and relations and other household duties of 
the time, drawn away by its music; although there is always 
the mention of singing the lute as associated with Krfna. 
The 'episode of th e is omitted and omitted on 

purpose, Jayadeva seems not to be a supporter of the cult 
of which was held up as the highest type of love 

in later Vaispavism, as evinced, for example, in many places 
of Jayadeva did not concern himself with this 

episode, because Jayadeva took the whole Krsna legend in 
his own way, which wears altogether a different outlook. 
His own treatment bears this out, as will be shown presently. 
What we mean by our mystical interpretation may be clear 
if we remember the very deep-toned, familiar song of 
Rabindranath “% ^ qn| ” and many others, 

for example, ‘‘?rR I ^ 

Vlt;’ n” otc. But we must not forget that inspite 
of their almost similar mystical outlook there is 
a vital distinction between Rabindranath and Jayadeva as 
mystics. Rabindranath, like his favourite Kavir, escapes 
the excessive emotionalism, the tendency to an exclusively 
anthropomorphic devotion, which results from an unrestricted 
cult of divine personality, especially under sfa incarnational 
form, while Jayadeva accepts such an incarnational forna, 
and goes frequently to emotional raptures, more particularly 
in his songs and it is this anthropomorphic devotion that 
accounts for the portrayal of the character of Kfspa as we 
have it in his work. 

But we were on our way to an analytical orientation 
of the poem and we have far strayed away from our path. 
After the SHT.’ sloka, we have again a 

benedictory stanza which indicates that the main ^ in this 
work is the qpiltvfqnfrc. Now this second song more than 
the first supplies us with the other incidents of Ef^oa’s life, 
incidents which place him in the light of ^ and firei; and 
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it prepares us for his and side and points out 

unmistakably the fact that KrsQa to be depicted here, will be 
on a line with the words of the 

Then begins the first Canto proper with an introductory 
stanza, which reveals the whole situation at a glance. 
Bsdha has been in the fruitless search for Kr^^a, who is 
sporting with other but the pangs of separation of 

Radha are because before that, she has been, she thinks, the 
sole recipient of his love (so we gather from many places 
later on), which is now turned to others, leaving her uncere¬ 
moniously behind. Now Radba is addressed by her maid 
in song, which describes in the most exquisitely idyllic poetry 
and with an almost colour-laden brush, the sporting scene, 
which is quite in the vein of 'fftwsT and 

This i^ familiarly known as which Jayadeva describes 

in one place as and in another as and 

is 

In this Canto as in others, it is remarkable that first there 
are one .or two introductory stanzas, giving the whole outline 
of the scene, followed by songs, and then there are slokas 
again, which are a clear and rather conscious (so invariable 
the links are) repetition of the ideas of the songs. This 
phenomenon has proved a veritable enigma for critics and, 
more than anything else, has given food to the suspicion 
which has found Expression in many bold and* sweeping 
conjectures as to their authorship. This shows that we have 
neglected the significance of hints like 

showing at once that the songs are there 
because they may more easily be retained, or rather may be. 
given a congenial place, in their memory by men of kindred 
feeling or they are frequently called. It is this 

practical religious consideration that has made him compose 
the songs ; but to satisfy the taste of his orthodox critics, he 
had to render those thoughts in slokas also. But this should 
not imply that the songs can be taken out of the book without 
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cunsideration for the slokas. For, the ^lokas, many of 
them, are essential to the thorough understanding of the 
songs in their proper situations. The songs and the slokas 
are complementary to one another and it is wonderful how 
artistically they are interwoven. The whole first canto ought 
to prove a thing of constant study by the discerning critics. 
The latest pronouncement of Dr. Keith in this respect, mz.t 
that “in inserting such songs, he I doubtless foresaw the use 
that would be made of them both in the temples and at 
festivals,” does not sound plausible. And in the case of 
and though not so directly of ^^s, another explanation 
of the song element may be offered and it is this that, 
as we have in the and ^oth as 

(the has, however, and 

^rir’ as iPT^reTr hWe been traditionally endowed with 

highest proficiency in dancing and music and the hoary 
antiquity of this tradition may be seen in the fact that men- 
tion is made of the dance in Bh^a’s drama, the 

B&lacarita. 

There is another very significant aspect of the first 
Canto. The second song begins with deeds of Krspa which 
are enumerated in and Now scientifically 

speaking and not aesthetically—a distinction noted very clearly 
above—^it fulfils very accurately one great epic condition, viz., 
that the hero must be of a type and his "exploits 

must be taken from some well-known source. The *rasa’ 
consideration offers another reason why the incidents are 
treated more like episodes than as dramatic action. Through¬ 
out, the ^ is presented to an ecstasy and the whole 
situation of is described with all artistic details, and 
with the perfect self-possession. This is strictly f6rt>idden 
in any Sanskrit drama and so the songs ought hot to be token 
as so many dramatic monologues. Thus the epic form is very 
well justihed. 

Now let us pursue the thread of the narrative further. 
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The second Canto begins with the song of Hadha. After 
the song there occurs this significant sloka :— 

^ ^ fw; 1 

3 ^ ^ ^ « 

This is verily the the first of the ten ^m^Ts 

mentioned in the Of these ten, we have 

3;in96it qrqfh etc.), air wwfw , 

^rpiifsT%^TO%— (iT%q^fiT^*rfq fsnr^ffi 7m ^ ^fwns^, 

?wrarefw.—(«n^5i!iT egfq 

and troi^^TOfw, these ^in^s manifest¬ 
ed here. We have spoken before of the ^qfiiq^ 

and how mystical attitude is distinct from philosophical 
attitude. Now in the fifth Canto there is a sloka which very 
clearly points out this distinction :— 

3^ ?Ri qt?i wn 

^rfw%*T 39f*i¥wii: i 


Now in the iftqrq g fra^ we have an account of the i^s (with 
which evidently the is con trusted),, an account 

of the Tpefs (to which ^qfr q^ »q iiq^ is presented as a contrast), 
and the fT i g j T g i referred to there ale.) is 

contrasted with this tnl?:i|iTiI?lcq- Indeed Jayadeva, as here, 
fearlessly and freely associates terms of high religious 


significance with love terms. Let us notice a few more 
instances. We have qr»i rTOTfe ; 

f^qiraqraiFirR^t^ I grgffar 

there is the comment of ^PP^sfd JWHWfe, etc. 

It may be noticed in passing, that from the artistic point of 
view, tihe poet shows a thorough familiarity with the canons 
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of and irn^BTER’s as the various parallels 

quoted in the commentaries tend to testify. 

Then comes another song of Bsdha as ^IT^nTT 

addressed to the which begins thus : 

A-s we find later on, the whole 
situation, as the poet leads us into, is like this—Badha 
discovers Krsna one spring morning engaged in revels with 
the cow-herdesses since the night before, when he secretly 
departed for them leaving Badha behind. Then E|:§ga 
suddenly remembers Badha (this ‘ 1?^ ’ bears quite 

a different meaning in the the tn>T^ where 

these very same words occur and mean, placing Badha on his 
breast), Kj:§qa sees also how Badha has angrily departed and he 
feels penitent. Then there are mutual utterances, which 
occupy the whole day and with the fall of evening the spring¬ 
time is gone and then looms large the rainy season atmosphere 
and the of Badha advises her to which Badha in, 

her love-lorn condition cannot do to the finish. So the Siicth 
Canto ends with the evening thickening all around— 

and the Seventh Canto begins 
with the moonlight diffused through the sky—*g a i ^ T 8| 8 |W?: - 

There in a bower 
Badha spends the long dreary night saying, ‘ He cometh not, 
he cometh not ’ and the Eighth Canto opens with the morning, 
r?nf«T^ Then 

throughout the whole day there goes on the of Kf^na, 

who reaches his lady-love in the Tenth Canto after the day 
is over. Thus: 

* The Eleventh Canto opens with the song of a 
of Badha in the fall of evening q^). Then in the- 

night the long-wished-for union comes about, f bus the 
incidents of the whole poem occupy two consecutive days and 
nights. This detailed time-analysis is not without its benefit. 
The treatment of the natural atmosphere is strikii;ig> ^e 
see this, spring-time beauty smiling in 4he morning, flpwers. 
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and singing in the hum of bees, holding its sway over the 
whole day, being suddenly replaced with the fall of eyening 
by the rainy clouds and showers. This is not a mere poetic 
device, but a common experience in Bengal, especially in 
that part of Bengal of which the poet is said to have been 
an inhabitant. This is a valuable piece of internal evidence 
confirming that he was a native of Bengal, and not of Orissa, 
as some suppose. 

On the other hand, this time-analysis discloses liuw 
different the whole arrangement is from the ininnT, the 
etc. For the sake of evidence let us enumerate these differ¬ 
ences here. Thus :— 


1 . 

2 . 


—One night, that is extended by 
—it is two days and nights. 


3. 




it ia though because of dense 

forests, etc.; 

—it is W ; 


4. 


is fm or and through ^iunTT he is 
transformed into a never-fading blooming youth ; 
^d*?(l%^~ "~he is naturally shown as a youth. 


The first cause of such differences has been indicated 
above, viz., Jayadeva’s mystical outlook. They also speak 
eloquently of the large and lofty artistic sense of the poet. 
They show how rigidly he keeps to the best tradition of . the 
classics. It is also very significant that he totally omits the 
element of the in its stead shows us Ef^na 

as the eternal youth. In this respect his precedent is followed 
bjTall later poets like Oa^didasa and Yidyapati. Thu has 
ponsiderahly heightened the effect of the poems, the power to 
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grip the mind with the sense of an absolute truth, which 
shows the amplitude and intensity of realisation as also the 
perfection of art. 

The essay is already long. But it will be abrupt to close 
it without some mention of its artistic beauty. We quote 
from Dr. Keith, “If to be untranslatable is a proof of the 
attainment of the highest poetry, Jayadeva has certainly ctairn 
to that rank. The poem has all the perfection of the minia¬ 
ture word-pictures which are so common in Sanskrit 
poetry with the beauty which arises, as Aristotle 
asserts, from magnitude and arrangement.” Let us take 
some instances. His similes are KSlidasian ini point 
of beauty and appropriateness—they are pictures in 
miniature :— 







I 


IlWyinwnPft: 


?rll ^ «” 

< • 


We have said before, “Every true work of art has violated 
some established kind,” and the whole Sanskrit literature 
affords no better example than the Gltagovinda, unique in 
conception, unique in execution, unique in itself. And what 
shall we say of his songs ? They flow out and shape them¬ 
selves so spontaneously and with so careless an ease, into so 
many pictures, with light and shade, colour and smell, sounds 
and sensations, so sensuous and yet not sensu6d, so intense 
and yet not fatiguing, that we feel saturated with the music 
of his verse, which rings sweet and unknown sensations into 
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our ears. And with legitimate pride, born of intense self- 
consciousness, he says : — 

?r^iFRfa[%wi?iT5iT^«iran% i , 

^ ff ^ qi?TTg l T«T^: 

^rT«i^T: ifwr: f 

To all this we say, Amen. His poem, like the immortal 
Song of Songs, will be an unfailing source of joy and inspira¬ 
tion to kindred spirits, and Jayadetra will always live in 
their hearts, as he wished to live. 
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